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PREFACE. 


Tab  American  EdiBdogical  Society  was  eetaUiahed  for  the 
proBiotion  of  a  most  traportant  and  interesting  branch  of  know* 
ledge,  that  of  Man  and  the  Globe  he  inhabits,  as  comprised  in 
the  term  Ethnology  in  its  widest  aeceptatioi^ 

Its  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  Norember,  I8lft.  I>»- 
ring  the  winter  months,  since  that  time,  it  has  had  its  regular 
meetings,  at  which  papers  connected  with  Ethnological  ecienee 
have  been  read,  and  discussions  on  similar  subjects  hare  occupied 
the  Bttention  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  its  members  is  unlimited,  and  for  the  furtbes* 
ance  of  its  objects,  the  Society  desires  to  enrol  in  its  list  of 
members  and  correspondents  gentlemen  of  kindred  pursuits  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  ground  marked  ouf  for  the  operations  of  the  Society,  is 
unoccupied  by  any  institution  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
establishment  of  similar  societies  in  England  and  France,  shows 
the  general  sense  of  the  importance  of  ethnological  investigations. 
These  are  felt  to  be  of  daily  increasing  moment  in  relation  to  the 
commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  the  nation,  the  missionary 
enterprise,  the  study  of  comparative  philology,  and  many  other 
objects  of  practical  utility. 

Many  circumstances  occur  to  render  the  present  time  propi- 
tious for  the  commencement  of  its  labors.  The  artificial  barriers 
that  have  hitherto  divided  nations  and  kept  them  from  a  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  are  every  where  seen  falling  before  the  ad- 
Tance  of  commerce  and  its  attendant,  civilization.    New  and 
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eztensiTe  regions  are  thus  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the  traveller ; 
and  even  in  better  known,  but  imperfectly  described  countries, 
the  successful  results  of  recent  scientific  explorations  show  how 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

To  its  native  and  resident  members,  the  American  Ethnolo- 
gical Society  feels  it  has  but  to  indicate  the  field  presented  for 
their  exertions,  and  the  immense  extent  and  variety  of  subjects 
that  call  for  their  investigation.  The  mystery  that  still  enve- 
lopes the  history  and  origin  of  the  American  races  of  man — the 
phenomena  connected  therewith — ^the  diversity  of  languages — 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  traces  of  ancient  civilization 
among  the  aborigine  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Central  America — 
the  spontaneous  growth  or  imported  origin  of  arts,  science, 
and  mythology — the  earth-works  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  val- 
leys and  their  founders : — these  are  amongst  the  topics  for 
inquiry  which  the  most  cursory  view  suggests ;  and  there  are  few 
individuals  in  our  western  country  who  may  not  obtain  interest- 
ing materials  for  their  elucidation. 
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Notes  on  the  SemUCivUized  Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and 
Central  America.    By  Albert  Gallatin.    Published, 

On  the  Phallic  Worship,  its  extent  with  the  Old  World  and 
probable  prevalence  in  America.  By  the  Rev.  Frajicis  L. 
Hawks,  D.  D. 

On  the  inscribed  Stone  known  a^  the  Dighton  Rock,  in  the  town 
of  Assonet,  Massachusetts,  comprising  a  full  analysis  of  the 
characters  found  on  it,  with  their  explanation  furnished  by  mi 
Indian  of  the  Chippewa  tribe.     By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 

On  the  Grave  Creek  Mound  and  Inscription.  Communicated  by 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Comiugo  to  Dr.  Robinson. 

On  the  Progress  of  Ethnology.     By  John  R.  Bartlett. 

On  the  Ruins  of  a  Temple  discovered  on  the  lower  range  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  near  Beyroot,  with  remarks  on  the  frag- 
ments of  an  inscription  tending  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  who  was  there  worshipped  under  a  Phoenician 
name.  By  Rev.  Eli  Smith.  Since  printed  in  the  Bihliotheca 
Sacra  for  1843,  No,  III.  p.  557. 

On  the  Grave  Creek  Mound  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  inscribed 
tablet  found  therein.    By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.     Published. 

On  the  Ethnography,  Languages,  &c.  of  Northern  Africa,  the 
Sahara,  and  Soudan.  By  Wm.  B.  Hodgson.  Since  printed 
by  the  author, 

A  letter  from  J.  Hamilton  Couper,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  to  Wm.  B. 
Hodgson,  giving  an  account  of  an  aged  Foulah  slave  now 
living  in  that  State,  together  with  his  African  reminiscences. 

On  some  curious  evidences  of  an  era  of  ancient  semi-civilization 
in  the  West,  noticed  in  the  progress  of  settlements  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  lakes.     By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 
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An  account  of  some  ancient  remains  in  Tennesseei  with  traces 
of  Phallic  worship  among  a  people  once  occupying  that  sec* 
tion  of  country.     By  Gerard  Troost,  M.  D.     Published. 

On  the  existing  remains  of  the  Punic  or  Carthaginian  language. 
By  George  Folsom. 

An  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Lybio-Phcenician  monument  at  Dug- 
ga,  in  the  Pashalic  of  Tunis,  Africa.  By  Frederic  Gather- 
wood.     Published, 

An  account  of  the  Serreculies,  or  Serrawallies,  with  hints  re- 
specting several  other  tribes  or  families  of  people  composing 
the  Foulah  nation.     By  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. 

On  the  historical  evidence  adduced  by  the  Welsh  in  favor  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  M adoc  ap  Owen  Gwinedd,  in  the 
XII  century.     By  John  R.  Bartlelt. 

On  the  recent  discoveries  of  Himyaritic  Inscriptions,  and  the . 
attempts  made  to  decipher  them.    By  Wm.  W.  Turner.    Pii6- 
lished. 

On  the  aborigines  of  the  island  of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  iden- 
tifying them  with  the  Arrowacks  of  South  America.  By 
J.  A.  Vaii  Heuvel. 

Notice  of  the  Uniapa  Islands,  a  small  group  near  New  Guinea, 
and  of  the  habits,  language,  &c.  of  that  portion  of  the  black 
race  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  from  materials  derived  from 
a  native.     By  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. 

Sketches  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  West.     By  N.  Crookshank. 

An  Arabic  letter  from  Abu  Nasir  of  Nazareth,  Syria,  respecting 
schools  established  by  him.    Communicated  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

Account  of  an  ancient  structure  at  Bless,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  regency  of  Tunis.  By  Frederick  Catherwood.  Published, 


From  the  foregoing  papers,  the  Society  has  selected  for  pub- 
lication such  as  they  think  to  possess  a  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

Besides  the  papers  enumerated  above,  several  elaborate  dis- 
sertations on  philological  and  antiquarian  subjects  are  in  the 
course  of  preparation  by  members,  which  the  Society  is  desirous 
to  place  before  the  public! 
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BY  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 


NOTES  ON  THE 
SEMI-CIVILIZED  NATIONS  OF  MEXICO. 


When,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  America  was 
discovered  by  the  Europeans,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
vast  continent  was  mhabited  by  a  multitude  of  small  savage 
tribes,  speakmg  different  languages,  and  m  the  rudest  state  of 
society.  They  derived  their  subsistence  altogether  or  princi- 
pally fit>m  the  natural  products  of  the  earth,  and  had  no  other 
arts  but  those  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
existence* 

Surrounded  by  that  general  darkness,  some  populous  agri- 
cultural nations  were  found,  with  regular  forms  of  government 
and  of  religious  worship,  occupying  large  cities,  and  which, 
though  comparatively  barbarous,  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
|»ogress  in  arts  and  knowledge.  The  influ^ice  of  these  na- 
tions was,  in  some  instances,  felt  beyond  their  acljjal  bounda- 
ries ;  but  their  proper  sites  were  exclusively  between  the 
tropics.  In  South  America,  that  semi-civilization  did  not 
even  extend  to  the  low  inter-tropical  regions  which  lie  east  of 
the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  was,  stricdy  speaking, 
confined  to  Peru  and  to  the  elevated  table  land  of  New 
Grenada. 

In  North  America,  it  extended  fix)m  the  Pacific  to  the  » 
Atlantic  Ocean,  embracmg  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central 
America,  and  might  be  traced  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  fipom  the  northern  tropic  and  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
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Panuco,  as  far  as  Cape  Honduras  and  the  Indians  of  the 
Mosquito  shore.  On  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  country  north- 
west of  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan  was  inhabited  by  uncivil- 
ized tribes  vaguely  designated  as  Chichimecs  and  Otomis. 
But  the  civilization  alluded  to  extended  south-eastwardly, 
along  the  shores  of  that  ocean,  from  about  the  twentieth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  as  far  at  least  as  Nicaragua,  if  not 
Costa  Rica. 


SECTION  I. 

LANGUAGES. 

The  object  of  an  essay  published  nme  years  ago,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  was  a  classification,  according  to  their  re- 
spective languages,  of  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  within  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions. Taking  into  view  the  words  or  vocabularies  alone, 
although  seventy-three  tribes  were  found,  speaking  dialects 
so  far  differing,  that  they  cannot  be  understood  without  an 
mterpreter  by  the  Indians  of  other  tribes ;  yet  the  affinities 
between  the  words  of  many  of  them  were  such,  as  to  show 
clearly  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  Sixty-one 
dialects,  spoken  by  as  many  tribes,  were  thus  found  to  con- 
stitute only  eight  languages,  or  rather  families  of  languages, 
so  dissimilar,  that  the  few  coincidences  which  might  occur  in 
their  words  appeared  to  be  accidental.  But  it  was  on  the 
other  hand  ascertained,  that  all  the  languages  of  which  par- 
tial grammars  could  be  obtained,  however  dissimilar  in  their 
words,  were  in  their  structure  of  the  same  character. 

It  was  my  mtention  to  have  performed  a  similar  work 
with  respect  to  the  languages  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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With  su£Scient  materials,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
real  affinities  between  the  words  of  the  several  languages,  and 
to  discover  those  which  belong  to  the  same  stock.  But,  having 
had  access  to  vocabularies  of  only  the  Mexican,  the  Otomi, 
the  Huasteca,  the  Maya,  and  partially  of  two  dialects  of  Gua- 
timala,  the  additional  information  which  has  been  obtained  is, 
even  m  that  respect,  very  limited. 

We  have  the  names  of  fifteen  distinct  languages  now 
spoken  in  Mexico;  but  of  these  some  belong  to  northern 
tribes  which  were  uncivilized  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  country  north  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Michoacan  has  been  colonized  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  have  expelled  the  native  wild  tribes,  and 
transplanted  in  their  place  Indians  generally  of  the  Mexican 
race.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  locality 
of  two  of  the  tribes,  the  Mixe  (distinct  fix)m  the  Mixteca)  and 
the  Popoloque,  though  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Empire 
of  Mexico.  We  have  more,  correct  notions  of  the  relative 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  following  nine  nations. 

The  Atzec,  or  Mexican,  was  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Mexi- 
co, and  in  the  country  immediately  adjacent  on  the  east  and 
-on  the  south.  It  extended  northwardly  as  far  as  the  small  ^ 
district  of  Meztitlan,  about  twenty-five  leagues  north  of  Mexico, 
which,  according  to  the  official  statement  of  Gabriel  de  Chaves 
(1579),  had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Mexicans,  though 
the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  was  a  corrupt  Mexican.  In  a 
south-eastern  direction,  the  Atzec  language  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  river  Guacacualco. 
The  vicinity  of  this  river  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Donna  Marina ;  and  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Bemal 
Diaz,  an  eye-witness,  who  states  that  "  she  understood  the 
language  of  Guacacualco  and  Mexico,  which  is  one  and  the 
$ameJ^  How  far  that  language  extended  due  south,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  is  not  precisely  ascertained. 

Baron  de  Humboldt  informs  us,  that  the  Tlapanec  is 
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spoken  at  Tlapa,  which  lies  in  about  seventeen  degrees  of  north 
latitude;  and  less  than  half  a  degree  of  longitude  east  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  The  Mixtec  and  the  Zapoteque  are  the  languages 
of  Oaxaca.  The  Tarasca  was  that  of  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Michoacan.  The  country  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
due  east  of  that  city,  and  including  the  site  of  Vera  Cruz,  was 
inhabited  by  people  speakmg  the  Totonaque  language.  North 
of  these  and  along  the  gulf,  lay  the  mdependent  state  of  Hu- 
asteca,  in  which  the  language  of  that  name  was  spoken.  The 
Matlatzincan  was  spoken  m  the  district  of  that  name,  sixty 
miles  south-west  of  Mexico.  Such  of  the  Otcmiis  as  were 
civilized,  appear  to  have  been  intermixed  with  the  Mexicans, 
the  Tlascalas,  the  Tarascas,  and  some  other  tribes. 

As  the  Toltecs  and  Atzecs  are  said  to  have  come  into  the 
valley  of  Mexico  jGK)m  the  north,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  any  trace  of  their  language  can  be  discovered 
amongst  the  native  Indians  in  that  quarter.  No  such  discov- 
ery has  as  yet  been  made ;  and  the  words  contamed  in  the 
only  grammar  of  any  of  those  northern  Indians  which  I  have 
obtained,  that  of  the  Tarahumaras,  have  no  resemblance  with 
the  Mexican. 

A  comparison  of  near  three  hundred  words  of  the  Mexi- 
can, Otomi,  and  Huasteca,  exhibits  but  very  few,  and  pertiaps 
accidental,  coincidences.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  Tarasca,  so  far  as  can  be  deduced  from  the  examinatbn 
of  about  forty  words  extracted  from  its  grammar.  The  Otomi 
is  more  particularly  a  language  diSering  from  all  others. 

The  Maya  was  the  only  language  spoken  in  Yucatan ; 
and  we  have  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  was  also  spoken  in  To- 
basco.  The  only  interpreters  of  Cortes  were  Jerome  d^  Agui- 
lar  and  Donna  Marina.  D'Aguilar,  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  a  prisoner  in  Yucatan  eight  years,  knew  no 
other  Indian  language  than  the  Maya.  He  translated  into 
that  tongue  what  Cortes  had  to  say ;  and  Donna  Marina,  who 
understood  no  other  language  but  her  native  Mexican  and  that 
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of  Tobasco,  where  she  had  been  a  prisoner  for  several  years, 
translated  into  Mexican  the  Maya  words  of  D' AguUar ;  which 
she  could  not  have  done,  had  not  the  languages  of  Yucatan 
and  Tobasco  been  the  same. 

Three  distinct  Indian  nations  are  mentioned  by  Gage 
within  the  limits  of  Chiapa  and  Tobasco:  the  Chiapas 
proper  on  the  west ;  on  the  sea-shore  the  Zoques  of  Tobasco ; 
behind  these  and  east  of  the  Chiapas,  the  Tzendales,  who 
extended  from  Comitan  to  Palenque.  A  short  vocabulary  of 
this  last  place,  brought  by  Mr.  Stephens,  evidently  proves 
that  this  is  a  dialect  of  the  Maya.  The  only  proof  of  an 
affinity  between  this  and  the  Chiapa  proper,  of  which  we 
have  no  vocabulary,  is  to  be  found  in  the  similarity  of  the 
names  of  some  of  the  days  of  the  month,  as  given  respectively 
by  Perez  and  Boturini.  These  Chiapas  proper  are  probably 
the  Llanos  of  Juaxros,  as  the  first  name  of  Ciudad  Real  was 
San  Cristoval  de  los  Llanos.  * 

Juarros  enumerates  seven  languages  in  Guatimala,  the 
Quiche,  Kachiguel,  Subtugil,  Mam,  Pocoman  or  Poconchi, 

Sinca,  and  Cborti. 

The  Mam  is  the  principal  language  of  the  provmce  of 

Vera  Paz,  of  which  Cohan  is  the  metropolis.* 

The  Quiche  is  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  that  name,  which  was  situated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  adja- 
cent to  the  provinces  of  Xoconosco  and  Oaxaca,  the  furthest 
conquests  of  the  Mexicans  in  that  quarter.  This  kingdom 
appears  to  have  included  the  department  of  the  state  of  Gua- 
timala now  called  Quesaltenango,  and  portions  of  the  adjacent 
districts.  It  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  several  Indian 
states  of  Guatimala,  and  the  only  one  which  made  a  serious 
resistance  when  that  country  was  invaded  by  the  conqueror 
Alvarado. 

•  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Copan,  the  ruina  of  which  are  in  the  state  of 
Honduras,  a  few  miles  from  the  boundary  line  between  that  state  and  that  of 
Guatimala,  and  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Coban. 
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The  Kachiquel  is  probably  spoken  in  the  same  vicinity, 
and  is  said  by  Gage  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  Poconchi. 

The  Poconchi  is  the  only  Guatimala  language  of  which 
we  have  a  grammar.  It  is  annexed  to  the  travels  of  Gage, 
who  was  a  curate  amongst  the  Indians  of  that  name,  and 
whose  parish  included  the  precise  spot  where  the  new  city  of 
Guatimala,  not  then  in  existence,  now  stands. 

The  Smca  is  spoken  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
south  of  New  Guatimala,  from  Escuintla  to  the  Rio  des 
Esclavos. 

The  Chorti  is  spoken  at  Zacapa,  on  or  near  the  great 
river  Motagua,  on  the  road  that  leads  fix)m  the  city  of  Gua- 
timala to  Golfe  Dolce.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  language 
of  the  department  of  Chiquimala,  and  extends  easterly,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Copan. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  informed  that,  besides  the  Mexican 
spoken  *by  the  Pipil  Indians  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  there 
were  twenty-four  dialects  in  Guatimala ;  but  that  several  of 
the  idioms  are  so  similar,  that  the  Indians  of  distinct  tribes 
can  understand  each  other ;  and  the  curate  of  Sta.  Cruz  of 
Quiche,  who  had  previously  been  curate  of  Cohan,  toM  hun 
that,  by  one  familiar  with  the  Quiche  the  others  were  easily 
acquired. 

A  number  of  Poconchi  words  have  been  extracted  from 
Gage's  imperfect  grammar  r  Mr.  Stephens  has  brought  a  short 
vocabulary  of  the  Chorti,  taken  by  him  at  Zacapa ;  and  he 
obtained  fix)m  the  curate  of  Quiche  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  that 
language,  and  its  numerals. 

A  comparison  of  the  words  belonging  to  these  three  lan- 
guages shows  their  great  affinity,  ^ut  of  twenty-five  words 
of  the  Poconchi,  of  which  the  equivalents  in  the  Quiche  have 
been  obtained,  eighteen  are  the  same  or  similar ;  and  out  of 
seventeen  words  of  the  Chorti,  eleven  are  common  to  either 
the  Poconchi  or  Quiche.  It  further  appears  that  out  of  forty- 
eight  words  in  the  Maya,  not  including  the  numerals,  of  which 
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we  have  the  equivalents  in  the  Poconchi  or  Quiche,  twenty- 
seven  are  the  same  or  similar.  The  numerals  of  the  Quiche 
and  of  the  Maya  are  moreover  the  same :  and  it  may  upon 
the  whole  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  Maya  and  the  Guati- 
mala  languages  belong  to  the  same  stock. 

The  Poconchi  language  was  spoken  as  &r  as  the  borders 
of  San  Salvador.  Beyond  this,  we  have  only  some  names, 
but  no  vocabulary  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  other  states  of 
Central  America.  Colonel  Galindo  has  given  the  names  of 
six  tribes  in  the  state  of  Costarica :  and  he  adds  that  the  In- 
dians of  Guatimala  have  preserved  their  languages ;  but  that 
in  the  other  states  of  Central  America  they  speak  Spanish, 
and  are  blended  with  the  other  population.  In  the  same 
essay  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  London,  he  has  given  the  following  Table  of 
the  population : 


Indians. 

Ladinofi, 

White. 

Total. 

mixed. 

Costarica, 

25,000 

125,000 

150,000 

Nicaragua, 

120,000 

120,000 

110,000 

350,000 

Honduras, 

240,000 

60,000 

300,000 

San  Salvador, 

70,000 

210,000 

70,000 

350,000 

Federal  District, 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

60,000 

Guatimala, 

450,000 
686,000 

150,000 

100,000 

700,000 

Total, 

740,000 

475,000 

1,900,000 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr. 
Temaux-Compans,  for  the  extensive  collection  of  early  ori- 
ginal works  and  documents  respecting  America,  most  of  them 
never  before  published.  Amongst  these,  one  of  the  most  in- 
terestmg  is  Oviedo's  account  of  Nicaragua,  which  he  visited 
in  the  year  1526. 

He  informs  us  that  four  or  five  totally  different  languages 
were  spoken  in.  that  province ;  that  the  most  extensively 
spoken,  and  which  was  called  the  language  of  Nicaragua,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Mexico ;  and  that  two  others  were  re- 
spectively called  Chorotega  and  Chontal.     The  Chontales, 
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he  adds,  are  very  wUd  Indians  who  inhabit  the  mountainous 
country.  Maize  and  cotton  were  cultivated  and  abundant ; 
and  the  last  plant  was  annual.  The  Cacao  was  also  culti-^ 
vated  and  was  used  as  currency.  The  Indians  had  species  of 
books  made  of  deer  skins,  folded  like  those  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  covered  with  graphic  and  perhaps  hieroglyphical  pamt- 
ings.  Human  sacrifices  were  common.  The  names  of  their 
gods  differed  firom  those  of  the  Atzecs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Gods  of  Rain  and  of  Air.  On  being  asked  the  names  of 
their  feast  days,  they  repeated,  with  a  smgle  omission,  the 
Mexican  names  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  month.  Their 
tradition  was,  that  their  ancestors  had  come  a  long  time  since 
(un  temps  imm&naridl)  from  the  west ;  theu:  country  having 
been  conquered  by  a  hostile  nation.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  was  Xoconosco  or  Oaxaca.  The  fact  of  a  great 
colony  in  Nicaragua  speaking  the  Mexican  language  is  indu* 
bitable.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  modem  Atzecs  oi 
Mexico,  so  far  from  having  reached  Nicaragua,  had  not  even 
conquered  Quiche,  the  most  northern  district  of  Guatimala. 
This  was  clearly  a  colony  fix)m  that  nation  (Toltecs),  speak- 
ing the  same  language  as  the  Mexicans,  who  had  m  former 
times  established  a  powerful  monarchy  in  the  country  since 
conquered  by  the  Atzecs,  and  whose  memory  was  preserved 
in  the  Mexican  traditions. 

The  authors  of  the  Mithridates  had  pointed  out  a  resem- 
blance between  the  Maya  and  the  Huasteca.  In  pursuing 
the  inquiry,  and  on  a  comparison  of  about  two  hundred  Huas- 
teca words,  of  which  we  have  the  equivalents  in  the  Maya, 
forty-seven  (including  the  first  twenty  numerals)  are  found, 
which  are  either  the  same,  or  of  which  the  affinity  is  indubi- 
table, and  about  twenty  more  which  have  some  resemblance. 
This,  in  languages  so  dissimilar  in  their  words  as  those  of 
America,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Huasteca  and 
Maya  are  kindred  tongues.  The  more  than  ordinary  simili- 
tude of  their  grammatical  forms  corroborates  that  opmion. 
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The  annexed  Table,  in  which  the  numerals  are  not  in- 
cluded, embraces  all  the  other  Maya  words  of  which  we  have 
equivalents  in  the  dialects  of  Guatimala ;  and  all  the  words, 
besides  numerals,  of  the  Huasteca  and  Maya  which,  out  of 
the  two  hundred  words  compared,  have  any  affinity  or  re- 
semblance  whatever. 


MEXICO 

(TAMMCO). 

YUCATAN. 

OUATIMALA. 

Huuteea. 

Ifayt. 

PoconchL 

Ottieha. 

ChorU. 

Man 

inic 

uinic 

ttinoc 

uinac 

mas 

Woman 

oznm 

izal 

izoc 

eahoc 

Father 

paylom 

yum 

tat 

^hmn 

pahle 

Son 

lakpal 

aknn 

Head 

oc 

pol 

holnm,  ni  (pi.) 

iu(pl.) 

cokholum 

Mouth 

huy 

Chi 

Chi 

cahchi 

Ear 

zutzom 

tsechekin 

caaiken 

Aim 

okob  (pL) 

kab 

kam 

cahkamp 

Foot 

akan 

oc,  uoc 

oc 

cock 

Animal 

bichim 

balche 

chicop 

Bird 

tzitzim 

tchitch 

tziken 

tzeken 

£gg 

h6,heob(pl.) 

moloh 

Fiah 

cay 

cah 

Meat 

bnak 

chak 

chatih 

Dog 

pico 

pec 

tsi 

MaizA 

ixiz 

iziim 

izim 

hal 

Bread 

uab,  pacah 

uah 

^■h 

aemeet-ah,  i 
whue       I 
wohed 

Body 

uinctil 

chackil 

Fire 

cak 

kaak 

kaak 

aak 

Water 

ija 

ha 

aah 

hah 

ha 

Earth 

laum 

aleu,  ahkal 

uleus 

ahkal 

Sun 

akicha 

kin 

kih 

ey-eh 

Sky 

kaan 

tazah 

chikah 

Day 

akicha 

kih 

kih 

chikih 

House 

ata^kima 

na,  otok 

ochok,  pat 

pati 

Great 

noh 

nim 

ErU 

lob 

tairi 

To-day 

bejelae 

runa 

haute 

The  will 

oiha,  uhola 

vah,  a 

huamla 

A  name 

bi 

kaba 

vi 

bU 

Kingdom 

ahaulil 

ihauri 

hauremla 

Sins 

ziipU 

mac,  laval 

mac 

Temptation 

tahcah 

tuntah 

tacchihi 

tachcula 

Give 

pizal 

ziil,  tza 

chaye 

chyala 

Forgive 

azaat 

aiaach 

zachala 

To  love 

canezal 

yecunah 

nulocoh  (I) 

To  km 

tzemza 

kimsah 

kamsah 

I  deore 

tzibol 

nnsach(I) 

Let,  permit 

alcal 

lukez 

esHi 

col 

To  write 

tzib 

tfliba 

No 

ma 

ma 

ma 

Also 

ix 

za 
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MEXICO 

(TAMriCO). 

YUCATAN. 

GUATIMALA. 

Haiuteca. 

Maya. 

PocoDchi.             auiche. 

Chorti. 

Over 

okol 

pan                         pa 

In,  from 

tayl 

ti 

china                    chibol 

May  it  (opt.) 

ta 

ta 

As 

hebic 

he 

kehezi 

I 

na,  a,       in 

in,  u 

nu,  u                in 

Thou 

ta,a,ana  it 

a,au 

a,  an ;  na,  nan  at 

a 

We 

ca 

ca,  inca,   k 

ca 

Yc 

zaza 

HUASTECA. 

X,  aez,  aaez 

MAYA. 

ata,  auta,  nau 

Stone 

tujub 

tunich 

Sister 

ixam 

idzim 

Thumb 

ucubac 

naacab 

Blood 

xihtz 

kik 

Bone 

beclec 

bac 

Skin 

ot,  otol 

ot,  otel 

Lizard 

tzalich 

xzeluah 

Spider 

aam 

am 

Ant 

itzanilz 

zinic 

Beans 

pucul 

bual,  pacak 

Gold 

mantakin 

kantakin 

Honey 

chabchan     jcab 

Night 

deal              !a6ab 

Door 

huyleb          Ihol 

White 

zachi            Izazac 

Black 

ejek              'e.ek 

To  sleep 

haayal          uenel 

To  die 

tzemel           kimil 

To  weep 

akin             okol 

Thirst 

chikei           chakbakal 

Infirmity 

yauletz          kohauil 

Pain 

yahbenib 

yah 

1 

The  investigation  of  the  languages  of  the  Indians  within 
the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north 
of  the  States,  as  far  as  the  Polar  Sea,  has  satisfactorily  shown 
that,  however  dissimilar  in  their  words,  their  structure  and 
grammatical  forms  were  substantially  the  same.  A  general 
examination  of  the  Mexican  proper,  and  of  the  languages  of 
Peru,  of  Chili,  and  of  some  other  tribes  of  South  America, 
has  rendered  it  probable  that,  in  that  respect,  all  or  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  America  belong  to  the  same  family.  This, 
if  satisfactorily  ascertained,  would,  connected  with  the  simi- 
larity of  the  physical  type,  prove  a  general,  though  not  per- 
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haps  universal,  common  origm.  But  whatever  the  result 
might  be,  a  more  critica]  investigation  than  had  heretofore 
been  attempted,  appeared  necessary,  in  order  to  elicit  and  as- 
certain the  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  languages  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  I  have  had  access,  and  but  lately,  to  the  grammars 
of  only  six  of  them,  which  are :  that  of  the  Poconchi  of 
Guatimala  by  Gage,  of  the  Maya  by  Beltran,  of  the  Huas- 
teca  by  Tapia  Zenteno ;  two  of  the  Mexican,  one  by  'the 
same  author,  and  the  other  by  Paredes ;  one  of  the  Tarasca 
by  De  Quixas ;  and  one  of  the  Otomi  by  L.  De  Neve  y  Mo- 
lina.* The  Mexican  of  Paredes  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory ;  that  of  the  Maya  by  Beltran  b  in  some  re- 
spects copious ;  and  Mr.  Stephens  obtained  valuable  additions 
respecting  the  Maya  from  Don  J.  P.  Perez,  Prefect  of  Peto 
in  Yucatan.  The  other  grammars  are  abridgments,  and 
some  of  them  very  imperfect.  My  advanced  age  and  the 
state  of  my  health  have  not  permitted  me  to  study  even  these 
as  thoroughly  as  was  desirable.  Referring  for  details  to  the 
appended  grammatical  notices,  I  subipit  with  diffidence  the 
results  which  I  have  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  general  features,  and  which  has  struck 
all  those  who  have  examined  those  languages,  is  the  multitude 
of  compounded  words,  many  of  tliem  of  inordinate  length, 
and  the  facility  with  which  new  words  of  the  same  character 
might  be  formed.  There  is  however  an  apparent  difference 
in  the  manner  in  which  words  are  compounded  in  the  several 
Indian  languages.  In  the  various  Algonkin  dialects,  com- 
pound words  are  found,  consistbg  of  the  imion  of  five  or  six 
words,  so  abbreviated  that  only  one  syllable  of  each  has  been 
preserved.     Analogous  instances  occur  in  the  Eskimo,  and 

•  The  two  last  were  lent  to  me  by  the  Philoaophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindneaa  of  Mr.  Pickering  for  those  of  the  Mexican  and 
Haateflca,  and  also  for  a  notice  of  the  language  of  certain  tribes  between  the 
Rio  Norte  and  San  Antonio  de  Texas. 
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occasionaUy  m  some  other  languages.  But  this  mode  of  com- 
pounding words  by  the  union  of  single  syllables  borrowed 
fiom  each  of  the  primitives,  is  in  no  other  language  carried  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  Algonkin. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  however  observed  that,  in  the  Chip- 
pewa, almost  all  the  roots  were  of  one  or  two  syllables.  This 
seems  to  render  it  probable  that,  in  compounding  their  words, 
the  Algonkin  tribes  select  and  preserve  in  composition  those 
syllables  which  are  respectively  the  roots  of  those  words  which 
united  form  the  compound.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
Mexican  shows  also  that,  when  divested  of  its  pronouns  and 
other  adjuncts,  and  also  of  the  perpetually  recurring  similar 
terminations  of  i&  nouns,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roots 
consists  also  of  words  of  one  or  two  syllables.  If  this  should 
be  confirmed,  the  difference  between  the  modes  of  com- 
ppundmg  words,  respectively  adopted  by  the  Algonkins  and 
the  Mexicans,  b  more  apparent  than  real. 

Amongst  the  nations  which  are  the  subject  of  thb  inquiry, 
compound  words  are  very  numerous :  but  it  is  rare  to  find, 
independent  of  the  agglutination  of  pronouns  and  insertion  of 
particles,  words  consisting  of  the  union  of  more  than  two 
primitives ;  one  of  which  generally  loses  one  of  its  syllables. 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  mode  of  compounding 
words  is  only  adverted  to  incidentally,  and  not  discussed  as  a 
distinct  subject,  in  the  ordinary  grammars.  Words  of  that 
description  occur  amongst  other  illustrations,  and  some  may 
be  extracted  fix)m  dictionaries.  But  the  principles  on  which 
words  are  compounded  in  any  language,  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted 
with  it.  I  must  leave  to  other  and  abler  hands  the  more 
thorough  investigation  of  this  most  important  feature  of  the 
American  languages. 

The  languages  now  imder  consideration  have,  as  those  of 
our  own  Indians,  distinct  words  expressive  of  the  diflTerences 
of  sex  in  the  human  species ;  but  that  of  irrational  animab  b 
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distingiiished  only  by  prefixmg  to  their  names  another  noun 
meaning  <<male"  or  ^'female."  The  distinction  between 
inanimate  things  and  animated  beings,  sometimes  between 
rational  and  irrational  beings,  is  found  in  all  the  languages*  It 
does  nqt  indeed  attach  to  every  part  of  the  speech  and  per- 
vade the  whole  language.  This  is  a  special  characteristic  of 
the  Algonkin,  and  does  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  in  any 
other  tongue.  It  is  discovered  only  occasionally  m  some  of 
the  languages  now  under  consideration. 

The  nouns  aie  almost  universally  destitute  of  inflexions 
denoting  cases.  The  vocative  is  only  an  interjection  (ah,  e) 
added  to  the  word.  The  genitive  b  supplied  by  the  posses- 
sive {uronoun  of  the  third  person  ;  the  accusative  or  objective 
case  generally  by  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
QmHf  it)  ann^Led,  not  to  the  noun,  but  to  the  verb ;  some- 
times by  a  particle  inserted  between  the  verb  and  the  noun. 
In  the  Tarasca  alone,  and  only  to  the  names  of  rational 
beings,  a  particle  is  added  to  the  noun,  which  has  the  charac- 
ter of  an  inflexion. 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  prefixing  a  particle,  or 
adding  a  termination  to  the  singular;  but  there  are  many 
variations  and  exceptions. 

It  would  seem,  accordmg  to  Gage's  meagre  Grammar, 
that  there  is  not,  in  the  Poconchi  of  Guatimala,  any  distinc- 
tion between  singular  and  plural.  He  gives  indeed  an  illus- 
tration :  kino  uinaCy  means  equally  a  good  man,  and  good 
m^. 

In  the  Maya  and  the  Huasteca,  no  distinction  is  made  in 
the  formation  of  the  plural,  between  animate  and  manimate. 
Tile  plural  for  all  nouns  is  formed  by  addmg  to  the  singular, 
in  the  Maya  the  termination  o&,  and  in  the  Huasteca  chic. 
In  the  last  language  the  particle  yam  may  also  be  prefixed ; 
and  in  the  Maya  some  adjectives  substitute  in  the  plural  the 
termination  lac  for  the  last  syllables  of  the  singular.  When 
the  adjectives  and  substantive  are  united,  the  termination  ob 
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is  added  to  the  noun  alone.  Most  nouns  have  also  in  the 
Maya  a  double  tennination :  il  or  el  is  added  to  the  singular 
whenever  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  properties,  quality, 
or  use  of  a  thing.  And  the  numeral,  "one;"  in  the  Maya, 
hun  converted  into  hunppel;  in  the  Mexican,  cen;  hecome 
indefinite  articles  generally  prefixed  to  nouns. 

In  the  Tarasca  the  plural  is  formed,  in  animated  bemgs, 
by  addmg  to  the  singular  the  particle  echa ;  and  f(Nr  inanimate 
things,  by  prefixing  one  of  two  particles,  both  of  which  mean, 
"  much,"  or  "  many." 

In  the  Mexican  there  is  no  inflexion  designating  the  plu- 
ral of  inanimate  things.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  particle 
mieCy  which  means,  "  many  "  and  "  much,"  may  be  prefixed  to 
nouns,  whether  of  animated  beings,  or  of  inanimate  things. 
But  the  general  mode  of  forming  the  plural  of  animated  bemgs 
consists  in  the  addition  or  substitution  of  various  suffixed  par- 
ticles, me,  tin,  ke,  which  are  not  used  indiscriminately,  but  in 
conformity  with  rules,  varying  generally  according  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  singular.  In  some  cases  the  plural  is  formed 
by  a  duplication  of  the  first  syllable. 

In  the  Otomi,  the  difference  between  animated  and  inani- 
mate is  perceptible  only  in  some  verbs  and  some  particles. 
Thus  otho  designates  the  absence  of  inanimate  things,  and 
qhoo  that  of  animated  beings.  The  nouns  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether inflexible.  The  plural  is  distinguished  fix>m  the  singu- 
lar by  an  article  prefixed,  corresponding  with  the  htmppel  of 
the  Maya,  which  is  na  in  the  singular  and  ya  in  the  plural. 

The  comparative  is  generally  formed  by  prefixing  an  ad- 
verb, meaning  "  more."  This  is  used  in  the  Maya  specially 
in  reference  to  animated  beings,  or  rather  to  the  proper  names 
of  persons.  In  other  cases  the  comparative  is  formed  by 
adding  the  termination  il  to  the  adjective,  and  prefixing  the 
third  person  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  Mexican  and  Tarasca 
the  comparative  is  also  formed  by  using  a  verb  which  means, 
"to  surpass,"  "to  exceed;"  "John  good,  Peter  surpasses 
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John."   No  mention  is  made  of  the  comparative  in  the  Gram- 
mar of  the  Poconchi. 

There  is  no  superlative  proper  in  any  of  these  languages ; 
it  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  particle  which  means  "  very," 
'^  greatly/'  prefixed,  in  the  Tarasca  to  the  comparative,  and 
in  all  the  other  languages  to  the  primitive  adjective. 

Prtmouns. 

In  all  these  languages  pronouns  are  declined ;  all  have  an 
objective  case  which  corresponds  with  our  accusative  and 
dative;  and  the  plural  is,  in  every  mstance,  distmguished 
from  the  singular  either  by  a  termination  added  to  this,  or  by 
the  substitution  of  another  word. 

They  are  all  divided  into  two  classes. — First,  absolute 
pronouns,  which,  though  some  of  them  may  be  used  in  con- 
jugating verbs,  may  be  used  alone,  unconnected  either  with 
nouns  or  verbs.  These  appear  to  be  principally  used  in  an- 
swering interrogations.  Who  has  done  this  ?  the  answer  will 
be  expressed  by  the  absolute  pronoun,  which  in  that  case 
corresponds  with  the  French  moi,  toi^  luiy  in  the  nominative. 
Secondly,  pronouns  which  never  can  be  used  alone,  but  only 
united  with  nouns,  verbs,  or  pardcles  having  the  character  of 
prepositions.  This  last  class  is  again  subdivided  into  posses- 
sive pronouns  united  with  nouns,  and  those  which,  united  with 
verbs,  are  used  in  ^conjugations.  There  is  a  great  similarity 
in  each  language  respectively  between  the  pronouns  belong- 
ing to  these  two  subdivisions,  and  they  are  the  same  in  the 
Huasteca,  the  Maya,  and  the  Poconchi.  In  the  two  last 
mentioned  languages,  dbtinct  pronouns  are  used  in  both  sub- 
divisions, according  as  the  noun  or  verb  begins  with  a  conso- 
nant or  with  a  vowel. 

In  most  languages,  the  plural  termination  of  the  pronoun 
is  separated  fix>m  the  singular,  and  placed  after  the  noun  or 
verb.*  The  body  of  the  verb  remains  inflexible ;  the  plural 
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termiaation  is  that  of  the  pronoun,  and  by  that  alone  is  the 
plural  of  the  verb  distinguished  from  the  singular.  The  same 
observation  appUes  to  the  possessive  pronoun,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  when  the  noun  has  a  plural,  both  signs  of  the  plural 
are  added  to  the  noun,  that  of  the  pronoun  being  placed  last. 

It  follows  that  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  the  persons 
and  number  are  distinguished  only  by  the  inflexions  of  the 
pronouns.  And  although  the  tenses,  moods,  and  voices  of 
the  verbs  are  almost  universaUy  distinguished  by  a  particle 
or  particles  added  to  the  verb ;  yet  the  pronouns  generally 
used  in  conjugating  vary,  and  in  many  languages  other  and 
distinct  pronouns  are  used,  according  to  the  several  tenses, 
moods,  and  voices  of  the  verb,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to 
the  grammatical  notices.  In  the  Otomi,  even  the  tenses  and 
moods  are  distinguished  only  by  the  use  of  different  pronouns, 
and  not  by  any  inflexion  whatever  of  the  verb.  And  in  many 
of  the  languages,  the  pronoun  may  in  certain  cases  receive  the 
inflexion  which  designates  the  past  or  future. 

With  respect  to  the  objective  case  of  pronouns,  it  is  never 
used  but  m  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  united  with  the 
pronoun  in  the  nominalive  case.  In  such  sentences  as  I  love 
thee,  thou  hast  injured  me,  he  sees  us,  &c.,  the  pronouns,  I 
thee,  thou  me,  he  us,  aro  united ;  and,  together  with  the  body 
of  the  verb,  fonn  but  one  word. 

Verbs. 

It  is  obvious  fiom  what  has  been  premised  respecting  pro- 
nouns, that  their  proper  use,  which  is  regulated  by  strict  rules 
and  very  nice  distmctions,  constitutes  the  principal. difficulty 
in  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  With  a  slight  exception,  respect- 
ing the  third  person  of  the  preterite  in  the  Maya,  it  is  a 
universal  rule,  that,  in  every  tense  respectively,  the  body  of 
the  verb  is  altogether  inflexible,  the  differences  between  per- 
sons and  number  bebg,  as  already  stated,  designated  t>y  the 
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variations  of  the  pronouns  alone.  The  differences  in  the 
tenses,  moods,  and  voices,  are  alone  distinguished  by  inflex- 
ions of  the  verb  itself,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  particle.  If 
we  consider  as  distmct  conjugations  in  each  language  respect- 
ively, only  such  as  differ  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  but  one  conjugation  in  the  Mexican,  the  Tarasca,  the 
Otomi,  and  perhaps  the  Poconchi,  and  that  there  are  two  or 
perhaps  three  in  the  Maya  and  the  Huasteca.  But  if  the 
nature  of  the  verbs  is  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Otomi,  a  uniform  and  natural  distinction 
afiects  equally  thfe  conjugations  in  all  these  languages.  This 
great  distinction  is  that  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
In  the  Mexican  and  Tarasca,  it  is  indicated  only  by  the 
various  pronouns  which  are  used ;  whilst  in  the  Maya  and  the 
Huasteca  it  produces  a  difference  not  only  in  the  pronouns, 
but  also  in  what  may  be  considered  as  inflexions  of  the  verb. 
Active  verbs  are  by  their  nature  transitive,  and  neuter  are 
intransitive.  In  other  words,  in  the  active  verbs,  there  is 
an  object  on  which  the  action  is  exercised.  In  some  cases, 
such  as  the  verb  "  to  give,"  there  are  two  such  objects, 
the  thing  given  and  the  person  to  whom  given.  These 
distinctions  carefully  attended  to  are  the  basis  on  which 
the  conjugations  are  founded,  either  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  prooouns,  or  to  the  few  inflexions  of  which  the 
verb  is  susceptible.  On  that  principle,  active  verbs  are 
conjugated,  as  if  they  were  intransitive,  in  two  cases :  first, 
when  the  object  is  already  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the 
verb,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  a  verb  compounded  of  a  verb 
and  a  noun.  Thus,  in  the  Mexican,  caJcchihua  is  a  verb  of 
that  description  which  means,  "  to  make  shoes ;"  there  is  no 
external  object  on  which  the  action  is  exercised,  that  object 
is  incorporated  in  the  compound  verb,  and  therefore  it  is  con- 
jugated as  if  it  was  an  intransitive  verb.  Secondly,  the  active 
verb  may  be  used  in  a  general  6r  abstract  sense,  without 
designating  or  expressing  the  object  or  objects  of  the  action. 
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Thus  the  verb,  "  to  forgive,"  may  be  used  generally  without 
expressmg  who  or  what  is  forgiven.  In  all  such  cases  the 
active  verb  is  also  conjugated  as  if  it  was  intransitive. 

But  when  the  object  of  the  action  is  expressed,  the  objec- 
tive case  of  the  pronoun,  me,  thee,  him,  be.  must  in  some 
shape  or  another  be  incorporated  in  the  word,  generally  by 
being  united  with  the  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case.  For 
instance,  nimachtia  means,  in  Mexican,  ^^  I  teach."  Ni  is 
the  pronoun,  "  I,"  and  H  the  pronoun,  "  thou,"  in  the  nomi- 
native case.  The  objective  cases  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
pronoun  are  respectively,  nech,  mitz,  and  Jc  or  ki.  Uniting 
these  with  the  pronouns  in  their  nominative  case,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  when  agent,  is 
omitted  ;  the  whole  verb  will  become  in  one  word  :  I  teach 
thee,  nimitzmachtia ;  thou  teachest  me,  tinechmachtia ;  I 
teach  him,  nikmachtia ;  thou  teachest  them,  tikinmachtia. 
It  is  principally  in  these  last  transitions,  as  they  are  called, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  action  is  exercised  on,  or  passes  from 
the  agent  to  any  external  object,  that  various  nice  distinctions 
are  made  in  the  Mexican  language,  which  are  stated  in  the 
grammatical  notices.  *  Viewed  in  its  general  aspect,  it  is  still 
the  same  form  which  is  used  in  all  the  Indian  languages ;  I 
him  teach  Peter,  &c.  This  compound  conjugation  (or  iransi- 
tion)  is  very  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
passive  voice  into  an  active  form,  using  the  expression,  "  they 
see  me,"  (French,  "  On  me  voit,")  instead  of,  "I  am  seen." 
But  there  is  also  a  passive  voice  proper,  designated  by  the 
insertion  of  a  particle,  which  may  be  considered  a$  an  inflexion 
of  the  verb.  Of  the  languages  which  have  been  examined, 
the  Otomi  alone  has  no  passive  voice,  this  being  always 
expressed  by  an  active  form. 

The  several  tenses  and  moods  are  likewise  distinguished 
by  the  insertion  or  addition  of  particles,  and  by  alterations  in 
the  pronouns.  The  principal  simple  tenses,  fix)m  which  all 
the  others  are  derived,  are  the  imperative  and  the  present, 
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preterite  perfect^  and  future  of  the  indicative,*  There  are  in 
most  languages  great  varieties  in  the  formation  of  the  preterite, 
and  some  in  the  future  and  imperative.  It  is  asserted  in  some 
instances,  that  there  is  no  infinitive  nor  participles  proper. 
The  infinitive  is  rarely  designated  by  a  distbct  inflexion ;  and 
it  is  often  supplied  by  the  present  or  some  other  tense  of  the 
indicative  or  subjunctive:  I  wish' that  I  sleep,  that  I  may 
sleep,  instead  of,  '^  I  wish  to  shepJ^  The  participles  are 
generally  expressed,  the  active  by  a  relative,  <<  he  who  loves," 
mstead  of  ^^  loving ;"  and  the  passive  by  a  verbal  noun,  mean- 
ing "  something  or  some  person  which  is  loved,"  or,  "  worthy 
to  be  loved." 

Reference  must  be  had  for  further  detaib  to  the  gramma- 
tical notices  ;  but  comparative  Tables  of  the  Pronouns  and 
of  the  principal  conjugations  are  annexed,  in  which  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  formation  of  the  Preterite,  are 
omitted. 

The  authors  of  the  Grammars  of  the  M^exican  and  Huas- 
teca  languages  expressly  state,  that  the  substantive  verb  is 
found  in  neither  of  them.  That  which  Beltran  calls  the  sub- 
stantive verb  in  the  Maya,  is  nothing  more  than  an  emphatic 
union  of  the  two  prcHiouns  ten  and  en  in  the  first  person,  itch 
and  ecA  in  the  second,  &c.  According  to  him,  ten  is  the  pro- 
noun, and  en  the  verb.  But  this  en  is  expressly  enumerated 
by  him  as  one  of  the  pronouns,  viz.  I,  en ;  thou,  ech ;  he,  lo ; 
PI.  on,  eXy  ob.  And  he  further  says  that  this  pronoun  is  used 
as  an  objective  case  (persona  que  padece).  In  the  example 
he  gives,  ten  (batab)  en;  tech  (batab)  ech;  he  translates,  I 
am  a  cacique,  thou  art  a  cacique,  &;c. ;  and  so  it  means.  But 
the  literal  translation  is,  I  myself  a  cacique,  thou  thyself  a 
cacique ;  and  there  is  the  same  absence  of  the  substantive 
verb,  as  in  the  other  Indian  languages. 


*  This  tense,  in  the  Spanish  grammars  of  Indian  languages,  is  nnifermly 
called  the  imperfect  futore. 
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In  the  Poconchi  the  only  instance  given  is  in  the  first 
sentence  of  our  Lord's  Prayer.  Catat  taxah  vHcat^  which 
Gage  translates,  '^  Our  Father  heaven  art ;"  and  he  says 
that  this  word  vilcat  is  the  second  person  of  the  verb  viOdny 
vilcaty  be,  which  he  translates,  I  am,  thou  art,  be.  But  it 
is  clear  that,  in  this  case,  the  verb  means,  to  dwell ;  and  ■ 
there  is  in  every  Indian  language  a  corresponding  verb,  mean- 
ing, to  dwell,  to  stand,  to  be  in  a  certain  place;  which, 
though  we  use  it  in  that  case,  is  not  the  substantive  verb, 
and  for  which  indeed  the  Spaniards  have  their  verb  estar. 

The  Otomi  grammarian  gives  two  forms  of  a  substantive 
verb.  The  first  which,  as  he  says,  means  existence  (ser  solo' 
mente),  seems  to  be  an  aggregation  of  pronouns,  to  which  is 
prefixed,  Oo  the  root  of  the  verb.  But  in  another  chapter, 
he  says  that  Go  is  a  particle  occasionally  united  to  the  verb 
for  greater  ornament  (or  emphasis)  ;  Oo  di  madif  instead  of 
di  modi,  ^'  I  love."  And  he  further  says  that  this  form  is 
hardly  used.  The  other  form  is  used  in  reference  to  attri- 
butes ;  and  he  gives  the  full  conjugation  of  dna  memti,  1  am 
nch.  By  comparing  this  with  the  common  conjugation  of 
the  verb,  di  nee,  "  I  wish,"  it  will  be  found,  that  the  pro- 
nouns with  which  the  adjective  memti  is  connected  or  conju- 
gated, are  in  all  the  tenses,  (other  than  the  present  and 
imperfect,)  precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verb  nee.  The  pronouns  in  those  two  tenses  are 
abbreviations  d  and  g,  of  di  and  gui,  with  the  addition  of  the 
particle  na ;  meaning,  <^  I  the  rich,  thou  the  rich,"  be. 

We  find  also  in  the  Tarasca  grammar  a  substantive  verb, 
the  root  of  which  is  the  single  letter  e  prefixed  to  the  signs  of 
tenses  and  to  the  pronouns.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  used 
in  the  formation  of  the  passive  voice ;  and  as  no  illustration  or 
explanation  whatever  is  given,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain, 
whether  this  verb  implies  the  notion  of  existence,  or  whether 
it  corresponds  with  the  Spanish  verb  estar. 

In  all  the  languages  of  the  Indians  of  North  America, 


including  Mexico  and  Central  America,  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examme,  such  verb  is  never  used,  either  in  the 
fonnation  of  the  passive  voice,  or  in  connexion  with  attributes, 
or  as  indicating  locality.  We  say,  a  man  is  seen,  I  am  tall, 
good,  be,  Peter  is  in  Vbginia.  Neither  of  these  locutions 
is  expressed  in  the  Indian  languages  by  the  substantive  verb ; 
the  imkive  is  converted  into  an  active  form,  or  expressed  by 
an  inflexion ;  the  attribute  by  an  emphatic  pronoun ;  the 
locality  by  some  verb  meaning,  to  stand,  to  dwelL  But,  in 
Father  D.  G.  Holquin's  Grammar  of  the  Peruvian  language 
(Qjptftc&tia,  or  language  of  the  Incas),  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  cam  occupies  a  large  space ;  and  he  says,  that  m  Spanish 
it  means  both  ser  and  estar ;  and  that  although  it  is  not  used  in 
connexion  with  attributes  or  locality,  the  sentence,  "  there  is 
a  God,''  may  be  rendered  by  canmi  Dios.  In  the  language 
of  Chili  also,  it  appears  that  the  word  gen,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  substantive  verb,  is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  passive. 

Derivative  and  Compound  Words. 

To  extract  fiom  grammars,  and  to  compare  the  rules 
acoording  to  which  pronouns  are  declined  and  verbs  con- 
jugai^pl^  is-'practicable,  and  a  task  which,  with  labor,  may  be 
perfonned  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
etymologicfftl  researches,  includmg  the  derivation  and  compo- 
sition of  words,  cannot,  in  any  language,  be  successfiilly  pur- 
sued without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  language.  Nor 
are  such  researches  the  immediate  object  of  ordmary  gram- 
mars, whether  of  our  own  or  any  other  tongue.  With  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  Mexican,  the  subject  is  treated  only 
incidentally  in  those  of  the  Indian  languages  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries.  Yet  it  is  in  derivative  and  compound  words, 
that  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Indian  languages  is  most 
conspicuous.  This  character  consists  in  that  which  has  been 
called,  the  agglutination  of  words ;  in  the  perpetual  tendency 
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of  all  the  Indian  languages,  to  concentrate  in  a  single  word 
all  the  ideas  which  have  a  natural  connexion  and  present 
themselves  together  to  the  mind.  To  love,  to  give,  to  cause, 
to  wish,  or,  want,  used  alone,  are  abstract  words.  To  love 
somebody  or  some  person  or  something,  to  give  something  to 
some  person,  to  wish  to  do  something,  to  cause  another  to  do 
something,  are  ideas  necessarily  or  naturally  connected,  and 
which,  in  the  Indian  languages,  are  expressed  by  a  single 
word.  On  the  other  hand,  specific  names  are  given  to  every 
distinct  object,  and  generic  names  are  often  wanted.  Thus, 
for  instance,  instead  of  designating  the  different  species  of 
Oak,  as  we  do,  by  distinctive  adjectives.  White  Oak,  Black 
Oak,  Red  Oak,  &;c.,  a  distinct  substantive  name  is  given,  in 
the  Indian  languages,  to  each  species ;  and  in  many  of  them, 
the  generic  word  Oak,  embracing  all  the  species,  is  wanting. 
It  does  not  however  follow,  that  abstract  words  are  altogether 
wanting.  Such  as  were  actually  necessary  are  found  in  these, 
as  in  all  other  languages.  There  is  not,  it  is  believed,  a  single 
one  in  which  words  are  not  found,  expressive  of  qualities  in 
the  abstract,  such  as,  whiteness,  greatness,  goodness,  be. 
These  are  generally  derived  fixxm  adjectives  (or  verbs)  ;  and 
they  are  formed,  as  our  own  words  of  the  same  description, 
by  appropriate  and  unifoim  tenninations. 

The  grammarians  of  the  Mexican  language  have  discussed 
and  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  of  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds, because  that  language  has  been  much  more  cultivated 
and  is  much  better  understood  than  any  of  the  others  spoken 
in  the  same  or  the  adjacent  regions.  It  was  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  that  of  the  metropolis ;  regular  professorships  lor 
teaching  it  were  at  an  early  date  established  at  Mexico  ;  and 
moreover,  it  was  not  altogether  an  oral  language.  With  the 
exception  of  a  mutilated  manuscript,  written  by  an  Indian  in 
the  Maya,  communicated  by  Mr.  Perez  to  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
inserted  in  his  Travels  through  Yucatan,  there  has  not  been 
discovered,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  Indian  manuscript  writ- 
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ten  with  our  characters,  other  than  Mexican.  Every  where 
else,  in  that  region  as  well  as  amongst  our  own  Indians,  the 
Missionaries  had  no  other  way  of  learning  the  language  and 
deducing  its  rules,  than  by  oral  communications  with  the  In- 
dians. But,  in  Mexico,  several  native  educated  Indians  did, 
almost  immediately  after  the  conquest,  write  works  in  their 
own  language  but  with  our  characters.  Those  of  Chilmalpain, 
Cristoval  del  Castfllo,  and  others,  though  never  published,  are 
still  existing  and  must  have  facilitated  the  knowedge  of  the 
Mexican. 

Yet  the  occasional  observations  and  illustrations,  found  in 
the  Grammars  of  other  languages,  are  sufficient  to  show  that, 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  that  of  grammar  proper,  the  struc- 
ture and  general'  principles  are  the  same.  Of  those  which 
have  been  examined,  the  Otomi  has  the  least  affinity  with  the 
others. 

Amongst  the  numerous  particles  which  are  united  with 
other  words,  a  distinction  must  be  made,  between  those  which 
modify  or  alter  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  those  which, 
without  changing  it,  are  expressive  of  its  relation  to  some  other 
object.  These  relations  are,  in  our  own  language,  expressed 
by  separate  prepositions;  in  those  of  the  Indians,  almost 
universally  by  mseparable  particles,  united  principally  with 
nouns  and  pronouns,  and  which  have  the  character  of  our 
prepositions,  but  which,  though  in  some  cases  prefixed,  are 
generally  placed  after  the  noun  or  pronoun.  Such  are  the 
particles  which  mean,  in,  within,  with,  m  company  with,  on, 
under,  above,  below,  next,  near,  before,  opposite,  beMnd,  &c. 
&c.  This  afibrds  an  additional  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the 
*  languages  to  agglutinate  words  together.  In  the  Mexican,  it 
is  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  no,  mOy  t,  to,  amo,  in,  that 
they  are  united.  Pan,  means,  above ;  nopan,  above  me ; 
mopan,  above  thee ;  ipan,  above  him,  &c.  It  also  means,  in ; 
apan,  in  the  water ;  the  termination  tl  of  atl^  water^  beinjg  lost 
in  composition. 
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Other  particles  united  with  nouns  have  the  character  of 
adverbs  and  indicate  locality,  abundance,  similarity,  equality, 
fee.  In  the  Mexican,  ca  indicates  "instrument,"  in  that 
sense  which  we  express  by  toith ;  but  it  must  be  united  with 
the  noun  by  the  particle  (ligatura)  ti :  he  has  hurt  him  with 
a  stone,  tetica  onicmoilac ;  te  is  tetl,  a  stone,  which  loses  its 
termination  il  in  composition.  The  particles  which  thus 
modify,  designate,  restrain,  or  alter  the  meaning  of  words  are 
very  numerous  in  all  the  Indian  languages.  Many  of  these 
have  no  apparent  signification,  and  consist  only  of  an  altered 
or  additional  termination.  Verbal  nouns,  viz.  nouns  derived 
firom  verbs,  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  of  that  de- 
scription. 

The  second  part,  or  fourth  book  of  Paredes*s  Mexican 
Grammar,  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  formation  and 
signification  of  such  nouns.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  extracts, 
inserted  in  the  grammatical  notices,  that  the  various  termina- 
tions m,  cmi,  K  and  tli,  liztli,  oca^  oil  and  yotly  kiia,  e  and  o, 
convert  verbs  into  nouns ;  respectively  corresponding  with  the 
Latin  terminations  tor  and  bilU ;  supplying  the  active  and 
passive  participles ;  expressing  the  act  of  doing  that  which 
the  verb  signifies ;  forming  'abstract  substantives  of  qualities, 
and  corresponding  with  the  English  termination  ness ;  imply- 
ing possession  or  dominion ;  designating  locality,  etc.  The 
distinction  between  the  terminations  liziU  and  ocay  both  which 
express  the  act  of  doing  that  which  the  verb  signifies,  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  precision  of  the  Indian  languages* 
I4ztU  is  active ;  tetla  potlalizili  is,  the  love  I  have  for  an- 
other. Oca  is  passive ;  notla  potlaloca  is,  the  love  another 
has  far  me. 

Instances  of  a  similar  use  of  particles,  either  as  insepar- 
able prepositions,  for  modifying  or  altering  the  meaning  of 
words,  or  for  the  conversion  of  verbs  into  nouns,  are  found 
in  all  the  other  Indian  languages. 

In  the  Tarasca,  the  termmations  ti,  ri,  /a,  form  nouns 
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which  supply  the  active  and  passive  participles :  the  particles 
carah  and  gut  mean  within  ;  chu^  below  ;  do  and  ro  designate 
locality,  etc.  Diminutives  are  formed  by  a  duplication  of  the 
syllables  and  adding  the  tennination  caxeiu 

In  the  Otomi,  numerous  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  pre- 
fixing to  the  verb  letters  which  vary  according  to  the  first 
letter  of  the  verb,  and  also  according  to  the  signification  of 
the  noun.  Distinct  derivatives  are  thas  formed,  signifying 
respectively  the  object  and  the  subject  of  the  verb :  thus, 
from  op-Ao,  to  write,  are  derived  na  ttop-hoy  a  manuscript, 
and  na  yop-ho,  the  writer.  The  nouns  which  designate  the 
subject  of  the  action  are  also  formed  by  addbg  the  termina* 
tion  te  or  bate;  from  pehpi,  to  serve,  na  pehpate,  the  servant. 
And  various  particles  united  with  nouns  (or  verbs)  modify  or 
alter  their  meaning,  denoting  respectively,  greatness,  dark- 
ness, harshness,  liquidity,  origin  or  locality,  ownership,  the 
matter  of  which  something  is  made,  or  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used.  Diminutives  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  particle 
ztzi  to  the  noun. 

In  the  Huasteca,  inseparable  prepositions  united  with  verbs 
are  found,  meai^mg,  in,  within,  inside,  by,  with,  fix)m.  Ab- 
stract nouns  are  formed  by  addmg  to  the  adjective  the  particle 
/aZ,  iaby  or  talab :  tzehuantaly  poor ;  tzehuajiialtaly  poverty. 
Various  adverbs  are  mentioned  which  designate  the  meaning 
of  the  noun  (or  verb)  to  which  they  are  united.  The  particle 
tarn  prefixed  indicates  locality,  and  sometimes  means,  in.  But 
Tapia  Zenteno's  Grammar  is  deficient  in  explanatory  illus- 
trations. 

Beltran's  Grammar  of  the  Maya  gives  a  long  Ibt  of  pre- 
positions and  adverbs,  which  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
either  inseparable  prepositions,  or  those  particles  that  are  used 
in  composition,  and  which  is  also  deficient  in  illustrations. 
This  enumeration  however  afibrds  abundant  proof  that,  in  all 
those  respects,  the  Maya  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Mex- 
ican and  the  other  Indian  languages. 
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Even  in  Gage's  imperfe<;t  sketch  of  the  Poconchi,  we 
find  the  preposition  chi,  against,  united  with  the  several  per- 
sons of  the  pronoun,  and  the  noun  ih,  which  signifies,  the 
back ;  and  also  that  abstract  nouns  of  qualities  are  formed 
from  adjectives,  by  adding  the  terminations  hal  or  Jcil,  which 
are  equivalent  to  the  English  tei-mmation  ness. 

Verbal  nouns  are  formed  in  the  same  way  firom  incorpo- 
rated verbs,  that  is  to  say  Scorn  those  compounded  of  a  verb 
and  a  noun,  such  as  caJcchihua,  to  make  shoes.  Thus  from 
the  Mexican  incorporated  verb  tlaxcalchihua  (chihtui,  to 
make),  to  make  tortillas  or  bread,  are  derived,  ^ZoccafcAiAuani, 
the  maker  of  tortillas  ;  ilaxcalchihualoni,  the  instrument  with 
which  tortillas  are  made ;  and  tlaxcalchiuhcajiy  the  place 
where  tortillas  are  made. 

Several  classes  or  compound  forms  of  verbs  are  formed, 
either  by  an  altered  or  additional  termination  of  a  noun  or  verb, 
or  by  being  compounded  with  another  verb.  Both  species  of 
formation  are  found  in  the  Mexican  language :  and  new  spe- 
cies of  compounded  verbs  are  thus  formed  meaning  respect 
ively,  viz.: 

I  am  going  to  do  ;  I  come  from  doing,  or,  have  just  been 
doing ;  both  formed  by  the  union  of  almost  all  verbs  with 
either  of  the  irregular  verbs,  yauA,  to  go,  to  set  off,  and  hual- 
huhy  or  huiiZy  to  come.  These  two  forms  are  called  Gerund- 
ive conjugations. 

I  make  another  do ;  I  make  something  for  another ;  I  do 
repeatedly,  or,  with  intensity  ;  I  am  in  the  habit  of  domg. 
These  four  forms,  known  respectively  by  tlie  name  of  com- 
pulsive (causative),  applicative,  firequentative,  and  habitual, 
are  formed  by  an  altered  or  additional  termination. 

I  believe  that  I  am,  or,  do ;  I  believe  so  without  reason  ; 
I  pretend,  or,  wish  to  be.  These  three  forms  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  verbs  respectively  with  the  verbs  maii,  ioca, 
tlani. 

Other  forms  might  be  added:  I  make  myself;   I  am,  go, 
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comey  doing  something,  foimed  by  inserting  the  particle  ti  be- 
tween the  two  verbs ;  I  see  with  hatred ;  I  feign,  or,  imagine 
to  be,  derived  from  the  verbs  qualanif  I  hate,  and  nequi,  I 
feign,  united  with  some  other  verb  by  the  particle  ca. 

The  compulsive,  frequentative  (repeatedly),  reiterative  or 
continuative  (always),  possessive  forms,  also  those  which 
express  wish  or  desire,  and  several  other  are  found  in  the 
Tarasca. 

In  the  Huasteca  are  found  the  compulsive  and  frequenta- 
tive  fonns,  and  also  that  derived  from  the  verb  ettel,  to  go, 
corresponding  with  the  Mexican  Gerundive,  I  am  going  to 
do.  This  grammar  being  in  many  respects  incomplete,  it  is 
probable  that  many  other  forms  of  the  same  character  are 
omitted. 

This  observation  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  Beltran's 
Maya  Grammar,  which,  almost  superfluously  copious  in  the 
rules  for  conjugating,  is  extremely  defective  in  other  respects. 
Hardly  any  allusion  is  made  to  compound  words.  Yet  the 
compulsive  form  is  discovered  in  his  list  of  verbs ;  and  more- 
over, that  in  the  fourth  conjugation  it  is  formed  by  the  termi- 
nation cum :  to  make  another  stay,  cahcun  (cahal  is  the  neuter 
verb  "  stay")  ;  pachalcun^  to  make  another  place  something 
behind,  etc.  In  the  second  conjugation,  we  find  hantzah,  to 
make  another  eat ;  chenzah,  to  make  another  yield ;  Jcaabe^ 
zahj  to  make  another  exceed ;  Jeaxzah,  to  make  it  rain,  etc. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  Beltran's  observations,  that  some  of 
the  irregular  verbs  are  used  in  composition.  Such  are  iac, 
which  expresses  the  desire  or  want  of  doing  something ;  and 
also  con,  coXy  xaic,  which  mean,  we  go,  and  seem  to  be  used 
in  the  form,  "  we  are  going  to  do  something."  In  his  long 
list  of  prepositions  and  adverbs,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish those  which  m  the  composition  of  verbs  alter  their 
meaning  and  produce  new  forms ;  and  I  could  discern  only 
the  frequentative,  the  continuative,  and  the  reciprocal  forms. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  thoroughly  investigated,  these  various 
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forms  of  compound  verbs  will  be  found  as  abundant  m  the 
Maya  as  in  the  Mexican. 

But  similar  compound  forms  cannot  be  distinguished,  either, 
in  the  Otomi  Grammar  of  De  Neve  y  Molma,  or  in  his  vo- 
cabulary. Judging  by  analogy  and  fix>m  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  language,  I  am  induced  to  suspect  that  such  forms 
are  generally  expressed,  neither  by  a  compound  verb,  nor  by 
an  alteration  in  the  termination,  but  by  another  distinct  verb. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  grammatical  notices,  that  there  is,  in 
the  Mexican,  a  special  form  called  Reverential,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  language  and  is  found  in  no  other.  High 
sounding  titles,  and  certain  special  expressions  of  respect  to- 
wards men  in  power,  or  superior  classes,  are  found  in  everj- 
language  ;  but  this  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  in  which 
every  word  uttered  by  the  inferior  reminds  him  of  his  social 
position.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  affords  a  sad  proof 
of  the  miserable  state  of  society  which  existed  in  Mexico, 
and  of  the  complete  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

Besides  those  general  forms  of  compound  verbs  and  verbal 
nouns,  there  is  in  all  these  Indian  languages  a  multitude  of 
compound  words,  for  the  formation  of  which  no  general  rules 
have  been  found,  or  are  given.  Various  examples  have  been 
inserted  in  the  grammatical  notices,  and  many  more  might  be 
added.  Paredes  observes  that  when  two  nouns  are  united 
together,  one  of  them  has  an  adjective  sense ;  and  that  when 
two  words  are  united,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  the  first 
word  generally  loses  its  last  syllable.  He  further  says,  that 
generally  compounds  consist  only  of  two  words,  rarely  of 
three ;  and  he  adds  that  those  which  exceed  that  number  are 
principally  used  in  reference  to  sacred  tilings.  The  mission- 
aries have  for  that  purpose  formed  new  words,  made  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  language,  and  intelligible  to  the  In- 
dians. Such  is  the  word  tiacaizintiliztlatlacotti,  the  ori- 
ginal sin;  formed  from  tlacatl,  a  person,  tzintUiztliy  com- 
mencement or  principle,  and  ilatlacoUi,  mi ;  the  commence- 
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ment  or  ibundation  of  the  sins  of  men.  Such  are  also 
in  Cenchipahuacaiehpotzintliy  the  most  pure  Virgin  ;  and 
tackpochilkuicaktUicanarUzin,  our  mother  Virgin  and  Queen 
of  Heaven.  If  I  understand  him  rightly,  the  Father  admiu 
that,  in  their  ancient  times,  the  Indians  had  occasionally  veiy 
long  compound  words.  (Y  en  lo  antiguo  eran  demasiados 
en  sus  poesias  los  Indios.) 

As  a  general  result,  it  appears  to  me  indubitable  that,  how- 
ever dissimilar  in  their  words,  the  grammar  proper  and  general 
structure  of  all  these  languages  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Otomi,  founded  on  the  same  principles.  And  a  compari* 
son  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Maya^  Poconchi,  and 
Huasteca,  corroborates  the  inference  drawn  from  their  vocabu* 
lanes,  that  the  languages  of  Guatimala,  Yucatan,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Rio  Panuco  and  Tampico,  though  distinct,  fonn  but 
one  family.  Considered  in  that  view,  and  extending  to  all 
these  the  generic  name  of  Maya,  this  and  the  Mexican  are 
the  two  principal  languages  of  the  nations  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  inquiry.  It  seems  probable  that  amongst  the 
several  other  languages  of  that  region,  some  will  be  found 
whose  vocabularies  will  disclose  affinities  with  the  Mexican. 

The  general  similarity  in  their  grammatical  forms  and 
general  structure,  between  the  languages  which  we  have  now 
examined  and  those  of  the  more  northern  Indians,  appears  to 
be  also  fully  established.  Almost  all  the  great  features  are  the 
same.  The  principal  exception  is  the  want,  in  the  Mexican 
and  kindred  languages,  of  the  dual  or  special  plural  so  uni- 
versal amongst  our  Indians,  and  which  is  also  found  in  the 
languages  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  only  direct  allusion  to  it 
occurs  in  the  Maya.  In  those  defective  verbs  which  mean 
^^  we  go,"  the  words  con,  cox,  and  otc,  are  used  as  a  dual  and 
mean  "  thim  and  I  go^;"  but,  if  addressing  more  than  one 
person,  the  words  conex,  coxex,  xicex,  are  used ;  they  mean 
"  ye  and  I  go ;"  and  Beltran  calls  them,  plural  plusquam  dual 
expressions.     In  one  of  the  Mexican  grammars^  the  pronoun 
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nehiuxn  is  translated  "  we  &o^A"  (ambos)  ;  and  it  is  declined 
tonehuan,  ye  both,  etc.,  which  seems  a  species  of  dual.  In 
the  Algonkin  languages,  the  distinction  is  in  the  first  plural 
person  of  the  pronoun.  If  when,  in  saying  "  we,"  the  person 
spoken  to  is  included,  this  is  called  the  inclusive  plural ;  but 
if  that  person  is  not  included,  another  form  is  used,  which  is 
called  the  exclusive  plural.  In  the  first  case  the  k,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  second  person,  is  always  used.  In 
the  Mexican,  ti  is  equally  used,  though  with  a  different  accent, 
for  the  second  person  singular  and  for  the  first  person  plural ; 
and  an  is  the  second  person  plural  of  the  pronoun.  Judging 
by  analogy,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  plural  ti  of  the  first 
person  (we)  means,  "  I  and  ye ;"  and  that  the  plural  an,  of 
the  second  person,  means  "  ye,"  not  including  the  speaker. 
But  this  is  only  a  conjecture,  as  Paredes  does  not  say  that 
such  is  the  fact.  Another  observation  may  find  its  place  here. 
In  the  Cherokee,  a  dtstmction,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pick- 
ering, is  made  in  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  viz.,  whether 
that  person  is  absent  or  present.  In  the  Tarasca,  the  follow-* 
ing  distinctions  are  made  in  that  third  person :  ima,  imax,  he 
or  they,  if  they  are  far  off;  thsimi^  if  they  are  present ; 
thsimay  if  they  are  very  far ;  hicha,  if  they  are  seen. 

In  every  other  respect  the  general  similarity  of  character 
is  indubitable. 

Even  admitting  that,  in  some  of  those  languages,  a  verb 
meanmg  or  implying  existence  may  be  found,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that,  neither  in  those  of  the  northern  Indians,  nor  of 
the  nations  which  have  been  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  is 
such  verb  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  in  conjugations,*  or  in 
order  to  connect  the  attribute  with  the  substantive,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  the  presence  of  a  being  or  thing  in  a 
certain  place.     In  the  Indian  sentences  correspondihg  with,  I 

*  The  exception  with  respect  to  the  Passive  voice,  in  the  language  ot 
Chili,  has  been  stated.  With  that  exception,  the  assertion  in  the  text  ap- 
plies to  all  the  langaaget  of  South  America  which  have  been  investigated. 
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am  loved,  I  am  good,  I  am  in  New-York,  the  substantive 
verb  is  never  used. 

Passing  over  minor  points,  the  fundamental  characteristic, 
the  universal  tendency  to  concentrate  in  a  single  word  a  com- 
plex idea,  or  several  ideas  between  which  there  is  a  natural 
connexion,  or  which  present  themselves  together  to  the  mind, 
prevails  equally  amongst  all  the  nations  of  North  America. 
For  thf  proofs  of  this  fact,  in  reference  to  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  more  northern  regions  of  America, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
various  works  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  of  Mr.  Pickering,  and 
to  the  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  by  the  author  of  thb 
Essay.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Duponceau's  views  will  be 
found  in  his  Report  of  12th  January,  1819,  to  the  historical 
committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  his 
Prize  Essay  on  the  Algonkin  languages,  which,  in  the  year 
1835,  obtamed  the  philological  premium  from  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  France.  Mr.  Pickermg's  valuable  works,  to  some  of 
which  he  has  not  even  affixed  his  name,  are  unfortunately 
scattered,  and  consist  of  several  essatys,  published  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  other  scientific  bodies,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Conversations-Lexicon  (Encyclopedia 
Americana).  To  his  Essay  on  the  Indian  Languages  in  that 
Appendix,  as  of  a  general  nature,  I  would  call  specially  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

The  union  of  the  possessive  pronoun  with  the  noun,  and 
of  the  verb  with  both  the  nom^ative  and  objective  cases  of 
the  pronoun,  is  but  one  of  the  applications  of  the  general 
principle  of  concentration.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
above-mentioned  works,  that  not  only  these  grammatical  forms, 
but  also  all  the  various  modes  of  forming  derivatives  and  com- 
pound words,  either  by  the  insertion  of  particles,  or  by  the 
union  of  verbs  with  nouns  or  verbs,  are  found  in  the  Eskimo, 
the  Algonkin,   the  Iroquois,  the  Sioux,  the  Cherokee,  the 
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Choctaw,  the  Muskogh,  the  Caddo,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  northern  Indians  which  have  been  inves- 
tigated.  . 

Thus  in  the  Eskimo,  certain  terminations  added  to  the 
primitive  verb  modify  its  sense :  Aran,  he  is  used  to ;  karpoJc, 
he  begins  to ;  uarpok^  he  continues  to ;  saerpok,  he  ceases 
to ;  narpok,  he  does  nothing  but  to ;  tarpok,  he  intends  to  ; 
jekpok,  he  was  on  the  point  to.  And  there  are  also  particular 
terminations  to  express  the  ideas  of,  probably,  in  a  different 
manner,  better,  ill,  attentively,  faithfully,  hardly,  rarely,  wish- 
ing, expecting,  doing  for  the  first  time,  etc.     (Mithridates.) 

Their  compound  words  enable  also  the  Eskimaux  to  ex- 
press a  number  of  ideas  by  a  single  word.  From  aulisarpok, 
he  fishes,  and  from  other  verbs  meaning,  to  go  to,  and  to 
hasten :  avUsariartorasuarpoky  he  hastens  to '  go  fishing. 
(Duponceau.)  From  agglekpok,  he  writes,  aglekkigiartorasvr 
amiarpok,  he  goes  away  hastily  and  exerts  himself  to  write. 
(Crantz.) 

Several  writers  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Eski- 
maux were  a  different  race  from  the  other  Indian  nations  of 
America.  Their  language  is  eminently  polysynthetic,  and, 
in  that  respect,  in  its  mode  of  forming  other  derivative  or 
compounded  words,  as  well  as  in  its  grammatical  forms,  it  is 
perfectly  similar  to  the  other  Indian  languages,  and  evidently 
belongs  to  the  same  family.  The  physical  type  seems  to  be 
essentially  the  same,  and  no  further  varied  than  might  be 
expected  firom  the  excessive  severity  of  the  climate.  There 
is  not  in  their  size  a  greater  difference  between  them  and  the 
Algonkins,  than  between  the  Laplanders  and  the  Finns. 
With  respect  to  their  true  color,  not  easily  discernible,  Captam 
Clavering,  who  reached  the  most  northerly  inhabited  parts  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  having  thoroughly  washed  a 
boy,  found  that  he  was  copper  colored. 

In  the  Algonkin  are  found  the  reciprocal,  causative,  con- 
tinuous, habitual  forms ;  also  such  as  express,  I  do  it  with 
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another,  I  do  it  instead  of  another,  I  do  it  for  the  use  of 
another ;  I  see  one  far  off,  near,  one  whom  I  know ;  and  a 
multitude  of  compound  words  of  which  Mr.  Duponceau  has 
given  a  great  many  instances.  Delaware :  Amanganaschqui- 
mmschi,  the  tree  with  large  leaves  like  the  hand  (Spanish 
oak).  Chippeway :  JcUoghinifijeniny  I  take  thee  by  the  hand. 
(Schoolcraft.)  Massachusetts :  vrnt-ap-pe'sit'tuk^quis^sun' 
nao-weh'tunk^qtioh,  and  kneeling  down  to  him.  (Eliot's  Bible.) 
Delaware :  Nsckingiwipoma^  I  do  not  like  to  eat  with  him. 
The  same  word  and  form  occur  in  the  language  of  Chili : 
iduanclolavin.     (Duponceau.) 

The  frequentative,  causative,  contlnuative  forms  are  found 
in  the  Iroquois,  the  Choctaw,  and  the  Cherokee ;  also  those 
expressing,  .to  do  something  with  another  person,  to  do  some- 
thing with  an  instrument,  be.  be. ;  and,  in  the  Cherokee^ 
many  other  nice  distinctions,  amongst  which  may  be  enume- 
rated the  collective  and  distributive  forms.  I  tie  two  persons 
together,  and,  I  tie  them  both  each  separately,  are  two  distinct 
verbs.  I  am  going  to  tie  it  over  again  with  it,  Oabingstisauh 
ianega,  is  again  another. 

We  have  in  this  language  and  in  the  Tarasca  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  habit  of  the  Indians  to  employ  specific  terms. 
It  appears  by  a  communication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buthrick  to 
Mr.  Pickering,  that  thirteen  different  verbs  are  used  to  express 
the  action  of  washing  in  the  Cherokee.  Perhaps  as  many 
are  used  in  the  Tarasca  to  express  the  same  action.  The 
primitive  verbs  are,  in  Cb<5rokee,  Cutowo,  I  wash  myself; 
in  the  Tarasca,  hoponi,  I  wash. 
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TanMft. 

putielM. 

culestola 

hopohtsioi 

tai 

tsestula 

cucusquo 

bopongarini 

gari 

tsecusquo 

tacasula 

hopoeuni 

cu 

tataeyasula 

tacoeula 

hopoDduni 

du 

tatseyasula 

tacungkela 

• 

tacuteya 

tseyuya 

cowela 

hopomuni 

mu 

heponchani 

cha 

hopohparani 

para 

hopoxuni 

zu 

I  am  washing  my  head 

aoother'a  head 
my  face 
another's  face 
my  hands 
another's  hands 
my  feet 
another's  feet 
my  clothes 
dishes 
a  child 
meat 

my  mouth 
my  throat 
my  back  behind 
abed       ) 
my  arms  > 

The  particles  which  detennine  the  meaning  of  the  yarb 
do  not  appear  to  have,  m  either  language,  any  connection  with 
the  words  which  signify,  the  head,  face,  hands,  feet,  be.  In 
both,  these  particles  are  applicable  to  other  v^bs  than,  to 
wash.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  in  the*Cherokee  the  verbs, 
to  love,  take,  possess,  leave,  die,  may  be  mpdified  in  the  same 
manner.  Mr.  Pickering  observes  that  the*  same  thing  is  found 
in  some  of  the  languages  of  South  America ;  and  he  quotes 
Gilii,  who  informs  us  that  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the 
Oronoko  to  express  "  I  wash  my  face,"  requires  a  diflferent 
word  from  that  which  would  ex:press  "  washing  my  feet,  my 
handS)"  be. ;  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  of  a  fire,  of  the  sun, 
and  of  the  climate,  have  each  a  particular  word.  Again ;  in 
that  language  (the  Tamanacan),  there  are  distinct  words  for 
the  verb,  to  eat,  according  to  the  thmg  eaten ;  a  distinction 
which  occurs  in  the  Algonkin  and  several  of  the  other  Indian 
languages. 

The  longest  word  in  the  Cherokee  b 

which  means,  ^^  they  will  by  that  time  have  nearly  done  grant- 
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ing  (favors)  from  a  distance  to  thee  and  to  me."  But  this  is 
clearly  a  word  made  by  a  missionary,  not  at  all  in  comnxm 
use,  and  which  shows  only  that  intelligible  words  of  any 
length,  and  correspondmg  with  whole  sentences,  might  be 
formed  by  analogy,  in  conformity  with  the  character  and  rules 
of  the  language.  It  may  be  observed  generally,  that  a  great 
portion  of  those  very  long  words  have  been  invented  by  mis- 
sionaries, both  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  sacred  things  or  abstract  ideas  new  to 
the  Indians.  In  the  Mexican,  the  word  for  *^  original  sin," 
already  quoted ;  m  the  Delaware,  Schiwelendamovntchewagany 
repentance. 

Another  feature  common  to  all  the  Indian  languages  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

In  all  these  languages  distinct  words  are  used  to  express 
in  the  most  minute  manner,  the  different  species  of  kindred, 
younger  and  elder  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  paternal  and 
maternal  grandfather,  grandmother,  uncles,  aunts,  tzc.  This 
is  only  a  special  application  of  the  general  habit  of  giving 
distinct,  specific  names  to  every  object,  animated  or  inani- 
mate. But  it  is  remaikable  that,  in  all  the  Indian  languages, 
the  words  used  by  the  women  for  these  various  species  of 
relationship  or  kindred,  differ  finom  those  used  by  the  men  ; 
and  moreover  that,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  thk  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  there  is  any  difference  in  the  language  of 
the  two  sexes. 

The  Otomi  differs  essentially  from  the  other  Indian  lan- 
guageSf  but  has  still,  in  its  grammatical  forms,  some  features 
in  common  with  them.  The  abridged  view  of  their  grammar 
has  been  extracted  irom  that  of  De  Neve  y  Molina,  of  whom 
the  Spanish  astronomer  Ferrer  (who  presented  the  copy  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society)  says,  that  the  author  was  an 
Otomi  by  birth,  that  he  knew  his  language,  but  not  so  well 
the  Spanish ;  and  that  he  was  no  philosopher.  For  that  very 
reason,  he  had  no  theory ;  he  gives  the  language  as  it  is,  and 
I  believe  that  his  facts  are  generally  correct.     But  his  method 
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is  defective,  his  inferences  may  often  be  erroneous ;  and  the 
true  character  of  the  language  cannot  be  understood  without 
the  aid  of  the  Essay  of  the  learned  Mexican  Don  Manuel 
Naxera,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

The  fimdamental  difference  between  this  and  the  other 
Indian  languages  is  its  monosyllabic  character.  Three  general 
principles  are  laid  down  by  Mr.  Naxera.  First :  words  consist 
of  one  or  two  syllables ;  a  few  which  have  three  syllables  he 
believes  to  have  been  formed  after  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Secondly :  each  syllable,  with  few  exceptions,  has  a  meaning, 
and  is  therefore  a  word.  Thirdly :  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  each  syllable  preserves  its  primitive  meaning. 
He  makes  two  exceptions :  first,  that  in  a  few  instances  the 
original  meaning  of  the  syllable  has  been  forgotten  ;  secondly, 
that  the  pronominal  particles  used  in  conjugating,  and  which 
he  calls  empty  (vacua),  have  no  meaning.  As  these  have 
a  very  clear  and  determinate  meaning  in  the  conjugations,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  author  meant  to  say  that,  when  not  thus 
used,  they  lost  that  meaning  in  compound  words.  Mr.  Nax- 
era has  sustained  his  opinion  by  numerous  illustrations,  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  general  character  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  position  that  all  the  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
are  compounded.  An  examination  of  the  vocabularies*  seems 
to  prove,  that*  there  are  many  words  of  two  syllables,  which 
in  their  nature  are  primitive  and  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
be  compounded. 

Neve  y  Molina  states  that  there  are  many  such  words, 
which  in  common  speaking  are  syncopized  and  become  mono- 
syllables ;  and  he  gives  several  very  precise  rules  showing  how 
they  are  to  be  syncopized ;  for  the  mode  of  doing  it  varies 
according  to  the  termination  of  the  word.     Decisive  as  this 

*  Besides  a  vocabulary  of  about  two  thooaand  words  annexed  to  the  gram- 
mar of  Neve  y  Molina,  we  have  another  of  a  later  date  by  Father  Lopez  Yepea. 
Mexico,  1896. 
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appears  to  be,  an  explanation  is  still  wanting,  showing  how, 
in  a  purely  oral  language,  it  has  been  discovered,  that  words 
in  general  use  were  syncopized  or  abridged  from  others.  As 
an  illustration  of  his  meaning  :  I  love,  is  di  madi  ;  and  modi 
is  the  body  of  the  verb  which  remains  inflexible  through  the 
whde.  conjugation.  But  according  to  him,  most  verbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable  lose  by  syncope  their  last  syllable. 
Modi  becomes  by  syncope  ma ;  I  love  God,  di  ma  oqha. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Naxera  asserts,  that  the  gram- 
marian was  mistaken,  in  supposbg  that  the  imperative  was 
the  root  of  the  verb.  It  appears  by  the  vocabularies  that 
a  great  many  verbs  of  two  syllables  have  the  terminations  ti, 
diy  m,  hi,  tzi,  te,  tze,  &c.  These,  according  to  Mr.  Naxera, 
are  the  roots  of  verbs  of  diflferent  meanings,  such  as,  to  follow, 
to  enter,  to  carry,  to  make,  to  produce,  be. ;  which,  united 
with  the  root  of  any  other  verb,  become  the  second  person 
singular  of  its  imperative.  Thus  the  union  of  the  verb  di 
(exequi)  with  ma,  which  he  considers  as  the  root  of  the  verb 
"  to  love,"  makes  the  imperative  madi,  love.  He  further  states 
that  there  are,  in  the  Otomi  language,  three  particles  denoting 
time :  ma,  the  past ;  ni,  the  present ;  mi,  the  future,  which 
are  rarely  though  occasionally  used ;  ni  di  ma,  I  love ;  which 
is  superfluous,  since  di  is  that  pronominal  particle  of  the  first 
person  which  designates  the  present.  And  Mr.  Naxera  infers, 
that  the  Otomi  verbs  passed  through  three  stages :  first,  when 
neither  tense,  mood,  nor  person  was  distinguished  in  the  verbs ; 
secondly,  when,  with  the  aid  of  another  verb,  they  formed 
the  imperative  in  the  manner  above  stated;  thirdly,  when 
they  received  from  a  foreign  quarter  their  present  mode  of 
conjugation. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  solid  foundation  for  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Naxera's  theory. 

With  respect  to  his  suggested  formation  of  the  imperative, 
I  am  not  aware  of  its*  having  a  parallel  in  any  other  language. 
The  imperative  is  almost  universally  the  most  simple  of  modes. 
It  might  be  admitted,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
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some  one  emphatic  verb  with  the  roots  of  all  other  verbs. 
But  it  seems  altogether  improbable,  that  the  Otomies  should, 
in  order  to  effect  that  simple  purpose,  have  used  ten  or  twelve 
verbs  of  different  meanings,*  without  any  visible  reason  why, 
in  any  case,  one  of  these  shoCild  be  used  in  preference  to  any 
other.  When  Neve  y  Molina  adverts  to  the  imperative,  .and 
says  that  in  that  mode  there  is  no  subtraction,  addition,  or  mu- 
tation in  the  verb,  he  alludes  only  to  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
nominal particles,  by  which  the  persons  and  other  inflections 
are  distinguished  ;  and  he  gives  the  whole  conjugation  of  the 
verb  nee,  to  wish,  to  will.f  In  this  conjugation,  ne-e  remains 
inflexible  finom  begmning  to  end ;  in  the  second  person  singu- 
lar of  the  imperative,  it  has  no  pronominal  particle  prefixed 
to  it.  In  this  particular  Mr.  Naxera  agrees  with  him,  and  in 
his  illustrations  gives  ne-e,  volito  ;  but  he  insists  that  the  root 
of  the  verb  is  ne.  Now  it  appears  to  me  altogether  impro- 
bable that  Neve  y  Molina,  an  Otomi  by  birth,  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  his  own  language,  and  have  given  the  whole 
conjugation,  di  nee,  gui  nee,  y  ntty  I  wish,  thou  wishest,  he 
wishes,  if  the  verb  had  been  ne,  instead  of  nee. 

The  only  plausible  reason  for  the  supposition,  that  the 
Otomi  verbs  passed  through  three  different  stages,  and  that 
tlie  present  system  of  conjugation  was  derived  fix)m  the  Mexi- 
can or  some  otlier  foreign  quarter,  is  the  existence  of  three 
emphatic  particles  meaning,  formerly,  now,  and  hereafter. 
But  such  or  similar  adverbs  are  found  in  every  language ; 
and  they  afford  no  proof,  that  there  was  a  time  when  they 

*  The  Latin  equivalents  of  Mr.  Naxera  for  those  verbs  which,  according 
to  him,  are  used  in  the  formation  of  the  imperative,  are,  facere,  efHcere,  virtu- 
tem  habere,  exigere,  posse,  evenire,  exeqal,  expedire,  introire,  intus  esse,  ferre, 
germinare  ;  to  which  he  adds  the  adverbs,  hie,  ibi,  simnl,  and  some  nouns.  If 
every  verb  had  as  many  modifications  of  its  imperative,  corresponding  with 
those  supposed  auxiliary  verbs,  this  would  be  intelligible  ;  but  each  verb  has 
but  one  imperative,  formed  in  some  by  one,  in  others  by  another  of  these  auxi> 
liaries,  without  any  motive  for  the  selection. 

t  See  that  conjugation  at  large  in  the  Grammatical  Notices.  Observe  that 
the  verb  ne-t  consists  of  two  syllables. 


supplied  the  want  of  conjugations.  The  sentence,  ni  di  ma, 
now  I  love,  is  simply  emphatic,  corresponding  with  the  Eng- 
lish, I  do  love,  and  with  the  Latin  union  of  the  pronoun  ego, 
fee,  with  the  inflexion  of  the  verb  expressive  of  the  same 
person.  • 

The  supposition  that  the  Otomi  conjugations,  as  they  now 
undoubtedly  exist,  were  borrowed  from  another  language,  is 
equally  untenable.  If  there  was  a  time  when,  in  any  lan- 
guage, verbs  were  pure  abstractions  without  distinction  of 
time,  number,  and  person,  such  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
these  distinctions,  that  it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  they 
grew  out  of  the  language  itself  and  were  not  borrowed  from 
any  foreign  source.  But  the  whole  is  a  gratuitous  hypothesis. 
We  must  take  the  language  as  it  is ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  conjugating,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  as  will 
appear  by  comparing  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  nee  in  the 
grammar  with  Mr.  Naxera's  note  C  (modus  conjugandi). 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the 
Otomi  conjugations  and  other  grammatical  forms,  and  those 
of  the  other  Indian  languages ;  but  that  they  differ  in  many 
essential  respects.  All  these  differences  may  probably  be 
traced  to  the  monosyllabic  character  of  the  language  ;  they 
flow  immediately  from  the  total  inflexibility  of  the  Otomi 
nouns  and  verbs,  and  from  the  general  absence  of  suffixed 
particles. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  nouns  are  (with  a  single  excep- 
tion in  the  Tarasca)  susceptible,  in  the  other  Indian  lan- 
guages, of  no  other  modification,  than  that  which  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  singular ;  that  this  is  gene- 
rally effected,  not  by  any  inflexion,  but  by  a  suffixed  particle ; 
and  that  even  in  that  respect  they  are  defective,  since  there 
is  not,  in  several  of  the  languages,  any  plural  proper  for  in- 
animate things,  or  even  for  irrational  beings.  In  the  Otomi 
the  noun  remains  altogether  inflexible,  and  the  plural  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  singular  only  by  the  prefixed  article,  na, 
in  the  smgular ;  ya  or  ye  for  the  plural.     The  Otomi  is  simi- 
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lar  to  the  other  Indian  languages,  in  distinguishing  in  a  variety 
of  instances  animated  beings  fix>m  inanimate  things,  and  in 
making  generally  no  other  distinction  of  sex,  than  by  prefix- 
to  the  name  of  the  animal,  words  respectively  signifying 
"male"  and  "female." 

The  pronouns  act  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  conju- 
gation of  the  verbs  of  all  the  Indian  languages.  In  many 
instances,  different  pronouns  are  used  in  the  different  tenses 
and  moods.  Thus  for  instance,  in  the  Mexican,  ni  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  present  becomes  oni  in  the  preterite, 
and  ti  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  becomes  xi 
in  the  imperative.  But  in  almost  every  case,  the  distincUon 
of  tense,  mood,  and  voice  is  also  distinguished  by  a  difference 
in  the  termination  of  the  verb.  Thus  in  the  Mexican,  ni 
matchia^  I  teach,  is  the  present ;  oni  matchi  is  the  preterite, 
and  ni  tnaichialoy  I  am  taught,  is  the  passive.  In  the  Otomi 
there  is  no  passive  voice ;  and,  in  the  active,  the  body  of  the 
verb  remains  altogether  inflexible.  In  the  simple  tenses  all 
the  distinctions  of  person,  number,  and  tense  are  expressed 
by  the  use  of  distinct  pronouns.  There  is  the  same  distinction 
m  the  compound  tenses,  (the  imperfect  and  plusq.  perfect,) 
with  the  simple  addition  of  the  particle  hma. 

Another  observation  is  necessary.  When  the  adjective 
b  conjugated  as  in  the  instance  in  the  grammatical  notices, 
of  dna  memti,  "  I  rich,"  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
imperative  is  not,  as  in  the  verb  proper  nee,  simply  memti,  it 
is  memti  gue.  This  gue  is  the  syncopized  form  of  the  abso- 
lute pronoun  nvgue,  thou ;  which  it  was  necessary  to  add,  in 
order  to  express  our  "  be  thou  rich."  In  this  Mr.  Naxera, 
with  a  slight  variation,  agrees  with  the  grammarian  ;  in  his 
conjugation  of*  the  adjective,  he  adds  to  it  the  particle  we  (in- 
stead oi  gue) ;  nho,  good ;  nhowe,  be  thou  good. 

Having  thus  stated  the  exceptions  or  objections  to  Mr. 
Naxera's  theory,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  substantially  cor- 
rect in  every  other  respect.  I  have  not  pursued  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  alleged  similarity  between  the  Otomi  and  the 
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Chmese,  with  which  I  am  altogether  unacquainted.  But  if 
both  languages  are  monosyllabic  in  the  same  sense  of  the 
word,  they  must  be  similar  in  those  particulars  which  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  that  fundamental  principle.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  various  modifications,  or  in- 
tonations of  the  vocal  sounds,  to  which  recourse  has  been  had 
in  both  languages,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  possible 
syllables  and  monosyllabic  words.  In  the  Otomi  certainly, 
in  the  Chinese  probably,  the  greater  number  of  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  significative 
syllables,  which  preserve  the  original  meaning.  This,  in  the 
Otomi,  is  done  in  the  most  inartificial  manner^  by  the  simple 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  monosyllabic  words,  as  may  be  seen 
m  the  examples  given  in  the  grammatical  notices.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  varieties  effected  by  nasal,  guttural,  and  other 
modifications  of  the  vocal  sounds,  by  different  intonations  and 
accents,  there  is  still  a  great  number  of  homophonous  words 
that  have  different  meanings.  The  article  na  is  principally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  noun  from  the  verb, 
when  both  words  are  the  same. 

The  distinct  character  of  the  Otomi  teaches  us  that  we 
must  be  cautious  in  drawing  too  general  conclusions.  It  ap* 
pears  certain  that  almost  all  the  Indian  languages  are  similar 
in  their  gnunmatical  forms,  structure,  and  general  character. 
But  it  does  not  foUow  that  there  are  no  exceptions.  It  is  no 
more  extraordinary  that,  in  America,  the  Otomi  and  probably 
some  other  languages  should  essentially  differ  fit)m  the  gene- 
rality of  the  other  American  languages,  than  that,  in  the 
western  part  of  Europe,  the  insulated  Basque  should  to  this 
day  remain  a  living  proof,  that  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Europe  do  not  belong  to  that  great  family  -of  languages, 
designated  by  the  name  of  Indo-European.  Whether  the 
separation  of  the  Otomi,  fit>m  the  other  American  languages 
known  to  us,  took  place  in  America,  or  in  the  country  whence 
its  first  inhabitants  migrated,  is  a  question  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  solve. 
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There  is  a  coincidence  in  the  formation  of  syllables,  be- 
tween the  Otomi  and  the  Cherokee,  which  may  be  worthy 
of  notice.  All  the  syllables  and  words  end  in  both  languages 
in  a  vocal  sound. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sequoyah,  or  Guess,  a  native  Che- 
rokee, succeeded  in  forming  a  syllabic  alphabet  for  that  lan- 
guage, consisting  of  only  eighty-five  characters,  which  is 
universally  used  by  the  Cherokees  when  writing  in  their  own 
tongue.  If  he  did  succeed,  it  was  because  every  Cherokee 
syllable  ends  in  a  vocal  or  nasal  sound,  and  that  there  are  no 
other  double  consonants  but  tl  or  dl,  ts,  and  combinations  of  < 
with  four  or  five  different  consonants  which  follow  it.  It  is  true 
that  he  departed  fiom  the  principle  of  a  purely  syllabic  alpha- 
bet, by  assigning  to  the  <  a  distinct  character.  But  supposing  he 
had  not  done  so,  yet,  as  the  language  has  but  twenty  consonants 
or  double  consonants  in  use,  including  all  the  varieties  (k  and^, 
d  and  t,  dl  and  iJ),  and  six  vowels  including  the  nasal  sound ; 
there  are  at  most,  and  considering  each  vowel  as  a  syllable,  but 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  possible  syllables  in  the  language. 
Whether  there  exists  any  other  of  that  character,  I  cannot  say. 
The  number  of  syllables  in  actual  use  in  the  English  probably 
exceeds  one  thousand.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Cherokee  never 
could,  without  changing  this  characteristic  formation  of  sylla- 
bles, become  a  purely  monosyllabic  language,  since,  in  that 
case,  it  would  have  contained  but  the  wholly  incompetent 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  words.  In  order  to 
increase  that  number,  they  resorted  to  a  combmation  of  sylla- 
bles ;  and  a  language  was  produced  eminently  polysyllabic 
and  polysynthetic. 

But  there  is  another  important  difference  between  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Otomi.  In  answer  to  one  of  the  queries 
transmitted  at  my  request  by  the  War  Department,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Worcester  replied,  that  there  were  in  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage but  fifteen  monosyllables,  principally  adverbs.  In  other 
words,  the  Cherokee  syllables,  with  few  exceptions,  have  no 
signification  or  meaning ;  whilst,  in  the  Otomi,  ahnost  every 
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syllable  is  significative  and  preserves  its  meaning  when  making 
part  of  a  compounded  word.  The  consequence  is,  that  every 
Cherokee  word  of  two  syllables  may  have  a  primitive  or 
simple  meaning  ;  whilst  every  such  Otomi  word  participates 
in  the  respective  meanings  of  its  two  syllables. 

The  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  processes, 
supposmg  (which  appears  impossible)  that  the  Otomi  had 
consisted  exclusively  of  monosyllables,  is  prodigious.  Their 
fifteen  vocal  sounds  or  intonations,  multiplied  by  their  twenty 
consonants  or  double  consonants,  would  have  given  but  three 
hundred  words.  The  possible  double  combinations  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  Cherokee  syllables  might  produce 
fifteen  thousand  words  of  two  syllables.  It  is  certainly  a 
most  rich  and  copious  language ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  Otomi, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  vocal  modifications  and  intona- 
tions, and  the  resources  it  draws  fix)m  its  compounded  words, 
is  comparatively  poor,  and  may  to  some  extent  have  impeded 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  that  people. 
Those  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  were  inter- 
mixed with  the  Mexicans  and  Tlascalans,  occupied  an  inferior 
situation ;  and,  to  this  day,  they  are  represented  by  Don 
Carlos  de  Bustamente,  (in  his  edition  of  Sahagun,)  as  being 
much  less  civilized  than  the  other  Indians. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  appended  specimens  of  conjuga- 
tions, that  there  is  much  variety  in  the  collocation  of  the  verb, 
pronouns,  and  particles,  which  together  designate  the  person, 
number,  tense,  and  mood.  The  several  terminations  of  the 
root  of  the  verb  may  be  considered  as  pure,  inseparable  in- 
flexions. The  pronoun  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  the  Tarasca 
and  in  the  intransitive  verbs  of  the  Maya ;  and  in  this  last 
case,  the  pronoun,  except  m  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the 
indicative,*  is  en,  ech,  be,  which  is  the  objective  case,  (p<£- 

*  In  the  present,  m  eah;  in  the  imperfect,  m  eueki.  This  im  eak  is 
a  defective  verb,  meaning,  "  I  make/'  and  has  only  those  two  tenses  (Beltran, 
page  69).  The  imperfect  cuehi  is  used  in  the  fonnatfon  of  componnd  tenses 
of  TeThs  both  transitiTe  and  intransitive  of  the  Maya. 
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nitet  me,  il  me  souvient,  methinks).  In  all  the  other  languages, 
the  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  is  placed  before  the  verb. 
When  in  the  objective  case,  (transitions,)  it  is,  in  some  lan- 
guages, as  the  Mexican,  suffixed  to  that  in  the  nominative 
case ;  in  others,  as  the  Maya,  it  is  detached  from  the  pronoun 
in  the  nominative,  and  placed  after  the  verb. 

All  the  particles  suffixed  in  the  conjugations  are  (the 
Poconchi  excepted)  used  only  in  order  to  form  compound 
tenses  ;  and  it  may  be  that,  as  cah,  ctichi^  they  are  derived 
from  other  words  and  are  significative.  In  the  Poconchi,  ta 
suffixed  is  the  sign  of  the  optative  "  may  it  be."  Two  of 
the  particles  prefixed,  bin  in  the  Maya,  and  inva  in  the  Po- 
conchi,  designate  the  fiiture ;  and  both  are  derived  firom  verbs 
meaning,  '^  I  go,"  in  the  respective  languages.  Kia  is  also 
in  the  Huasteca  the  sigh  of  the  fiiture.  All  the  other  pre- 
fixed particles  designate  moods.  Those  of  the  Tarasca  and 
the  Hihuil  of  the  Maya  are  probably  separable  conjunctions 
or  particles.  In  the  Huasteca,  the  particles,  though  prefixed 
to  the  verb,  are  placed  after  the  pronoun. 

With  respect  to  the  numerous  particles,  other  than  those 
used  as  aforesaid  in  the  conjugations,  which,  united  to  nouns 
or  verbs,  modify  their  meaning  or  have  the  character  of  our 
prepositions,  the  rules  for  their  collocation  are  not  the  same 
in  all  the  dififerent,  nor  uniform  in  the  same  language.  But, 
and  principally  in  reference  to  nouns,  these  particles  are 
generally  suffixed. 

In  languages  destitute  of  inflexions  designating  cases,  and 
where  the  meaning  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  words, 
there  must  be  fixed  rules  for  that  purpose.  Some  illustrations 
will  be  found  in  the  Grammatical  Notices  ;  but  this  subject 
requires  further  investigation.  It  is  also  believed  that  re- 
searches into  the  formation  of  words  in  their  connection  with 
sounds  might  assist  in  the  discovery  of  affinities  between  lan- 
guages. For  instance  :  the  terminations  al,  ac,  are  given,  in 
the  appended  tables,  as  the  respective  signs  of  the  present 
and  fiiture  of  the  intransitive  verb  in  the  Maya  language ; 
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but  the  said  terminations  are  in  fact  I  and  c,  preceded  by  a 
varying  vowel,  which  vowel  is  always  the  same  as  the  last 
vowel  of  the  root  of  the  verb,  nac-al^  to  rise ;  Jcim-il,  to  die ; 
oool,  to  enter ;  and  also  in  the  future,  nacac,  kitnicj  ococ,  &c. 
In  various  other  cases,  the  vowel  or  consonant  to  be  used 
depends  on  the  sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  preceding  root. 
Is  this  a  special  feature  of  this  family  of  languages  ? 


Comparative  View  of  the  Pronouns. 


oceaaionalUy 

QMdin 
Conjngatioiu. 

1 

Uied  in  Conjugatione. 

Pan. 

NominaUvo. 

ObjecUve. 

Preient 

Other  TenMi. 

MlXICAR. 

iUX 
Siog.^ad 
^  <3d 

nehoatl 

no 

ni,no 

oni(pret.ete.) 

nech 

tehoatl 

mo 

U,te 

zi  (imperat.) 

mitz 

yehoatl 

1 

omitted,  yo 

k,ki 

(lit 
(3d 

tehuan 

to 

ti 

tech 

am«haaa 

amo 

an,  am 

amech 

yehoan 

in 

omitted 

kin 

HaA«T>CA. 

(lit 

nana 

a 

na    0           in 

tan 

Uta 

a,  ana 

u    a,  ana    it 

tat 

a«. 

in 

a      in 

Chi? 

(lit 

hnahoa 

buabnaya 

y» 

PlOT.      9d 

za 

zaza 

zaza  ya 

tazi 

(3d 

baba 

babi 

boa,  a 

Mata. 

Noans  begin- 
ning witb  a 

Verb!  begin, 
ning  wlt£  a 

cent. 

Towel. 

COM. 

ToweL 

Bisig.    9d 
(3d 

ten 

in 

a 

in 

Q 

en  * 

taeh 

a 

au 

a 

au 

eeh 

1*7 

a 

y 

a 

y 

ic,ah 

(Irt 

Phir.^ad 

;3d 

to-on 

ca 

ca 

0 

ca 

on 

to-«z 

a-ez 

aa-ez 

a-ez 

aoez 

ez 

I(M>b 

nlob   1  u-lob 

Q-lob 

a-lob 

ob 

POCOROHI. 

- 

(lit 

no 

u 

na        [inn  tin 

iznu  (preter.) 

kin 

a 

an 

ua        [nau  at 

ti 

ni 

r 

inru      inr 

in 

(lit 

Plor.    9d 
3d 

ca 

ca 

inca      ink 

CO 

a-ta 

ao-U 

nata     nanta 

tita 

i-tait 

ki-tak 

inkitak  inktak 

kitak 

Tabasca.      1 

/  lit'  hi 
ffiqc.    dd'tho 

(  3d  <  hindft,  ima 

huchevt 

oa 

leni,  deni 

thttichereti 

care 

kini 

hinde  even 

U 

ini 

( lit  hucha 
Plor.    Sd    thuea 

(3dibiehaiinax 

hncba  even 

cacuebe 

itziui,  kini 

tbuichereti 

cahtsi 

ziini 

hiebaeveri 

tiz 

Otomi.          1 

PrtUr,    FSA. 

( lit'  ntagii 
8i]ig.^SdiD0fiie 
(  3d  1  nuny 

ma 

di 

da,zu  ffa,go- 
[azta. 

gul,kl 

ni    » 

gni 

L  ^ 

na,ni 

y 

bi,ba 

(  lit  DQgahe 
nar.^adina«vogiii 

ma  bo 
nigui 

dibe 
gnigal,giii]iii, 

'^^'^ 

(3d 

jnayo 

naya 

yjtt 

Biyii,bay« 
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Conjugations  of  the  Present  of  the  Indicative* 


INTRANSITIVE. 

TRANSmVB. 

Non.« 

0  Jecl. 

Per*. 

Vert. 

Tenee 

Plur.1. 

Pronoun 

Veifc 

Tenee. 

PI. 

Mbxicar. 

I  teach  him. 

fundy 

rlit 

Di 

nami 

nik 

matchi 

JVIk.ttt,*e. 

8. 

\^ 

U 

nemi 

tik 

roatehi 

are  the  com- 

to  live. 

(TA 

nami 

k 

matchi 

binaUon      of 

(lit 

ti 

nami 

tik 

matchi 

the    nomina- 

P. 

Jad 

(3d 

an 

nemi 

ank 

k 

matchi 
matchi 

tive  and  Ob- 
jectire  cases 
of  the  pron. 

Prononn 
Non. 

Verbi 

ObJ. 
Prun. 

I  do  it  to  him. 

I  make, 

wilhoni  et- 

lit 

Sid 
3d 

naiiatt 
tataa 

tay 

tab] 
tab^ 

al 
al 
al 

U 

a 
in 

tab 
tab 
tab 

chi-al 
cbi^l 
chi-al 

OU  appears  to 
betheobjecu 

/I«t 

y» 

taJ^ 

al 

bnabua 

tab 

chi^ 

ive  prononn 
Aisi'nfistbe 
sifn    of   the 

pnMlnf  p. 

9d 

taH 

al 

xaxaa 

tab 

chi-al 

rheobJ.«l*^^- 

!U 

fiaba 

tab 

u 

buHbna 

tab 

chi^l 

li^KirL-i. 

present. 

Uv«. 

PoCOlfCHI 

Ilo*e. 

knki. 

(lit 

kin 

ki 

nn 

loeoh 

(The  distine- 

8. 

)9d 

Ti 

ki 

na 

looob 

Uon  between 

I  lay. 

(3d 

in 

ki 

inra 

looob 

'[  loTe>  and 

(1st 

koha 

ki 

inka 

looob 

*I  love  him/ 

P. 

>9d 

U 

ki 

ta 

na 

looob 

U 

is  not  ataied 

(3d 

ki 

ki 

tak 

inki 

loeoh 

tak 

in  the  Gram- 
mar. 

1 

ObJ. 

M4TA. 

MCOl, 

Vwb. 

Tchm. 

Pron. 

Tenet.' PI. 

•"/;« 

rUt 

nao 

al 

in 

cab 

ten 

cambex 

ic 

I  teach  him. 

M 

nac 

al 

a 

cab 

tech 

eambex 

ic 

toriae. 

'3d 

nac 

al 

a 

cab 

lay 

cambex 

ic 

lit 

nac 

al 

c 

cab 

to-on 

cambex 

ic 

P. 

^M 

nac 

al 

a 

cab 

ex 

te-ex 

cambex 

ic 

(3d 

nac 

al 

n 

cab 

Ob 

l<M>b 

cambex 

ic 

OTOVI. 

Otomi. 

Verb. 

TeiiM. 

ProD. 

Plur. 

Pronoan 

Verb. 

PI. 

Taiusca. 

pa 
PA 

ba 
ha 

ca 
care 

Di 
Goi 

nee 
nee 

IX  MS, 

I  carry, 

wUhoat  f«- 
piMting  P. 
iheobjtci. 

(3d 
3d 

P* 

P» 
pa 
P* 

ba 
ba 
ba 
ba 

ti 
ca 
ea 

ti 

encbe 
hui 

X 

Y 
Di 
Giii 
Y 

nee 
nee 
nee 
nee 

he 
fni 
7« 

I  wish. 

ProaowM 

ObJ. 

■Bd  obj. 

Pron. 

I  carry 
him. 

ilct 

bibini 

pa 

ba 

ea 

di 

nee 

ba 

I  wish  it.  [it. 

tbnbini 

P« 

ba 

ci 

ixe 

»u 

B.    1 

ffOi 

nee 

ba 

k,fi 

thon  wishest 

Bat  the  last  prononn  ca,  oori,  Ifce.  may  be  omitted. 


1 

-3 
5| 


8 
5^ 


3 


.i'l 


\i 

^   "-     i 

Et  3 


as 


I  II 


a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a 
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S  8 


^^tJ  H  M 


I 

c 


5     3     J 


11    111  I  111 


a     a     K 


« 
IS 

< 


.i  il 


a 


dss^sas  s&csa 


•  = 


IS 


1111 


teaaeaaeea 


•=•3  -  S 


1 

e  a  a      & 

2 

SSSSS-s^ 


S8S8SSSSSS8SSs! 

BHcacBCBPca a  S  S I 


3  3 

» "5  "3  *S  tf 

a  X  £  .•«  J3  H 

fiQ  P3BBEB8Q 


o        s     S  OS  8      e 


^i     ht  A  U  -a  I 


&&1    &£.S.£g.S.S,£S.  t  S. 


=-5 


a     ■  e  '5  'i  'a  "S 


si  ^ 

11," 


.&      89    .1        la.'s 


r 


32    'JB'j 


tin 


an  n  ssl   nil 


a'Se      Sa     'Sa'c 


III 


•4%  4        -s 

miuima 


3 -a" 


.sji-s  -a  -s 


I 


III  IllJIilllll 
ill  iiliiiiilil 


a  a  a  a 

ssa  ass   SSS3S   3 


'Sob's 

CQBBBBCB 


J5    8 


Itftfttf  fl 


I  s^ 


ii 


o  a  o     o  a 

III  II  H^ 
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•s-g-s-g  •§ 


i 


11 


•I       1---'  llllll 


gnsn 

f. |'  =  =  "    555533   3-S3-3    „f^g^»      lsS'8'8 


coco  P  o 


I  «  «  «  f  «  « 


f 


s   g   S  s 

3 

■3 


1- 


Mil...- 

.«     ^     —  —  3     ^f^g^^       lain 


«  13 

-  Si 

f- 


.1 


sa  ^^ 


*M  MM 


AM  " 

o  9  00 

*:  §1 

^  sa 


BB 


M  H  MM 

o  a     -s-S 


•s     JS 


55 

M 


•SI 


i 


3' 


•g-g  iJfl 

tf  e'a 

M  ».. 

o  a  2 


BB     „g 

5^ 


II 

;«3 


.  ffll  iUl 

P-*  -  -  «  *  •  * 


.5  i 


1111 


8838 


V 


'S'S'S'S 

Salt 


-1 


II 


hll      -.=--6 

1»- 


! 


0  a^  9 

■  S  ■  ■ 

.11 


i-g-s-s 
isis 


a  a  0  a 
•  •  •  • 

JJ5JS 


ees 


0*2-8 


M^d  -llisfil  -^'lissl  -^lisil  «iel;sal  jhsi 


1^ 


ill  *v^  y 


SECTION   II. 


NUMERATION. 


Arithmetic  or  Numeration  has  necessarily  preceded 
Calendars,  or  any  attempt  to  compute  dme.  Men  must  have 
known  how  to  count  as  far  as  365,  before  they  ascertained 
that  the  solar  year  consisted  of  365  days.  It  is  well  known 
that  almost  all  nations,  in  fbrmmg  their  system  of  numeration, 
have  adopted  a  decimal  arithmetic,  and  that  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  men  first  beginning  to  count  by  their  ten 
fingers.  This  b  the  case  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  United  States ;  though  it  must,  be  allowed,  that  there  is 
much  confiision  and  but  litde  regularity,  in  the  formation  of 
the  names  expressing  the  higher  numbers,  which  they  hardly 
ever  wanted.  The  arithmetic  of  the  Peruvians  and  of  the 
Araucanians  is  purely  decimal. 

Traces  are  found  in  several  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
their  havmg  first  counted  by  fives.  This  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Eskimau,  the  Algonquin,  and  the  Choctaw. 
The  primitive  mode  of  counting  by  the  fingers  is  still  apparent 
in  the  Eskimau  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  names  of  the 
numerals,  8,  9  and  10,  mean  respectively  the  middle,  the 
fourth,  and  the  little  finger. 

This  primitive  mode  of  counting  by  fives  is  also  apparent 
in  the  Mexican,  the  Otomi,  and  the  Carib  languages. 


Mexican,    1  Ce  6  Chicha  ce 

2  Ome  7  Chic  ome 

3  Yey  8  Chicu  ey 

4  Naui  9  Chicu  naui 

Caribe,  St  Vineea^  )  1  Abana 
CoL  Galindo,        S  ^  Biama 

3  Irwa 

4  Bamburi 

4 


Otomi,    1  Ra 

2  Yoho 
3Hiu 
4  Gooho 


6  Ra  to 

7  Yoto 

8  Hia  to 

9  Cy  to 


6  Abana-LajaDagunt 

7  Biaina-LaJQDaguoi 

8  Irwa-Lajuaagari 

9  Bamburi-Lajunaguci 


so  KEXICAN  NATIONS. 

Caribs,  Essequibo,    >  1  Oween  6  Oween-paimapo 

Mr.  J.  A.  Van  Heuvel,  )  2  Oko  7  Oko-puimapo 

3  Oroowa  8  Orowa-paimapo 

4  Oko-baimena  9  Oko-baimeDa-puimapo 

In  the  Carib  of  St.  Vincent,  given  by^Col.^  Galindo,  five 
is  ahana-wajap ;  ten  b  sun-wajap ;  and  wajcvp  means  hand. 
In  that  of  Essequibo,  five  is  Winectanee^  fix)m  oween,  "  one," 
and  aeenay  "  hand." 

But  the  characteristic  of  the  group  of  nations  now  under 
consideration,  is  that  they  count  by  "  twenties  "  instead  of  by 
« tens." 

They  have  a  primitive  or  uncompounded  name  for 
"  twenty ;"  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  count  from 
"  ten"  upwards,  by  the  multiples  and  the  powers  of  "  ten," 
so  they  count  by  the  multiples  and  the  powers  of  twenty. 
In  the  same  manner,  as  we  have  primitive  or  uncompounded 
names  for  the  second  and  third  powers  of  "  ten,"  viz.  one 
hundred,  and  one  thousand  (the  Greeks  added  "  myriad "  for 
its  fourth  power  or  10,000)  ;  so  also  the  American  nations 
have  primitive  and  uncompounded  names  for  the  second  and 
third  powers  of  "  twenty,"  viz.  for  four  hundred  and  eight 
thousand.  Upon  the  same  principle,  they  have  no  primitive 
or  uncompounded  words  for  the  powers  of  "  ten."  They 
express  one  hundred  by  a  word  which  means  "  five  times 
twenty,"  and  one  thousand  by  a  word  which  means  "  twice 
four  hundred,  plus  ten  times  twenty."  With  respect  to  this 
last  number  "one  thousand,"  Beltran  informs  us  that  the 
priests  have  made  some  change  in  the  Maya  language,  by 
giving  to  the  word  pic,  which  originally  meant  "  eight  thou- 
sand," the  meaning  of  one  thousand."  It  is  probable  that  a 
similar  alteration  has  been  made  by  the  priests  in  some  of  the 
other  languages  ;  and  thus,  for  mstance,  the  name  at,  which 
in  the  Huasteca  is  now  given  to  the  numeral  1000,  did  in  the 
origmal  Indian  language  mean  8000. 

The  table  (A)  gives  a  general  view  of  the  system  of 
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nam^ntion,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  semi-civilised  nations 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  of  which  I  could  obtain  the 
numerals.  These  are  only  the  Mexican,  the  Otomi,  the 
Huasteca,  the  Maya,  and  the  Quiche.  All,  therefore,  as  far 
as  we  know,  counted  by  twenties ;  or  had,  if  the  word  be 
admissible,  a  vigintesimal  instead  of  a  decimal  mode  of  count- 
ing. The  numerals  of  three  other  American  languages,  the 
obIj  ones  known  to  me  which  have  the  same  character,  have 
been  added  to  the.  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  numerals  from  1  to  19  are  the 
same  in  the  Maya,  the  Quiche,  and  the  Huasteca,  save  only 
that,  in  the  Maya,  there  is  an  uncompounded  word  (buhu:) 
Sof  the  numeral  '<  eleven."  In  both  the  Quiche  and  the 
Huasteca  uinaCy  inic,  which  means  '^  man,"  is  the  word  for 
20 ;  but,  in  several  of  the  multiples  of  20,  the  word  used  in 
the  Quiche  for  20  is  the  same  as  in  the  Maya  (kal).  The 
word  for  20  in  the  Mexican  language  (pauaUt)  means 
"  account ;"  in  the  Muysca,  it  is  gtie,  a  house  ;  b  the  Carib 
of  Essequibo,  vnneet-anee,  a  hand,  and  carena,  a  person. 
With  the  meaning  of  the  other  uncompounded  names  of  the 
numerals  I  am  not  acquamted. 

In  the  Mexican,  in  the  Otomi,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
Indians  of  San  Antonio  of  Texas,  the  manner  of  compound- 
ing the  numerals,  so  as  to  distinguish  addition  fix>m  multipli- 
cation, is  apparent  and  uniform.  Juxtaposition  alone  desig- 
nates multiplication.  Addition  is  indicated  by  the  insertion 
o(  a  copulative  conjunction ;  om,  or  an,  in  the  Mexican ;  ma, 
in  the  Otomi ;  co,  or  c,  in  the  language  of  San  Antonio.  The 
mode  of  compounding  is  more  confiised  in  the  Maya,  in  the 
Quiche,  and  in  the  Huasteca ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  Maya. 

The  word  for  20  is  kal.  or  hmkal  (one  20) ;  and  the 
words  for  40,  60,  80,  100,  &c.,  are  cakd,  oxkal,  cankal, 
kokaly  &c. ;  meaning  respectively  twice  20,  three  times  20, 
four  times  20,  and  five  times  20,  be.    The  numerals  fipm  21 


sa 
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to  89  are  compounds  of  Jcal^  or  hunkal^  20,  and  of  the  numerak 
1  to  1 9.  But  after  40,  each  subsequent  series  of  twenty  numbers 
is  considered  as  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth  score,  &c.  Thus  the  numeral  41,  mstead  of 
being  expressed  by  a  word  meaning  *'  twice  twenty  plus 
one,''  is  himtuyoxkal,  viz.  the  first  (htmtu)  of  the  third 
score;  axJcal  being  three  times  twenty,  or  sixty.  In  the 
same  manner  the  numeral  42  is  catuyoxJccly  or  the  second 
(catu)  of  the  third  score.  Can  is  4  and  the  numeral  61  b 
huntitcankal,  or  the  first  of  the  fourth  score ;  and  so  on,  till 
you  come  to  the  last  or  twentieth  score,  where,  as  bdk  or 
hunhaJc  means  ^^  four  hundred,"  the  word  for  381  is  htmiU' 
htmbak,  or  the  first  of  the  twentieth  score.  This  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  annexed  table. 


SI  Himtukal 

22  Catukal 

23  Oxtukal 

24  Gantiikal 

25  Hotukal 

26  Uactakal 

27  Uactukal 

28  Uazactukal 

29  Bolontukal 

30  Lahucakal 

31  Boloctakal 

32  Lahcatukal 

33  Oxlahutakal 

34  Canlfthutukai 

35  Holhucakal 

36  Uaclahatnkal 

37  Uaclahutokal 

38  Uaxaclahutakal 

39  Bolonlahutnkal 

40  Cakal 


3d  Sear§,  41  to  60. 

41  Huntuyozkal  let, 

42  Catuyozkal    2d, 

43  Oxtuyoxkal    3d, 

44  Cantuyoxkal  dec. 

45  Hotuyoxkal 

46  Uactayoxkal 

47  Unctuyoxkal 
46  Uaxactuyt>xkal 

49  Bolontuyozkal 

50  Lahuyoxkal 

51  Bulttctuyoxkal 

52  Lahcatuyoxkal 

53  Oxlahutuyoxkal 

54  Canlahutuyoxkal 

55  Holhayoxkal 

56  Uaclahutuyoxkal 

57  Uaclakatuyozkal 

58  Uaxaclahutoyoxka) 

59  Bolonlahntuyoxkal 

60  Oxkal 


61 

65 

70 

71 

75 

80 

81 

85 

90 

91 

95 

100 

185 

190 

195 

200 

385 

390 

395 

400 


HoDtacankal 

Hotucankal 

Lahncankal 

Balactucankal 

Holhucankel 

CaRkal 

Hutuyokal 

Hotuyokal 

Lahnyokal 

Baluctuyokal 

Holhayokal 

Hokal 

Hotalahnnkal 

Lahutulahunkal 

Holhutulahunkal 

Lahunkal 

Hotufaunbak 

Lahuhnnbak 

Holhatuhimbak 

Hunbak 


Ut 

5th 

lOth 

11th 

15th 


a 


l8t     1 

5th 
10th 
11th 
15th 


,iothl|§i 

lOthllls 
^15thJ||| 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  the  Olomb  expressed 
the  numeral  100  by  the  words  cytta  te,  which  means  5  X  20, 
they  had  also  a  distinct  apparently  uncompounded  word, 
nih^bey  for  the  same  numeral  100,  and  that  their  word  for 
lOOO  was  ratta  nihebe,  (10X100),  and  also  an  uncom- 
pounded word,  ma6. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  A,  that  the  uncompounded 
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fUmes,  for  numerals  less  than  twentj,  ate,  lor  the  Maya  1  to 
11;  for  the  Quiche  and  the  Huasteca  1  to  10  ;  for  the  Otomi 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  10  (the  numeral  9  doubtful),  and  for  the 
Mexican  1,  2^  3,  4,  5,  10  and  15* 

The  numerals  of  certain  Indian  tribes  between  the  Rio  ^ 
Norte  and  San  Antonio  of  Texas,  have  been  inserted  in  die 
table,  though  they  were  not  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 
The  fact  that  they  had  the  same  system  of  numeration  (by 
twenties)  as  the  Mexicans  and  the  other  civilized  nations  of 
that  group,  seems  to  prove  an  ancient  intercourse,  or  commu* 
oity  of  origin,  and  also  the  antiquity  of  that"  numeration  which 
preceded  civilization.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  tribes  had, 
for  the  numerals  under  twenty,  only  four  uncompounded 
names,  viz.  pil  1 ;  ajte  2 ;  puguanizan  4 ;  Kudjuyapamany  5. 
Even  the  numeral  3  is  ajti  cpil  (2+1)*  The  other  nume- 
rals are  compounded  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  eight  is  4  x  2  ; 
ten  is  5  X  2 ;  twelve  is  4  X  3 ;  fifteen  is  5  x  3 ;  and  for  com- 
pounding the  numerals  18  and  19  they  have  borrowed  the 
Mexican  word  chicuaSy  6. 

The  Tarahumaras,  an  unqivilized  tribe,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Mexico,  have  a  decimal  numeration ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  Choctaws  and  to  the 
Caddos,  the  tribes  in  the  United  States  nearest  to  San  Antonio 
of  Texas.  We  have  not  vocabularies  of  the  Indians  of  Texas, 
nor  of  those  who  wander  on  the  upper  waters  of  Red  River 
and  of  the  Arkansas,  nor  of  those  of  New  Mexico,  nor  of  any 
of  the  tribes  between  the  Rio  Norte  and  the  Rio  Colorado  of 
California. 

Baron  de  Humboldt  has  shown  traces  of  that  system  of 
vigintesimal  numeration  in  the  Basque  language.  And  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  that  of  the  Muyscas,  who  inhabited 
the  upper  table  land  of  New  Granada,  or  the  section  of  that 
State  where  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  is  situated.  It  is  clear  that 
they  also  counted  by  twenties.  Quihicha,  which  means  foot, 
is  used  in  the  compounds  of  <'  ten :"  it  has  already  been  stated 
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that  the  name  of  the  numeral  20  is  gue,  house ;  and  the 
numeral  one  hundred  is  expressed  by  guehisca,  which  means 
90x5. 

The  Caribs  also  count  by  twenties.  Biet  m  his  travels 
to  Cayenne,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Van  Heuvel,  says  that  they 
(the  Galibis)  for  five  show  a  hand,  for  ten  the  two  hands,  for 
twenty  the  feet  and  hands.  Their  numerals  which  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Van  Heuvel  himself  at  Essequibo,  have,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Muyscas,  been  added  to  the  general  table. 

An  observation  of  Crantz,  when  speaking  of  the  E^ski- 
maus,  must  also  be  mentioned.  His  words  are :  "  Their  pro* 
per  numeral  table  is  Jive :  then  counting  on  their  fingers,  they 
call  six  by  the  name  of  the  first  finger,  and  for  the  following 
repeat  two,  three,  four,  five  ;  and  count  fix)m  ten  to  twenty 
with  their  toes.  Sometimes  instead  of  twenty  they  say  «  a 
manf^  for  one  hundred,  "^»e  men.^^  But  the  generality 
are  not  so  learned,  and  the  number,  if  above  twenty,  they 
call  innumerable." 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Mexican  and  of  the 
Maya,  and  of  which  traces  may  be  seen  in  other  languages 
of  the  same  group,  is  the  alteration  which  the  numerals  undergo 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  counted.  The 
distinctions  are  not  always  easily  to  be  understood ;  and  the 
objects  of  the  same  class,  that  is  to  say,  in  coontbg  which 
the  same  altered  numeral  is  used,  are  apparently  of  the  most 
incongruous  mature.  Those  stated  by  Father  Alonso  de  Molina 
for  the  Mexican  language  are  as  follows. 

The  numerals  as  laid  down  in  the  table  A,  are  used  m 
counting  animated  beings,  mantas,  mats,  paper,  tortillas, 
ropes,  skins,  canoes,  cycles,  knives,  and  candles ;  but  in  count- 
ing several  of  these,  the  word  piJU  and  sometimes  quimUU  is 
substituted  for  pouaUi  (20). 

The  syllable  tetl  is  added  to  the  numerals,  and  these  lose 
their  last  syllable  (matlactetl  for  matlactii,  cempatiaUetl  for 
cen^ouattt)  when  counting  fowls,  eggs,  cocoa,  jars,  frijoles, 
firuits,  roots,  rolls,»or  round  things. 
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The  word  pantU  is  added  to  the  numeral,  when  speaking 
of  ridges  made  by  the  plough,  of  walls,  files  of  men,  and  of 
other  things  arranged  in  length. 

TlementU  is  added  to  the  numeral,  when  speaking  of 
speeches,  dishes,  bags,  shields,  or  when  a  thing  is  doubled 
above  another,  or  when  speaking  of  things  differing  one  from 
the  other. 

In  the  Maya  language,  the  nouns  have  generally  two  ter- 
minations ;  the  particle  U  or  el  being  added,  when  the  noun 
is  not  used  in  a  general  or  indeterminate  sense.  But  the  par^ 
ticle  ppel  is  added  to  the  numerals  under  twenty  for  the  same 
purpose.  Hta%  means  "  one  "  in  the  abstract ;  but  a  man  is 
hunppel  uinic ;  a  tree,  hunppel  che,  &c. ;  so  that  this  word  Atm- 
|ipe2  generally  supplies  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article ;  and 
this  particle  ppel  may  be  applied  generally,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  counted.  Beltran  enumerates 
not  less  than  seventy  particles  which  are  used  in  counting  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  counted.  Some  of 
these  seem  to  be  abbreviations  of,  and  others  substitutes  for, 
the  thing  spoken  of.  Huntul  b  used  when  speaking  of  a 
man ;  hunpok  when  speaking  of  a  bird,  or  generally  of  an 
animal ;  huncot  when  speaking  of  a  quadruped ;  huncuch 
when  speaking  of  a  load  (cargo).  Beltran,  however,  does 
not  explain  in  what  cases,  when  speaking  of  a  man,  you  must 
say  huntul  instead  of  htmppel;  nor  whether  the  particle  ppel 
is  in  every  case  suppressed ;  and  there  is  a  want  of  sufficient 
explanations  or  illustrations  in  his  definitions  of  those  seventy 
particles.  It  can  only  be  asserted  with  certainty,  that  the 
ordinary  numerals,  as  given  in  the  table,  are  altered  by  the 
addition  of  various  particles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
objects  to  be  counted  or  arranged. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  only  of  the  oral  language. 
The  Mexican  is  the  only  one  with  whose  written  language  we 
are  acquainted.  Some  inscriptions  among  the  ruins  of  Copan, 
Palenque,  &c.,  and  the  Dresden  Codex,  exhibit  characters 
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which  are  apparently  hieroglyphics ;  but  to  us  they  are  alto- 
l^ether  uaintelligible.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  existing 
hieroglyphic  painting,  either  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  or  Central 
America,  of  which  we  have  the  interpretation,  other  than 
those  belonging  to  the  Atzec  or  Mexican  proper.  Don  Juan 
Pio  Perez  informs  us  that  not  a  single  one  can  be  found  in 
Yucatan.  He  says  that  Landa,  the  first  bishop  of  that  pro- 
vince, ordered  that  all  the  figures  and  hieroglyi^iics,  with 
which  the  Indians  wrote  or  counted,  should  be  burnt ;  that 
penalties  were  inflicted  on  all  those  who  should  thereafter  use 
•them ;  that  these  were  enforced  rigorously  by  the  priests  and 
the  curates,  who  looked  on  the  possessors  of  any  Indian  paint- 
ings as  idolaters ;  and  that  this  kind  of  persecution  was  such, 
that  the  learned  Indians  (sabios)  abstained  firom  teaching  their 
sons  the  dangerous  art  of  understanding  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts or  paintings,  and  suffered  these  to  be  destroyed  or  last ; 
so  that  there  is  not  now,  amongst  the  Indians,  even  the  recol- 
lection of  their  former  existence. 

The  Mexican  hieroglyphics  of  the  numerals  are  well 
known,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  system  of  numera- 
tion of  the  spoken  language*  They  have  distinct  characters 
for  the  numerals  1,  20,  400,  and  8000  ;  and  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  express  any  number.  The  unit  is  simply  represented 
by  a  small  circle ;  the  numeral  20,  by  a  standard  shaped  as 
a  parallelogram;  the  numeral  400,  by  a  feather;  and  8000 
by  a  purse,  supposed  to  contain  as  many  grains  of  cocoa. 
Moreover,  although  the  number  of  units  fix>m  1  to  19  is  gene- 
rally represented  by  as  many  small  circles,  yet,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  uncompounded  names  for  the  numer- 
als 5,  10,  and  15,  they  also  had  an  abbreviated  and  direct 
way  of  representing  these  numerab.  This  consisted  in  divid- 
ing the  parallelogram,  or  hieroglyphic  of  twenty,  into  four 
squares,  which,  according  as  they  were  colored,  represented 
either  5,  10,  or  15.  It  seems,  also,  that  they  occasionally 
represented  the  numeral  200  by  half  a  feather. 
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The  mode  of  eoundng  by  twenty,  by  four  bondred,  aad 
by  eight  thousand,  had  a  practical  influence.  Bemal  Diaz, 
wfa^i  speaking  of  the  Indian  armies,  counts  them  by  so  many 
aeiqfdpittis,  or  bodies  of  eig^t  thousand  men.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  were  divided  into  battalions  of  four  hundred 
men  each ;  each  of  these  again  subdivided  into  squads  of 
twenty  men ;  and  that  the  hieroglyphic  of  twenty  represented 
originally  the  banner  or  standard  of  each  such  squad.  A 
load  (cargo)  of  dresses,  cloaks,  be,  also  consisted  of  twenty 
such  articles.  The  efEoci  which  this  system  of  numeration 
had  on  the  mode  of  computing  time  will  now  be  shown. 


SECTION  III. 

CALENDARS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world  appear,  in  their  first 
attempts  lo  compute  time,  to  have  resorted  to  lunar  months, 
which  they  afterwards  adjusted  in  various  ways,  in  order  to 
make  them  correspond  with  the  solar  year.  In  America,  the 
Peruvians,  the  Chilians,  and  the  Muyscas  proceeded  in  the 
same  way.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  nations  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry.  And  it  must  be  premised,  that  the 
short  period  of  seven  days,  our  week,  so  universal  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  was  unknown  to  all  the  Indians,  either  of  North 
or  South  America. 

All  the  nations  of  Mexico,  of  Yucatan,  and  probably  of 
Central  America,  which  were  within  the  pale  of  civilisation, 
had  two  distinct  modes  of  computing  time.  The  fiist  and 
vulgar  mode  was  a  period  of  twenty  days,  which  has  certainly 
no  connection  with  any  celestial  phenomenon,  and  which  was 
clearly  derived  firom  their  system  of  numeration  or  arithmetic. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that,  instead  of  the  decimal  mode 
of  numeration,  naturally  derived  firom  our  ten  fingers,  the 
Mexicans,  and  other  nations  belonging  to  the  same  group, 
counted  by  twenties.  They  applied  this  vigintesimal  nume- 
ration to  their  division  of  time,  and  adopted  for  that  purpose  a 
period  of  twenty  days.  An  additional  proof  that  such  was  its 
origin  is  found  in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Mexicans,  having  first  counted  by  fives,  had  primitive  uncom- 
pounded  names  and  distinct  symbols  for  the  numerals  5,  10, 
15,  and  20,  so  also  the  period  of  twenty  days  was  divided 
into  four  small  periods  of  five  days  each. 

The  other  computation  of  time  was  a  period  of  thirteen 
days,  which  was  designated  as  being  the  account  of  the  moon, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  number  of 
days  when,  in  each  of  its  revolutions,  the  moon  appears  above 
the  horizon  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  Indians 
pretended  that  the  moon  was  then  awake,  and  asleep  at  other 
times.  This  explanation  may  not  appear  quite  satisfactory  ; 
and  a  period  of  thirteen  days  is  not  a  lunar  month,  nor  derived 
from  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 
priests,  and  that  it  was  by  it  that  they  regulated  their  feasts 
and  all  their  religious  rites.  In  its  origin,  the  period  of  twenty 
days  had  no  more  connection  with  the  solar  year  than  that  of 
thirteen.  Yet  the  mode  of  counting  by  twenty  days  was 
called  the  account  of  the  sun,  probably  because  it  was  that 
which  was  first  adjusted  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  solar 

We  distinguish  the  days  of  our  months  by  their  numerical 
order,  the  first,  second,  third,  be,  day  of  the  month,  and  the 
days  of  our  weeks  by  specific  names,  Sunday,  Monday,  &c. 
The  Mexicans  distinguished  every  one  of  the  days  of  the  pe- 
riod of  twenty  days  by  a  specific  name,  CipactU,  Elhecatl,  &c., 
and  every  day  of  the  period  of  thirteen  days  by  its  numerical 
order,  from  one  to  thirteen.  In  common  pariance,  we  call  this 
period  of  twenty  days  a  month :  but  we  have  no  proper  Ekiglish 
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name  by  which  to  designate  the  period  of  thirteen  days ;  and 
that  of  week,  sometimes  given  to  it,  does  not  appear  appropri- 
ate. The  Spanish  writers  have  adopted  that  of  trecency  de- 
rived from  trece,  thirteen.  The  names  of  these  twenty  days 
in  their  order,  and  their  signification,  are  as  follows : 


1.  CipacUi, 

Sea  Animal. 

11.  Ozomatli, 

Ape. 

2.  Ehecatl, 

Wind. 

12.  Malinalli, 

Twisted  Grass. 

3.  Calli, 

House. 

13.  ACATL, 

Reed. 

4.  Cuetzpalin, 

14.  Occloll, 

Tiger. 

5.  CobuatI, 

Serpent. 

15.  Q^uauhtli, 

Eagle. 

6.  Miquiztii, 

Death. 

16.  Cozcaquauhtii 

,  Bird  (oura). 

7.  Mazatl, 

Deer. 

17.  Ollin, 

Motion  of  Sun. 

8.   TOCBTLI, 

Rabbit 

14.  Tecpatl, 

Silex. 

9.  Ati, 

Water. 

19.  Q^uiahuitl, 

Rain. 

0.  Itzcuintli, 

Dog.                1 

20.  Xochitl, 

Flower. 

The  leading  names,  Calli,  Tochtli,  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  stand  in 
the  middle  of  each  small  period  of  five  days.  And  there  was 
a  fair,  or  market  day,  once  in  each  of  these  small  periods. 

It  seems  that,  at  a  very  remote  time,  without  any  reference 
to  the  solar  year,  probably  before  they  had  any  correct  notions 
of  its  length,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  or  of  other  adjacent 
regions  combined  these  two  series  of  twenty  and  thirteen,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  several  days  of  the  period 
formed  by  that  combbation.  Thus,  if  Cipactli  was  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  they  added  to  its  name  the  number  one,  be- 
ing the  first  series  of  thirteen.  To  the  second  and  third  days 
of  the  month,  Ehecatl  and  Calli,  they  added  respectively  the 
numbers  two  and  three,  and  so  on,  to  the  day  Acatl,  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  month,  to  which  they  added  the  number  thirteen. 
The  series  of  thirteen  being  then  exhausted,  they  began  again 
to  count  from  one,  giving  to  Ocelotl,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  the  number  one,  be.  In  that  manner  wad  formed  that 
period  of  260  days,  which  is  perpetually  referred  to  by  Gama 
and  other  writers,  and  which  is  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the 
great  Calendar  Stone  belonging  to  the  principal  temple  of 
Mexico.    The  Codex  Borgianus,  that  of  the  Vatican,  and 
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that  of  Bologna^  in  which  do  refereDce  or  allusion  to  the  solar 
year  or  years  is  to  be  found,  afford  abundant  proof  that  all  the 
feasts,  religious  rites,  and  nativities  were  adjusted  in  reference 
to  that  period  of  260  days. 

It  is  obvious  that,  since  13  x  20  =  260,  the  result  of  that 
combination  of  the  two  series  was,  that  no  two  days,  during 
these  260  days,  could  have  both  the  same  name  and  the  same 
numerical  character.  Every  day  was  therefore  distinguished, 
and  could  not  be  confounded  with  any  other  day  during  that 
period.  This  resort  to  a  combination  of  two  series  may  ap- 
pear singular,  and  is  less  simple  than  ours,  in  which  we  desig- 
nate the  days  by  their  respective  numerical  order  in  each 
month.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  adduced  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mexicans  received  their  calen- 
dar from  a  foreign  source.  It  must  be  however  observed,  that, 
in  a  few  instances,  which  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to,  the 
Mexicans  designated  their  dates  by  the  day  of  the  month. 

The  first  approximation  towards  ascertainmg  the  length  of 
the  sdar  year  appears  to  have  been,  that  it  contained  about 
360  days ;  and  accordingly,  the  Mexican  year  at  first  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  of  their  months  of  twenty  days  each. 
Five  supplementary  days  were  subsequently  added,  making 
thdr  year  consist  of  365  days.  They  thus  came  to  the  same 
result  as  the  Egyptians,  but  by  a  different  process,  since  the 
Egyptian  calendar  was  founded  in  its  origin  on  twelve  lunar 
months  of  thirty  days,  to  which  the  five  supplementary  days 
were  afterwards  added. 

It  is  clear  that  this  combmation  of  the  two  series  of  twenty 
and  thirteen  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
the  days  during  the  whole  year  of  365  days.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  260  days,  the  same  designations  of  name 
and  number  again  occur  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On 
lookmg  at  the  Mexican  calendars  publi^ed  by  Clavigero  and 
Veytia,  and  at  that  for  Yucatan  communicated  to  Mr.  Stephens 
by  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  days  of  the 
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five  last  Mexican  or  Yucatan  months  are  respectively  the 
same  as  those  of  the  five  first  months.  Neither  of  these  writers 
takes  any  notice  of  that  defect,  although  Boturini  had  pointed 
it  out,  and  discovered  in  what  manner  it  was  corrected.  This 
was  done  by  the  application  of  a  third  series,  consisting  of 
nine  companions  or  lords  of  the  night,  as  they  are  called. 
BoturinL  (p.  57)  states  expressly,  that  these  nine  signs  were 
ysed  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  days  of  the  year, 
and  that  they  were  not  affixed  to  the  supplementary  days. 
He  gives  their  names  and  order,  which  were  subsequently 
corrected  by  Gama,  the  well-known  and  distinguished  Mexi- 
can astronomer,  whose  work  is  the  principal  guide  in  all  that 
relates  to  these  subjects. 

The  OTder  is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  names,  though 
different,  have  the  same  meaning,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  and  third,  which  Boturini  confounded  with  some  other 
mythological  symbols.  There  b  no  doubt  that  the  names  and 
order  of  these  nine  companions,  as  corrected  by  Gama,  are 
oirrect ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Indian  historian  Cristo- 
val  del  CastiUo.*    They  are  as  follows : 

L  Xiuhteuctli,  Tatl,  Lord  of  the  Year,  Five. 

2.  Tecpatl,  Silex. 

3.  Xochid,  Flower. 

4.  Cinteot],  Goddess  of  Maize. 

5.  Miquiztlj,  Death. 

6.  Atl,  Water ;  its  symbol,  the  goddess  Chalchiuhcueye. 

7.  Tlazolteotl,  Goddess  of  Love. 

8.  Tepeyblotii,  A  Mountain  Deity. 

d.  ftoiabuit],  Rain ;  its  symbol,  the  god  Tlaloc 

•  Gama  says  that  this  Cristoval  was  a  noUe  Indian,  native  of  Tezcooo,  noc 
only  because  he  calls  himself  an  Indian  (nehnatl),  bat  also  because  he  wrote  in 
his  own  language,  which  the  Mestizos  or  of  Spanish  blood  always  avoid.  (Un« 
doabtedly  because  the  Spaniards  are  the  higher  caste :  thus  Don  Fernando 
D^Alba,  though  boasting  of  his  dessent  from  the  princes  of  Teicoco,  wrote  in 
a^ksnish.)  Cristoval  wrote  in  Mexican  the  history  of  Tezcoco»  and  takes  no- 
tice of  the  form  and  order  of  the  Indian  calendars,  &c.  His  history  ends  in 
1599 ;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1606,  more  than  eighty  yean  old. 
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The  first  day  of  the  year  was  designated  not  only  by  the 
name  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  and  the  number  one  of  the 
series  of  thirteen,  but  also  by  the  sign  Tetly  the  first  of  the 
series  of  nine ;  and  as  the  number  ^^  nine  "  is  not  a  factor  of 
260,  the  first  day  of  the  thirteenth  month,  which  is  the  261st 
day  of  the  year,  though  being  the  same  day  of  the  month  and 
having  the  same  numerical  character  as  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  was  distinguished  from  it  by  the  sign  Quiahuid,  which 
is  the  ninth  of  the  series  of  nine.  And  in  the  same  manner 
every  day  of  the  five  last  months  was  distinguished  by  a  sign 
of  this  series,  dififering  fix>m  the  sign  of  the  same  series  annexed 
to  the  days  of  the  five  fifst  months,  which  have  the  same  name 
and  numerical  character. 

Any  series,  consisting  of  a  number  of  terms,  which  was  not 
a  factor  of  260,  would  have  answered  the  purpose  intended ; 
and  it  may  be  asked  why,  for  instance,  a  series  of  three  terms, 
which  was  sufficient,  was  not  used,  instead  of  one  of  nine  terms. 
The  answer  appears  to  me  obvious.  The  Mexicans  did  not 
invent  those  genii,  deities,  or  lords  of  the  night,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting,  their  calendar.  They  had  already  a  place 
in  their  imaginary  pantheon ;  and  the  priests,  finding  that  se- 
ries at  hand,  and  pursuing  their  system  of  combmation,  used 
it  for  the  purpose  above  stated. 

The  Mexicans,  the  Yucatanese,  and  probably  all  the 
neighboring  nations,  had  a  cycle  of  52  years,  in  which'  the 
years  were  distinguished  by  the  combination  of  two  series, 
one  of  thirteen  numbers  (1  to  13)  and  one  of  four  names. 
These  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  principal 
days  of  each  of  the  small  periods  of  five  days :  Tochtli,  Acatl, 
Tecpail^  CaUi.  The  Yucatan  and  the  Chiapa  cycles  differ 
in  no  other  respect  fi*om  that  of  Mexico,  than  by  the  substitu-  ^ 
tion  of  other  names  for  these.  The  order  of  the  years  is  seen 
in  the  following  table,  by  which  it  appears  that  no  two  years 
could,  in  the  same  cycle,  have  together  the  sanie  name  and 
number,  and  be  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other. 
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Mexican  Cycle  of  52  Yean. 


iBt  year. 

14th  year. 

d7tb  year. 

40Uiyear. 

1  TochlU 

I  AcaU 

1  Tecpatl 

1  CaUi 

2  Acatl 

2  Tecpatl 

2  Calli 

2  Tochtli 

3  Tecpail 

3  Calli 

3  Tochtli 

3  AcaU 

4  Calli 

4  Tochtli 

4  Acatl 

4  TecpaU 

5  Tocbtii 

5  Acatl 

5  Tecpatl 

5  Calli 

6  Acatl 

6  Tecpatl 

6  CaUi 

6  TochUi 

7  Tecpatl 

7  Calli 

7  TochUi 

7  AcaU 

8  Calli 

8  Tochtli 

8  AcaU 

8  Tecpatl 

9  TochUi 

9  Acatl 

9  TecpaU 

9Calh 

10  AcaU 

10  Tecpatl 

10  Calli 

10  Tochtli 

U  Tecpatl 

11  Calli 

11  TochUi 

11  AcaU 

12  Calli 

12  Tochtli 

12  AcaU 

12  Tecpatl 

13  Tochtli 

13  AcaU 

13  TecpaU 

13  Calli 

The  Cycle  was  thus  divided  into  four  periods  of  thirteen 
years,  each  beginning  with  the  number  one,  1  TochtU,  1  Acatl, 
be.  This  period  of  thirteen  years  has  generally  been  called 
an  Indiction  by  European  writers.  The  Cycle  was  called  by 
the  Mexicans,  XiuhmolpUU ;  which  signifies  <<  the  tying  up 
of  years."  Two  cycles  made  a  period  of  104  years,  which 
they  called  cehuehueUlizili  (old  age)  ;  but  this  was  not  repre- 
sented in  their  paintings. 

The  year  1  Tochtli  is  the  first  of  the  Mexican  Cycle. 
Yet,  for  some  superstitious  reason  very  unsatisfactorily  ex- 
plained, the  Atzecs  did  not  tie  up  their  years  till  the  ensuing 
year,  2  Acatl.  The  Indian  historian  Chimalpain  says,  that 
the  Atzecs  or  Mexicans  proper  tied  up  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
year  which  corresponds  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1091. 
But,  though  not  placing  miich  faith  in  the  Mexican  legends, 
and  specially  in  their  dates,  I  think  that  this  assertion  refers 
only  to  the  Atzecs,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  cycles  is  of  a 
much  more  ancient  date,  though  probably  due  to  a  nation  of 
the  same  stock  and  language  with  the  Atzecs. 

A  further  approximation  towards  the  true  length  of  the 
solar  year  was  attained,  probably  after  the  invention  of  the 
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cycles.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Mexicans  had  at  least  dis- 
covered, that  the  length  of  the  solar  year  was  about  365  days 
and  a  quarter ;  and  that  in  order  to  correct  their  calendar, 
they  intercalated  thirteen  days"  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  of  fifty- 
two  years ;  which  was  precisely  equivalent  to  the  intercalation 
of  one  day  in  every  fourth  or  leap-year,  as  in  our  Julian  year* 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  days  contained  in  fifty-two 
Mexican  years  (mcluding  the  thirteen  above-mentioned  days), 
was  equal  to  the  number  of  days  contained  in  fifty-two  of  our 
years.  But  as  that  Mexican  intercalation  was  made  only 
every  fifty-two  years,  it  followed  that  the  correspondence 
between  their  and  our  years,  subsisted  only  during  the  four 
first  years  of  their  cycle ;  that,  as  compared  with  our  year, 
they  lost  one  day  every  four  years,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  cycle, 
diis  loss  was  compensated  by  the  intercalation  of  the  thirteen 
days.  These  days  were  considered  as  belonging  to  no  one 
year ;  and  every  cycle  began  with  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
-numerical  character  and  sign. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  early  Spanish  writers,  with- 
out having  very  precise  notions  on  the  subject,  did,  firom 
the  correspondence  of  the  calendar  of  the  Mexicans  with 
ours,  conclude  that  they  must  necessarily  have  corrected  it 
by  an  intercalation  equivalent  to  our  bisextile  year.  Sahagun, 
a  Franciscan  monk,  who  resided  in  Mexico  fiom  the  year 
1529  to  the  year  of  his  death  (1590),  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  authority.  In  two  different  places,  (2d  book,  ch.  18, 
and  Appendix  to  4th  book,  page  348,  Mexican  edition,)  he 
says  in  substance,  that  it  is  conjectured  and  probable  that  this 
was  done  by  having,  every  fourth  year,  six  instead  of  five 
supplementary  days.  Veytia  b,  it  is  believed,  the  only 
modem  auth(M:  who  has  embraced  that  opmion ;  and  Ganui 
kas  shown  that  a  feast  celebrated,  as  had  been  supposed, 
every  fourth  year,  and  relied  on  as  sustaining  that  system, 
was  IB  fact  an  annual  feast.  All  the  other  modem  writers 
agfee  in  placing  an  intercalation  of  thirteen  days  at  the  end 
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of  the  cycle.  According  to  ClaTigeio  (Appendix  to  5th 
bwjkf  vol.  1,  p.  336  of  English  translatim,  Amer.  edit.  1806), 
it  was  Siguenza  who  ascertained  the  fact.  Boturim  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  Toltecs  did  at  first  insert  an  additional  sup- 
plementary day  every  fourth  year  (page  137),  and  that  they, 
or  rather  the  Mexican  nations,  did  subsequently  substitute  the 
intercalation  of  thirteen  days  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  (p.  155). 

It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  Mexicans,  that  the  sun 
would  be  extinguished  and  the  world  come  to  an  end,  at  the 
termination  of  some  one  of  the  cycles,  that  is  to  say  on  the 
last  of  the  five  supplementary  days.  Under  that  expectation, 
those  five  days  were  spent  in  mourning,  all  their  utensik, 
fiimitiure,  clothing,  &c.,  were  destroyed.  On  the  evening  of 
diis  last  &tal  day,  the  priests  of  Mexico,  followed  by  an  kn- 
mense  crowd,  set  off  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  they 
apprehended  bad  peihaps  been  seen  for  the  last  time,  for  a 
mount  two  leagues  distant  finm  the  city.  There  they  waited 
UU  midnight,  when  they  sacrificed  a  prisoner  in  order  to 
appease  their  gods ;  and  one  of  the  priests  lifted  by  means 
of  firiction  a  new  fire.  The  success  of  that  operation  was 
considered  as  the  proof,  that  the  gods  had  granted  at  least 
fiffy-two  years  more  to  the  woiid.  The  fire  was  transferred 
with  great  rapidity  to  all  the  neighboring  placet.  When  the 
new  sun  arose  again,  aD  anxiety  was  at  an  end  ;  the  thirteen 
intercalary  days  were  spent  in  feasts  and  rejoicings,  and  in 
renewing  all  their  utensils,  fiimiture,  and  all  that  related  la 
the  worship  of  their  gods. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  the  names  and  mindMffs  of 
the  days  have  been  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  spoken  or 
wntten  language.  In  that  which  may  be  called  the  Mexican 
written  language,  each  day  of  the  month  of  twenty  days  was 
represented  by  a  sign,  or  hieroglyphic,  generally  graphic,  and 
lepresentatisre  in  an  abbreviated  foim  of  the  object  after  which 
the  day  was  named,  but  occasionally  of  a  syndbolic  ohancter. 
The  nranericid.ohaneler,  which  never  ioceeeded  tbisleav  i 
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represented  by  an  equal  number  of  very  small  circles.  The 
nine  night  companions,  five  of  whom  had  the  same  names  as 
five  of  the  days  of  the  month,  were  also  represented  by  hiero- 
glyphics. But  they  are  hardly  ever  inserted ;  and  it  would 
seem,  as  if  this  had  been  a  secret  reserved  by  the  priests  for 
their  own  use,  communicated  perhaps  to  the  nobility  which 
was  educated  in  the  temples,  but  concealed  fix)m  the  common 
people.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  hieroglyphics  of 
these  night  companions  were  not  affixed  to  the  supplementary 
days,  for  which  reason  these  days  were  called  Nemontemiy 
which  means  "  empty ;"  and  they  were  considered  as  unfor- 
tunate, and  fatal  to  those  who  were  bom  on  any  of  them. 

Every  month  of  twenty  days  was  also  distinguished  by  a 
specific  name ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  each  had  its 
hieroglyphic.  It  is  certain  that  the  month  called  QuechoUi 
had  one  which  is  known  to  us.  But  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  we  have  any  authentic  representations  of  all  of  them. 
The  hierogl3rphics  ascribed  to  Siguenza  or  Gemelli  published 
by  Clavigeio,  and  those  ascribed  to  Boturini  and  published 
by  Veytia,  are  dissimilar  in  many  respects. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nations  speaking  the  Mexican 
language,  we  do  not  possess  a  single  hieroglyphic  either  of  the 
days  or  of  the  months  of  any  other  nation  which  inhabited 
the  empire  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  or  Central  America.  We 
have  only,  with  respect  to  some  of  them,  the  names  in  their 
spoken  languages  of  the  days  and  months,  as  will  be  hereafter 
stated.  The  apparent  hieroglyphics  found  engraved  in  the 
remains  of  Copan,  Palenque,  and  other  places,  are  to  us  alto- 
gether unintelligible. 

Thus  far  the  facts  are  universally  agreed  to  by  all  the 
authors,  and  may  be  considered  as  certain.  The  points  of 
difference  are  the  following,  to  wit : 

1st.  There  is  no  difierence  of  opinion  respecting  either 
the  names  or  the  order  of  the  days  of  the  months.  Their 
names  and  the  order  in  which  they  followed  each  other  have 
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already  been  stated.  But  the  authors  differ  respecting  the^ 
first  day  of  the  month.  Gajna,  the  last  and  most  correct,  and 
whose  system  has  been  generally  adopted  by  Baron  Humboldt 
and  Mr.  Prescott,  asserts  that  the  day  called  1  Cipactli  was, 
always  and  b  every  year  throughout  the  cycle,  the  first  day 
of  the  month.  It  is  evident  that  if  any  one  day  was  the  first 
day  of  any  one  month,  it  was  also  the  first  day  of  every  other 
month  in  the  same  year. 

Boturini  thought,  as  well  as  Gama,  that  the  numerical 
character  of  the  first  day  of  the  year  was  always  the  number 
«  One ;"  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  that  day  had  always  the 
same  name  (or  symbol)  as  the  year  to  which  it  belonged ; 
that  the  first  day  of  -every  year  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tochtli,  was  also  named  Tochtli,  and  so  on  for  every  other  year* 

Gemelli  and  Clavigero  supposed  that  Cipactli  was  the 
first  day  of  every  year  Tochtli  ;  Mequiztli  the  first  day 
of  every  year  Acatl ;  Ozomatli  the  first  day  of  every  year 
Tecpatl ;  and  Cozcaquauhtli  the  first  day  of  every  year  Calli ; 
and  moreover  that  the  first  day  of  the  year  had  always  the 
same  numerical  character  as  the  year  to  which  it  did  belong. 

Veytia  agreed  with  Boturini  in  the  opinion  that  the  first 
day  of  the  year  had  always  the  same  name  (or  symbol)  as  the 
year  to  which  it  did  belong.  And  he  followed  GemeUi,  in 
believing  that  the  first  day  of  the  cycle  had  the  same  nume- 
rical character  as  the  year  to  which  it  did  belong.  But  having 
supposed  that  the  Mexicans  intercalated  one  day  every  four 
years,  this  did  alter  the  whole  series  m  a  way  peculiar  to  him. 

2d.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  names 
of  the  months ;  but  this  creates  no  difficulty,  as  thb  arose 
fiom  the  fact  that  some  of  the  months  had  more  than  one 
name.  There  was  no  disagreement  respecting  the  order  of 
the  months,  which  did  certamly  follow  ea6h  other  in  the  man- 
ner stated  in  the  table  (B).  The  only  difference  .of  opinion 
was  respecting  the  question,  which  was  the  first  month  of  the 
year.  And  here  it  must  also  be  observed  that,  inasmuch  as, 
after  die  tarHmation  of  the  eighteen  months  of  the  year  and 
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of  the  five  supplementary  days,  the  ensumg  year  was  a  repe- 
Mon  of  the  same  eighteen  months  and  in  the  same  order^  it 
necessarily  follows  that  whicherer  month  was  the  first  month 
of  any  one  year  in  the  cycle,  was  also  the  first  mcmth  of  every 
odier  year  of  the  cycle.  So  that  in  order  to  prove  that  any 
one  month  was  the  first  month  of  every  year,  it  is  sufficient  to 
piove  conclusively  that  it  was  the  first  month  in  any  one  year 
of  the  cycle. 

Gama  asserts  that  the  month  called  Tititl  was  the  first  of 
the  year.  Other  authors  assign  the  first  place  respectively  to 
those  months,  which  are  either  the  last,  the  third,  or  the 
fi)urth  month,  according  to  Gama. 

3d.  Authors  equally  differ  respecting  the  correspondence 
of  the  Mexican  year  with  the  true  scdar,  or  with  the  Julian 
year ;  or  in  other  words,  respectmg  the  time  of  the  solar  year 
when  the  Mexican  year  did  begin.  The  table  B  exhibits  the 
various  systems  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  question  which 
month  was  the  first  of  the  year. 

4th.  Finally  Gama,  in  opposition  to  all  his  piedecessots^ 
has  suggested  the  opinion,  that  the  intercalation  made  at  the 
end  of  every  cycle,  consisted  of  twelve  days  and  a  half,  mstead 
of  thirteen  days,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  twenty-five 
iiKtead  of  twenty-six  days  for  every  104  years.  This  if  true 
would  show  that  the  length  of  the  year,  as  ascertamed  by  the 
Mexicans,  diflfered  but  little  more  than  two  minutes  firom  the 
ttue  length  of  the  solar  year,  as  now  ascertained  by  the  most 
oonrect  observaticxis. 

The  two  last  subjects  are  evidently  those  of  the  highest 
mterest,  either  in  reference  to  the  actual  degree  of  astron<»nical 
knowledge  attained  by  the  Mexicans,  or  as  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  knowledge  was  the  result  of  their  own  pro- 
gressive observations,  or  whether  it  was  communicated  to  them 
by  foreign  .nations.  But  the  solution  of  these  two  last  points 
depends  essentially  <hi  tiiat  of  the  preliminary  qaesti<»is  respect- 
iftg  the  &st  day  of  the  month  and  the  frst  day  of  the  year» 
OC  Ae  wiitere  ett  Hkoae  subjects,  the  MeiaMa  asttdacnir 
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Gama,  is  not  oaly  the  latest,  but  indeed  the  only  one  who  has 
thoroughly  investigated  the  questions  at  issue.  Taking  there- 
finre  hb  system  as  a  basis,  the  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  it 
and  the  conjectures  of  other  writers  will  now  be  examined. 

Days  and  Months. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  examination,  the  table  (C)  has 
been  prepared,  which  exhibits  the  whole  system  of  Gama  for 
the  eighteen  months  of  the  year.  And  as,  acccMrding  to  him, 
the  same  day  and  the  same  month  are  respectively  the  first 
day  and  the  first  month  of  every  year  throughout  the  whole 
cycle,  this  table,  if  his  system  be  true,  is  a  perpetual  almanac 
for  every  Mexican  year.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that,  the 
intercalation  of  thirteen  days  being  made  only  at  the  end  of 
the  cycle,  this  almanac  corresponds  with  the  Julian  year,  only 
during  the  four  first  years  of  the  cycle.  The  table  shows  at 
once  for  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  (1  Tochtli),  to  which 
month,  which  day  of  the  month,  and  which  day  of  the  year, 
any  one  day  designated  according  to  the  Mexican  mode,  does 
correspond.  Thus  for  instance,  the  day  designated  as  1  OUin^ 
is  the  17th  day  of  the  8th  month,  and  the  157th  day  of  the 
year.  And  if  we  should  find  a  day  designated  as  being  the 
1 3th  day  of  the  16th  month,  the  table  would  show  that  it 
must  have  been  the  day  1  Acatl,  and  that  it  was  the  313th 
day  of  the  year. 

The  first  of  the  supplementary  days  had  always  the  same 
name  (or  symbol)  as  the  first  day  of  the  y^ar ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  last  of  the  360  days  had  always  the  number  nine  for  its 
numerical  character,  that  of  the  first  supplementary  day  was 
always  the  same  with  that  of  the  first  day  of  the  year,  plus  9. 
Thus  if,  as  in  the  table  and  according  to  Gama,  the  day 
1  Cipactli  was  the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  first  of  the  sup- 
plementary days  must  have  been  designated  as  10  Cipactli, 
and  the  last  as  1  Cohnath 
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The  result  of  that  combination  of  the  series  of  twenty  and 
thirteen  terms  respectively  was,  that  the  first  day  of  every 
month  had,  for  its  numerical  character,  a  number  greater  by 
seven  than  the  numerical  character  of  the  first  day  of  the  next 
preceding  month ;  recollecting,  however,  that  as  the  second 
series  consbts  only  of  thirteen  terms,  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  fee, 
must  be  respectively  substituted  for  the  numbers  14, 15,  16, 
&c.  Thence  arises  a  new  series  (as  appears  by  the  table)  of 
every  day  of  the  month,  and  which,  though  beginning  with 
different  numbers,  is  in  its  order  always  the  same  for  every 
day.  Thus  the  day  Cipactli,  if  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
had  for  its  numerical  characters,  successively  in  each  month, 
the  numbers  1,  8,  2,  9,  3,  10,  4,  11,  5,  12,  6,  13,  7 ;  and 
then  again  1,  8,  2,  9,  and  3.  The  other  days,  commencing 
respectively  with  different  numbers  fix)m  1  to  13,  had  suc- 
cessively for  their  numerical  character  the  numbers  arranged 
precisely  in  the  same  order. 

The  proofs  adduced  in  slipport  of  Gama's  opinion,  that 
the  day  Cipactli  was  always  the  first  day  of  every  month  and 
of  every  year,  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Cristoval  del  Castillo  states  that,  after  the  termination  of 
the  first  260  days  of  the  year,  105  other  days  are  added,  com- 
mencing another  time  to  count  by  1  Cipactli ;  and  since  the 
261st  day  of  the  year  has  the  same  symbolic  name  and  nume- 
rical character,  as  the  first  day  of  the  year  (distinguished  only 
by  a  different  night  companion),  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
1  Cipactli  was  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Cristova^states  this 
in  reference  to  no  special  year,  but  as  applying  to  every  year 
of  the  cycle ;  and  it  appears  to  be  stated^  not  in  support  of 
any  system,  but  as  a  fact  generally  known. 

In  that  authentic  monument,  the  ancient  Calendar  Stone, 
which  had  laid  buried  in  the  great  square  of  Mexico  till  the 
year  1790,  and  which  is  now  placed  in  fix>nt  of  the  cathedral 
of  that  city,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  month 
are  inserted  m  a  circular  form,  around  the  interior  circle  which 
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is  a  mythological  representation  of  the  sun.  These  hieiogly« 
phics  of  the  days  follow  each  other  from  right  to  left,  in  their 
regular  order,  and  cannot  be  read  from  left  to  right  without 
subverting  that  order  which  is  universally  agreed  to.  For,Mf 
read  from  left  to  right,  the  day  Xochitl  would  be  followed 
instead  of  being  preceded  by  ^uiahuitl;  and  the  order  of  the 
days  reversed  throughout.  These  hieroglyphics  are  divided 
at  the  top  of  the  plate  by  the  vertical  line  designated  by  the 
letters  I R  T  ;  and  they  are  separated  from  each  other  in  no 
other  place.  They  must  therefore  be  counted,  beginning  at 
that  line  and  from  right  to  left.  It  is  the  day  Cipactli  which 
is  thus  designated  as  the  first  day  of  the  month.  It  must  also 
be  observed,  that  these  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  are  not 
accompanied  there  with  any  numerical  character;  which 
proves  that,  although  this  stone  is  mtended  for  the  year  13 
Acatl,  yet  the  day  Cipactli  is  always,  and  whatever  its  nume* 
rical  character  may  be,  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

This  is  further  proved  by  the  order  in  which  the  same 
hieroglyphics  stand  in  the  Codex  Borgianus  and  in  those  of 
the  Vatican,  which  Gama  had  not  seen.  In  these  the  period 
of  260  days  also  commences  with  Cipactli. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  month  Tititl  was  the 
first  of  the  year,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  same  Cristoval, 
who  says  expressly,  that  the  five  supplementary  days  were 
added  to  the  mondi  Atemoztli,  which  immediately  precedes 
Tititl.  Other  conclusive  proofs  are  deduced  fix>m  the  great 
Calendar  Stone,  which  will  be  hereafter  stated.  And  Gama 
appears  to  have  demonstrated  that  all  the  other  suppositions 
are  inconsistent.  He  has  m  the  first  place  adduced  another 
proof  that  the  first  day  of  the  year,  besides  being  the  day 
Cipactli,  had  also  the  number  one  for  Us  numerical  character. 

Two  Indian  historians,  Chimalpain  and  Tezozomoe,  have 
recorded  the  days  on  which  the  several  Mexican  kings 
ascended  the  throne.  They  agr^  in  placing  the  accession 
of  Montezuma  the  second  m  the  year  10  TochtU  (1502), 
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and  on  the  day  9  Mazatl ;  and  it  so  happens  that  Chimalpain 
adds  that  this  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  TozoztaniU, 
Since  the  order  of  the  days  is  always  the  same,  and  the  day 
Mazatl  is  always  the  seventh  after  CipactK,  it  necessarily  fol* 
lows,  that,  if  Mazad  was  the  seventh  day,  Cipactli  was  the 
first  day  of  that  month ;  and  if  the  first  of  that,  it  was  also  the 
first  of  every  other  month  and  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Since 
the  numerical  character  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
TozozUmtli  is  mne,  '*  three "  is  the  numerical  character  of 
the  first  day  of  that  month,  which  therefore  began  with  the 
day  3  Cipactli.  In  conformity  with  the  series  1,  8,  2,  9,  3, 
10,  4,  11,  5,  12,  6,  13,  7,  according  to  which  the  respective 
days  assume  each  successive  month  their  numerical  character, 
the  number  three  is  the  fifth  in  order  fix>m  number  one.  Since 
the  order  of  the  months  is  always  the  same,  and  since  Tozoz^ 
tantli  is  the  fifth  month  from  Tititl  and  began  with  the  day 
3  Cipactliy  the  month  Tititl  began  with  the  day  I  Cipactli, 
which  therefore  is  the  first  day  of  the  year.  This  will  be 
clearly  understood  by  looking  at  the  table. 

But  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  month  Tititl  was  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  this  species  of  proof  only  shows  that  Grama's 
system  is  consistent  with  itself.  He  says  that  he  has  examined 
several  other  dates  which  give  similar  results,  and  for  which 
he  refers  to  his  Essay  (xi  Mexican  Chronology,  a  work  which 
has  never  yet  been  published.  Repeated  proofs  of  this  kind 
would  convert  into  certainty  that  which  b  only  highly  probable. 
But  the  examination  of  this  date,  amongst  several  other  rea* 
sons  adjduced  by  Gama,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show,  that  every 
other  system  which  had  been  suggested  is  erroneous  and  incon* 
sistent  with  itself. 

Boturini  asserted,  that  the  first  day  of  every  year  was 
always  designated  by  the  name  of  either  Tochtli,  Acad,  Tec- 
patl  or  Calli ;  and  it  has  been  proved  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph that  the  year  10  Tochtli  began  with  the  day  1  Cipactli, 
Moreover,  since  according  to  him  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
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and^  therefore  of  every  month  of  that  year  10  Tochtli,  was  the 
day  1  Tochtliy  Mazatl  must  have  been  the  last  day  of  every 
moDth ;  and  the  day  9  Mazatl  is  always  150  days  subsequent 
to  the  day  1  Tochtli.  If  you  suppose  with  Boturini  that  the 
first  month  of  the  year  was  either  Atlacahualco  (Gama's  3d 
month),  or  Tlucaxipehualiztli  (Gama's  4th  month),  the  day 
9  Mazatl  will  be  the  last  day  of  either  Toxcatl  (Grama's  7th 
month)  or  Etzcualiztli  (Gama's  8th  month)  instead  of  the  7th 
Tozoztontli. 

According  to  Clavigero  the  year  10  Tochtli  would  begin 
with  the  day  10  Cipactli.  It  is  in  proof  that  in  that  year  the 
month  Tozoztontli  did  begin  by  the  day,  8  Cipactli.  It  is 
therefore  the  first  day  of  the  next  ensuing  month  (Hueytoztli), 
which  had  the  numerical  character  10,  and  which  must,  accord- 
ing to  Clavigero,  have  been  the  first  month  of  the  year,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  asserts  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  have 
been  Atlacahualco  which  precedes  by  sixty  days  Hueytoztli. 
And  moreover  the  day  9  Mazatl  \^ould  have  been  the  seventh 
of  the  month  Hueypachtli,  mstead  of,  and  ten  months  later 
than,  the  seventh  Tozoztontli. 

Still  greater  discrepancies  will  be  found  in  applying  that 
date  to  the  system  of  Veytia.  Since  all  the  other  systems 
are  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  of  Gama  is  alone  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  sustained  by  the  proofs  which  have  been 
stated,  it  has  in  its  favor  the  highest  degree  of  probability  of 
which  the  case  is  susceptible.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
corroborated  by  another  consideration. 

Accordmg  to  Gama's  system,  the  Mexican  year  is  m  every 
respect  always  the  same,  and  his  calendar  therefore  serves  for  • 
every  year  and  is  a  perpetual  almanac,  which  requires  to  be 
corrected  only  in  reference  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
Mexican  with  the  solar  year ;  and  this  on  account  of  the 
intercalation  being  made  only  at  the  end  of  the  cycle. 
Accordmg  to  Boturini  four  aknanacs  would  be  wanted  for  the 
cycle ;  and  according  to  Clavigero  aiyl  Veytia,  one  for  eveiy 
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year,  and  therefore  fifty-two  for  the  cycle.  It  appears  tc^me 
utterly  improbable  that,  if  the  use  of  such  an  enormous  stone 
as  that  in  question,  had  been  confined  for  all  religious  and 
ordinary  purposes  to  one  single  year  out  of  the  fifty-two,  the 
Mexicans  should  have  undergone  the  immense  labor  required 
to  bring  such  a  mass  fix)m  its  quarry.* 

The  principal  cause  of  the  errors,  respecting  the  name 
and  numerical  character  of  the  first  day  of  the  year,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  erroneous  views  taken  of  the  five  supplementary 
days,  which  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  table : 


Beginning  and  Termination  of  the  First  Years  of  the  Mexi- 
can Cycle,  according  to 


Year  1  Tochili 
let  of  the  Cycle 


Year  2  Acatl 
2d  of  the  Cycle 


Year3Tecpatl 
3d  of  the  Cycle 


Year  4  CalU 
4th  of  the  Cycle 


Years  Tochtli 
5th  of  the  Cycle 


Ist  day  of  the  year 
let  Nemontemi 
2d         do. 
3d         do. 
4th         do. 
5th        do. 

1st  day  of  the  year 
Ist  Nemontemi 
Last      do. 

Ist  day  of  the  year 
1st  Nemontemi. 
Last      do. 

Ist  day  of  the  year 
1st  Nemontemi 
Last      do. 

1st  day  of  the  year 
1st  Nemontemi 
Last      do. 


Gama. 
1  Cipactli 

10  Cipactli 

11  Ehecatl 

12  Cam 


I    Clatioero. 
I   1  Cipactli 
1 10  Cipactli 
ill  Ehecatl 
12Calli 


13  Ceutzpalin  13  Ceutzpalin 
-  1  Cohuatl        1  Cohuatl 


1  Cipactli 
10     do. 
1  Cohaatl 

1  Cipactli 
10     do. 
1  Cohuatl 

1  Cipactli 
10     do. 
1  Cohuatl 

1  Cipactli 
10      do. 
1  Cohuatl 


2  Miqnitzli 

11  do. 

2  ItxcointU 

3  OzomatU 

12  do. 

3  QuauhtU 

4  Coccaquahtli 

13  do. 

4  Xochitl 

5  Cipactli 
1      do. 
5  Cohaatl 


BoTUSiiri. 
1  Tochtli 

10  TochtU 

11  Atl 

12  ItzcuintU 

13  OzomatU 
1  Malinatli 

1  Acatl 
10    do. 
lOUin 

1  Tecpatl 
10     do. 
1  Ehecatl 

1  Calli 
10  do. 
1  Mazatl 

1  TochtU 
10     do. 
IMaUnalU 


It  will  be  seen  that  both  Gama  and  Boturini  consider  the 
last  of  the  supplementary  days  as  not  to  be  counted  as  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  thirteen  days ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  this  period  of  thirteen  days  cc^mmences  accord- 


*  See  an  account  of  this  in  a  note  to  Gama's  second  edition,  by  his  editor 
Bnstamente.  * 
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ing  to  them  every  year  with  the  number  one.  But  as  Boturioi 
makes  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  begin  with  the  day  1  Tochtli, 
the  last  supplementary  day  of  that  year  is  according  to  him 
1  Malinalli  instead  of  1  Cohuatl.  Gama  also  considers  all 
the  five  supplementary  days  as  not  belonging  to  any  month 
or  period  of  twenty  days ;  and  thus  every  year  with  him  be- 
gins with  the  day  1  Cipactli.  Both  Clavigeio  and  Boturini 
count  these  five  days  as  being  part  of  a  month ;  so  that,  al- 
though they  begin  tlie  years  with  different  days,  the  first  day 
of  each  year  has,  with  both,  the  name  or  symbol  of  the  day 
immediately  following  that  of  the  last  of  the  supplementary 
days ;  Clavigero  thus  passmg  from  Cohuatl,  the  last  of  the 
supplementary  days  of  the  year,  to  Miquiztli ;  and  Boturini 
fix>m  Malinalli  to  Acatl,  &c. ;  Clavigero  moreover  considers 
the  numerical  character  of  the  last  supplementary  day  as  to 
be  counted  in  the  period  of  thirteen  days.  And,  as  the  year 
1  Tochtli  ends  with  him  by  the  day  1  Cohuatl,  the  first  day 
of  the  next  ensuing  year  begins  with  the  day  2  Miquiztli. 

Beginning  of  the  Tear, 

The  Spaniards  entered  for  the  first  time  the  city  of  Mexico 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1519,  which  was  the  Mexican 
year  1  Acatl.  On  this  point  there  is  no  doubt.  It  was  also 
ascertained  that  the  last  secular  feasts  had  taken  place  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  the  year  2  Acatl,  corresponding  with  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1507,  and  therefore  that  the  preceding  year, 
1  Tochtli,  which  was  the  first  of  the  cycle,  corresponded  with 
the  year  1506.  According  to  the  Mexican  computation, 
eight  cycles,  equal  to  416  years,  had  elapsed  since  the  time 
when  the  Atzecs  had  reformed  their  calendar,  and  had  for  the 
first  time  tied  up  their  years,  as  they  called  it.  The  era  of 
the  Atzecs  was  therefore  the  year  1090,  counting  firom  the 
year  1  Tochtli,  the  actual  beginning  of  the  cycle,  or  1091, 
counting  from  the  ensumg  year  2  Acatl,  when  they  for  the 
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first  time  celebrated  their  secular  feasts.  But  the  Tescucans 
commenced  their  cycle  in  the  year  1  Acatl,  thirteen  yeara 
after,  and  the  Tepanecs  in  the  year  1  Calli,  thirteai  years 
before  the  Atzecs  of  Mexico.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
their  respective  eras  were  the  same  as  that  of  the  Atzecs,  nor 
how  many  cycles  they  supposed  to  have  elapsed  from  the  eras 
they  might  have  adopted. 

The  &ct  that  three  nations  speaking  the  same  language, 
united  by  a  strict  alliance,  and  whose  principal  cities  were 
situated  on,  or  in  the  immediate  vicmity  of,  the  same  lake, 
and  but  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  should  have  com- 
menced their  cycles  at  such  difl^rent  times,  appears  very  ex-* 
traordinary,  and  has  not  been  explained.  These  three  nations 
equally  believed  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  at  the 
termmation  of  some  one  of  their  respective  cycles.  But  that 
epoch,  which  was  one  of  great  anxiety,  of  their  most  solemn 
feasts,  and  of  prayers  to  their  gods,  that  they  might  be  pleased 
to  grant  them  another  period  of  fifty-two  years,  was  different 
for  each  of  those  three  nations.  This  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  religious  schism.  The  priests  of  Mexico  must  have  con- 
sidered the  anxiety,  the  feasts,  and  the  prayers,  which  the 
priests  of  Tescuco  addressed  to  the  gods  in  the  year  1  Acatl 
(1519),  as  an  act  of  great  folly,  smce  the  danger  was  then 
over,  and  the  gods  had  granted  them  thirteen  years  before 
(year  1  Tochtli  or  1506)  a  respite  of  fifty-two  years.  And 
the  priests  of  Tescuco  must  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion 
respecting  the  time  when  those  of  Mexico  celebrated  their 
secular  feasts.  Whether  this  was  considered  an  essential  point 
of  doctrine,  and  whether  the  priests  of  each  place  did  respec- 
tively anathematize  the  others,  we  are  not  told.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  dissidence  had  any  effect  on  the  political 
union  of  the  nations ;  but  it  produced  some  difference  in  their 
respective  calendars. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  correspondence  between 
the  Mexican  and  Julian  year  must  be  calculated  for  the  first 
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jrear  of  the  Mexican  cycle,  immediately  after  the  intercalation 
of  thirteen  days,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  thirteen  bissex- 
tile days  which  had,  during  the  same  period,  been  added  to 
the  Julian  years  by  the  inteicalatbn  of  one  day  every  four 
years.  Subsequently,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  cycle, 
the  Mexican,  compared  with  the  Julian  calendar,  lost  one  day 
every  four  years ;  and  a  corresponding  correction  is  necessary, 
whenever  one  of  the  mtermediate  Mexican  years  is  compared 
with  die  Julian  year. 

Thus,  supposing  the  correspondence  between  the  Mexican 
year  1  Tochtli,  the  first  of  their  cycle,  with  the  corresponding 
Julian  year  1506  to  have  been  ascertained,  the  Mexicans  had 
m  the  year  1  Acatl  (1519)  lost,  as  compared  with  the  Julian 
year,  the  three  days  which  had,  in  this,  been  added  to  the 
years  1508,  1512,  and  1516.  But  that  same  year  1  Acatl 
¥ras  the  fiiBt  year  of  the  Tescucan  cycle,  and  immediately 
following  their  periodical  intercalation  of  thirteen  days.  There 
was  therefore,  in  that  year,  a  difimnce  of  three  days  between 
die  Mexican  and  the  Tescucan  year.  The  day  which,  at 
Tescuco,  was  the  tUrteenth  day  of  the  mciith  QuechoUi  (a 
date  which  will  be  discussed),  was  counted  at  Mexico  as  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month.  This' difference  b  exhibited 
tad  explained  in  the  table  C,  by  which  it  appeiSrs  that  this 
£jBference  of  three  days  continued  the  same  from  the  year 
1  Acatl  to  the  year  1  Tochtli,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  last 
thirty-nine  years  of  the  Mexican,  or  first  thirty-nine  years  of 
the  Tescucan  cycle ;  and  that  it  amounted  to  ten  days  from 
the  year  1  Tochtli  to  the  year  1  Acatl,  that  is  to  say,  during 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  Mexican,  or  thirteen  last  years  of 
the  Tescucan  cycle. 

We  have  two  certain  Spanish  dates,  that  of  the  eighth  of 
November,  1519,  old  style,  which  is  that  of  the  first  entrance 
of  Cortes  into  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  that  of  the  thirteenth 
ef  August^  1521,  which  is  that  of  the  final  capture  of  the  dty 
and  of  King  Guatimotsin.    But  we  derive  no  assistance  &om 
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the  last  of  these  dates.  No  Indian  painting  has  been  pre- 
served which  refers  to  it ;  and  the  few  Indian  writers  who 
allude  to  the  event  designate  the  day  on  which  it  happened 
as  being  1  Cohuatl.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
cannot,  under  any  system  whatever,  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  thirteenth  of  August.  Gama  has  explained  this  sin* 
gi^lar  designation,  by  showing  that,  avoiding  to  mention  the 
identical  day,  these  writers  allude  to  the  one  called  1  Cohuatl 
in  a  metaphorical  sense.  That  day  was  the  last  of  the  sup- 
plementary days  and  of  the  year,  the  fatal  day  on  which,  at 
some  time  or  another,  the  world  must  end ;  and  by  that  ac- 
cursed day  they  designated  that  one  on  which  their  empire 
and  their  independence  had  been  destroyed.  Cristoval  del 
Castillo  mentions  1  Cohuatl,  and  then  depicts  in  strong  terms 
the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Chimalpain  mentions 
the  same  day,  and  then  refers  to  the  Christian  feast  of  St. 
Hypolitus.  Tezozomoc,  after  canying  his  relation  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Guatimotzin,  omits  designedly  the  capture  of  Mexico 
and  the  subsequent  events  till  the  year  7  Calli  (1525),  when 
he  resumes  his  narration,  which  terminates  in  the  year  9  Acatl 
(1579). 

The  eighth  of  November,  1519,  old  style,  the  date  of  the 
first  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  into  Mexico,  is  the  only  one 
which  we  can  compare  with  certainty  with  the  Mexican  cal- 
endar. An  old  Indian  painting,  made  probably  a  short  time 
after  the  conquest,  had  been  preserved,  which  represents  that 
event.  At  the  top  is  seen  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  under  it,  a  Spanish  horseman  armed  with  a 
lance,  who  is  followed  by  a  foot  soldier  of  the  same  nation,  on 
whose  leg  appears  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  month  Quecholli, 
together  with  the  number  thirteen,  designated  by  as  many 
small  circles.  Thus  this  event,  accordmg  to  the  Indian  com- 
putation, took  place  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  that  month ;  and 
that  day  was,  as  appears  by  the  Table  C,  the  313th  day  of 
the  year.    The  year  1519  was  not  a  leap  year,  and  the  eighth 
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of  November  was  in  that  year  the  8  I2th  day.  Therefore  the 
year  1  Acatl  began  the  thirty-first  of  Deoemher  of  the  Julian 
year  1518,  old  style.  This  is  the  remarkable  correspondence 
between  the  Mexican  and  the  Julian  or  Spanish  year,  which 
struck  so  forcibly  the  first  Spanish  writers. 

A  question  however  arises,  whether  this  painting  be  of 
Mexican  Or  Tescucan  origin.  If  Mexican,  the  year  1  Acatl 
had,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  bissextile  days,  receded 
three  days  since  the  year  1  Tochtli ;  and  this  year,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  cycle,  must  have  commenced  the  third  of 
January,  old  style.  But  if  Tescucan,  the  year  1  Acatl,  bemg 
the  first  of  their  cycle,  must  have  begun  on  the  thirty-first  of 
December.  The  day  which  was  at  Tescuco  the  thirteenth 
of  Quecholli,  must  at  Mexico  have  been  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  same  month ;  the  year  1  Acatl  in  that  city  must  have 
commenced  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  and  the  year 
1  Tochtli,  the  first  of  the  Mexican  cycle,  must  have  com- 
menced on  the  thirty-first  of  December.  Gama  is  of  this  last 
opinion,  principally  because  he  believes  Cristoval  del  Castillo, 
who  refers  to  the  day,  to  have  been  a  noble  Tescucan  and  not 
a  Mexican.  This  difference  of  three  days  is  of  very  little 
importance  as  regards  the  connection  of  the  Mexican  with  the 
sdar  year.  Either  date  is  an  approximation  sufficient  to  cor- 
roborate the  opinion,  that  the  Mexican  year  was  origbally 
intended  to  commence  at  the  winter  solstice.  It  becomes 
important,  when  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  a  comparison  of  dates 
derived  fit)m  eclipses.  Gama's  opinion  is  at  least  probable, 
and  may  be  admitted. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authentic  paintings  designating  dates 
of  such  events  as  might  be  compared  with  European  dates,  we 
have  no  other  aid  than  the  statements  of  the  Indian  authors 
who  wrote  after  the  conquest.  These  are  confiised  and  some- 
times contradictory,  partly  because  those  who  wrote  after  the 
Gregorian  reform  often  confounded  the  new  and  old  styles ; 
partly  because  they  did  not  attend  to  the  correction  which 
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was  necessary  in  the  years  subsequent  to  the  first  of  the  cycle, 
(HI  account  of  the  omission  of  the  bissextile  days.  With  re- 
spect to  events  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Mexican 
history  was  utterly  unknown  in  Europe,  and  that  of  Europe 
equally  unknown  in  Mexico.  The  whole  correspondence  of 
Mexican  events  with  European  dates,  or  with  the  solar  year, 
depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  above-mentioned  date  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  into  Mexico.  Celestial  phe- 
nomena vbible  in  Mexico  and  Europe  were  the  only  positive 
fiicts  the  dates  of  which,  according  to  the  respective  calendars 
of  the  two  countries,  might  be  ascertained  and  compared. 
Gama  thought  that  an  investigation  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
visible  in  both  continents  might  throw  much  additional  light 
on  the  subject.  The  precise  dates  of  eclipses  in  reference  to 
the  solar  year  might  be  calculated,  provided  sufBcient  labor 
was  bestowed  on  the  subject ;  and  this  was  most  faithfully 
performed  by  Gama.  But  in  order  to  constitute  a  comparison, 
it  was  necessary  that  those  eclipses  should  have  been  observed 
and  recorded  with  great  precision  by  the  Mexicans,  and  that 
such  record  should  have  been  preserved.  It  will  soon  be  seen 
bow  defective  and  uncertain  the  Mexican  accounts  are  in  that 
respect ;  and  this  is  the  vulnerable  part  of  Gama's  process. 

Besides  thi^,  instead  of  taking  the  dates  as  given  to  us 
and  according  to  the  old  style,  then  in  force,  he  has  unneces*- 
sarily,  as  it  seems  to  me,  entangled  himself  in  conveisions  of 
old  into  new  style.  In  so  doing  he  has  made  an  evident  mis- 
take of  one  day,  which  affects  all  his  calculations,  and  which, 
though  of  no  importance  in  respect  to  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  is  fatal  to  any  inference  respecting  the  knowledge  of 
llie  length  of  the  year  ascribed  to  the  Mexicans.  The  nus- 
take  is  diis.  He  has  converted  the  above-mentioned  eighth 
of  November,  1519,  old  style,  mto  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber, new  style,  adding  only  nme  days,  which  for  that  year 
was  perhaps  proper.  But  he  has  converted  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  1481,  the  date  of  the  eclipse  on  whicfa  betelies  ftf 
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his  calculation,  mto  the  seventh  of  June,  new  style,  adding 
therefore  in  that  year  ten  days.  Now  it  is  very  clear  that, 
since  the  Julian  is  longer  than  the  solar  year,  and  was  per- 
petually gaining  over  it,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  make  any 
difference  between  the  years  1481  and  1519,  he  should,  in 
the  conversion  of  old  into  new  style,  have  added  less  instead 
of  more  to  the  year  1481  than  to  the  year  1519.  Consider- 
mg  those  two  years,  which  differ  only  by  about  seven  hours, 
as  on  a  par,  it  is  obvious  that  he  ought  at  least,  in  making  the 
conversion,  to  have  "added  to  the  old  style  an  equal  number  of 
days  in  each  year.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
mistake  of  one  day  in  his  calculation. 

Gama  does  not  quote  or  allude  to  any  single  Indian  paint- 
mg,  in  which  the  day  of  the  eclipse  of  1481,  or  any  other 
indeed,  is  recorded.  But  the  Indian  authors  who  wrote  after 
the  conquest  mention  two  great  eclipses  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  in  the  mterval  of  five  years,  and  were  memorable, 
on  account  both  of  their  magnitude,  and  of  the  events  which 
preceded  them.  The  first  happened  after  a  celebrated  victory 
of  the  King  Axayacatl  over  the  Matlatzincas  of  Xiquipilco, 
and  the  other  inmiediately  after  the  death  of  the  same  king. 
The  only  notices  of  their  dates,  as  given  by  those  Indian  au- 
thors, are  the  following.  • 

Don  Domingo  Hernandez  Ayopotzin,  a  Mexican,  and 
grandson  of  Montezuma,  says,  that  the  victory  of  Axayacatl 
took  place  m  the  year  12  Tochtli  (1478),  and  that  the  eclipse 
happened  in  the  same  year,  on  the  day  1  Ollin. 

An  anonymous  author  gives  for  the  date  of  this  victory 
and  of  the  eclipse,  the  year  10  Tecpatl  (1476),  but  does  not 
mention  the  day. 

Another  anonymous  author  assigns  to  the  victory  the  date 
of  the  year  12  Tochtli  (1478),  and  places  the  figure  of  the 
eclipse  (without  saying  that  it  was  total)  m  the  year  13  Acatl 
(1479),  omitting  also  the  day. 

Another  anonymous  author  gif  es,  without  mentioning  the 
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days,  the  year  2  Calli  (1481)  as  the  date  of  the  death  of  King 
Axayacatl  and  of  the  eclipse  that  followed. 

Finally,  the  death  of  King  Axayacatl  actually  took  place 
before  the  seventh  of  June,  1481,  N.  S.,  since  it  is  ascer- 
tained, on  the  authority  of  Chimalpain  and  Tezozomoe,  that 
his  successor,  King  Tizoc,  was  installed  the  second  day  of 
that  month. 

Gama  found  by  calculation,  that  there  had  been  no  eclipse 
of  the  sun  visible  in  Mexico  during  either  of  the  three  years 

1476,  1478,  and  1479,  and  that  there  had  been  one  of  infe- 
rior magnitude  in  the  year  1480.  But  he  found  that  two 
great  eclipses  were  visible  at  Mexico,  the  first  on  the  thirteenth 
of  February,  1477  (day  13  Malinalli,  year  11  Calli),  in  which 
near  eleven  digits  of  the  sun  were  eclipsed ;  and  the  other  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  O.  S.,  of  the  year  1481  (2  Calli), 
which  commenced  at  7**  35'  and  ended  at  10**  36'  of  the  morn- 
ing, near  ten  digits  eclipsed  (true  new  moon  at  10^  11'  36"  in 
the  morning).  And  he  asserts  that  this  twenty-eighth  of  May 
coincides  exactly  with  the  day  I  OUin,  mentioned  by  Ayo- 
potzin  as  the  date  of  an  eclipse  of  1 478,  in  which  there  was 
no  eclipse.  He  supposes  that  this  author  made  a  double  mis- 
take, that  of  giving  the  false  date  of  1478  to  the  eclipse  of 

1477,  and  theA  to  have  confounded  the  two  eclipses  of  1477 
and  of  1481,  because  those  two  years  had  the  same  name, 
differing  only  by  their  numerical  character,  viz.,  1 1  Calli  and 
2  Calli ;  but  he  insists  that  Ayopotzin  was  correct  as  to  the 
day  1  OUin,  and  that  this  was  the  true  date  of  the  eclipse  of 
the  year  1481  or  2  Calli.  Every  discrepancy  may  be  recon- 
ciled by  such  gratuitous  suppositions;  but,  for  the  reason 
already  assigned,  Gama  was  mistaken  ui  his  assertion  that  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  1481,  O.  S.,  coincided  with  the  Mexi- 
can day  1  OUin. 

There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  ascertaining  with  which 
day  of  the  Mexican  year  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1481, 
corresponded,  tlian  by  ascending  from  the  only  known  corre- 
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spending  date  of  the  Mexican  and  Julian  years.  This  known 
date  is  that  of  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  mto  Mexico. 
The  eighth  of  November  corresponded  with  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  month  Quecholli ;  and  if  this  was  a  Mexican  date, 
Gama's  calculation  would  be  found  erroneous  by  four  days. 
But  his  opinion,  that  this  was  a  Tescucan  date,  will  be  admit- 
ted as  correct;  and  therefore  that  the  Tescucan  thirteenth 
day  of  Quecholli  was  in  that  year  the  sixteenth  of  the  same 
month  at  Mexico. 


From  the  28th  May,  1481,  day  of  the  eclipse,  to 

the  28th  May,  1519,  there  had  elapsed,  years 
And  for  the  leap  years  during  that  period, 
From  the  28th  May,  1519,  to  8lh  November,  1519, 
day  of  Cortcz's  first  entering  into  Mexico,    . 


Taan  of    Dtyi. 

365  daja. 

38 


164 


Together,  years  38  and  173  days. 


From  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Quecholli,  year 
2  Calli  (1481),  to  the  16th  day  of  Quecholli,  year 

1  Acatl  (1519),  the  Mexican  day  corresponding 
with  8th  November,  1519,  there  had  elapsed  years 

The  Mexicans  had,  at  the  end  of  the  cycle,  year 

2  Acatl  (1507),  intercalated  days 

Therefore,  from  the  day  of  the  eclipse  (28th  May, 
1481)  to  the  16th  day  of  Quecholli  of  the  same 
year,  there  must  have  elapsed  days     . 


13 


160 


Together,  years  38  and  173  days. 

3l6th  day  of  the  year; 
160  days,  as  above  stated, 


The  16th  of  Quecholli  is  the 
from  which  deducting  the 

gives  for  the  day  of  the  eclipse  the  156th  day  of  the  year,  correspond- 
ing  wi^h  the  Meicicun  day  13  Cozcaquauhtli,  or  one  day  before 
1  Ollin,  which  is  the  157th  day  of  the  year. 

This  error  of  Gama  b  the  necessary  result  of  that  which 
he  committed  in  his  conversion  of  old  into  new  style.  The 
528th  of  May,  1481,  old  style,  corresponds,  in  fact,  with  the 
6th  instead  of  the  7th  day  of  June,  new  style,  of  the  same 
year.     It  shows  that  the  Indian  writer  was  mistaken  in  assign* 
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ttig  the  day  1  Ollin  as  the  date  of  any  of  the  eclipses  from 
1476  to  1481.  And  it  is  obvious,  that  unless  we  have  &«»• 
dientic  Mexican  records  of  some  one  eclipse,  stating  the  Mex- 
ican day  on  which  it  happened,  it  is  quite  useless  to  calculate 
the  day  of  the  solar  or  Julian  year  on  which  it  must  have 
taken  place. 

The  fact,  that  the  Mexican  cycle  ended  in  the  month  of 
December,  is  corroborated  by  Torquemada,  who  collected  a 
great  many  facts,  as  they  were  stated  to  him  by  the  Indians, 
but  did  not  compare  and  digest  them.  Afler  having  said  in 
one  place,  that  the  Mexican  year  began  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  says,  in  another  place,  that  the  hour  of  midnight,  on 
that  night  on  which,  at  the  end  of  the  cycle,  the  new  fire  was 
lighted,  was  determined  by  the  culmination  of  the  Pleiads, 
which,  as  he  says,  happened  usually  (comunmente)  at  Mex- 
ico in  the  montli  of  December.  Since  the  old  cycle  ter- 
minated in  that  month,  the  first  year  of  the  new  cycle  must 
necessarily  have  commenced  at  the  same  time. 

This  culmination  of  the  Pleiads  was  at  best  but  an  ap- 
proximation for  determining  the  hour  of  the  night.  Gama 
says  that  this  Constellation  rises  on  the  1st  November,  at 
Mexico,  at  6*^  25'  of  tlie  evening.  The  night  alluded  to  was 
not  that  of  the  30th  December,  old  style,  but  that  of  the  17th 
of  the  same  month  corresponding  with  the  last  of  the  supple- 
mentary days,  and  before  the  periodical  intercalation  of  thir- 
teen days.  Gama,  after  acknowledging  that  the  culmination 
of  the  Pleiads  was  but  an  approximation  of  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, observes  that  the  difference  between  that  phenomenon 
and  midnight  grows  greater  and  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
day  of  observation  is  more  remote  fiom  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber )  so  that  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  the  purpose 
aHuded  to,  had  the  year  begun,  as  others  aflirm,  in  Februaiy, 
March  or  April. 

Don  C.  M.  De  Bustamente,  the  editdr  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Gania's  Wotk,  has  ^oted  a  passage  fiom  Sahagun, 
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vbo  was  of  opinion  that  the  Mexican  year  began  on  the  second 
day  of  February.  The  whole  passage  is  as  follows  (Book 
?ii.,  chap.  12,  vol.  2d,  page  365,  Mex.  edition)  : 

'^  It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  much  discrepancy  m 
difierent  places,  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  year :  in  somt 
places  they  told  me  that  it  conunenced  on  a  certain  day 
of  January;  in  others,  on  the  1st  of  February;  in  others, 
in  the  beginning  of  March.  Having  assembled  in  the  Tlalte- 
Idco,  many  old  Indians,  the  most  sagacious  that  could  be 
bund,  and  the  ablest  of  the  Spanish  professors,  they  discussed 
the  matter  several  days,  and  they  all  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  year  commenced  on  the  3d  of  February." 

After  the  destruction  of  almost  all  the  ancient  paintings 
or  records,  and  the  extermination  of  the  priests  who  alone 
could  explain  them,  but  litde  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  by  the  Indians  in  question.  And 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  appears  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  engaged  several  days  in  discussing  it.  ("  Se  alterco  eslft 
materia  por  muchos  dias." — ^Last  paragraph  of  Sahagun's  7tk 
Book.) 

But  this  passage  suggests  a  probable  conjecture,  viz.,  thai 
the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  commencement  of  the 
year  may  have  grown  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  various  Mexican 
nations,  though  having  substantially  the  same  calendar,  did 
not  begin  the  year  with  the  same  day.  It  has  already  beea 
seen  that  a  similar  difference  existed  with  respect  to  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle.  And  we  have  repeated  instances  of  a 
similar  dii&rence,  concerning  the  commencement  of  the  year 
among  the  European  nations,  who  have  in  other  respects  the 
same  calendar.  Till  after  the  year  1753,  when  the  Grego- 
rian reform  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  the  English  began 
the  year  in  March ;  and  to  this  day,  though  the  year  begins 
nominally  on  the  1st  of  January  in  Russia,  there  is,  in  fiict» 
a  difference  of  twelve  days  between  their  1st  of  January  and 

OUQ. 
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So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Atzecs  proper,  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  may  safely  conclude  with  Gama,  that  the  Mexican 
cycle  commenced  on  or  near  the  31st  of  December,  old  style, 
or  the  9th  of  January,  new  style ;  and  that  the  last  of  the 
supplementary  days  of  the  last  year  of  the  cycle  nearly  coin- 
cided with  the  winter  solstice. 

Length  of  the  Year. 

The  question  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  according  to 
the  Mexicans,  remains  to  be  examined.  All  the  authors,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Gama,  agree  that  the  periodical  inter- 
calation at  the  end  of  every  fifty-two  years,  consisted  of  thir- 
teen days.  This  intercalation  is  for  fifty-two  years  precisely 
equal  to  that  of  one  day  every  four  years  in  the  Julian  year. 
It  proves  that  the  Mexicans  knew  that  the  length  of  the  year 
was  equal  to  Ubout  365  days  and  a  quarter.  It  is  probable, 
though  not  positively  ascertained,  that  the  other  nations  of  the 
Empire  of  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan,  and  those  of 
Central  America,  and  generally  all  the  people  belonging  to 
this  group  of  semi-civilized  Indians,  possessed  the  same  degree 
of  knowledge.  This  approximation,  which  differs  only  about 
twelve  minutes  from  the  actual  length  of  the  solar  year,  is  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected  firom  people  no  further 
advanced  in  science  and  knowledge  than  the  Mexicans  appear 
to  have  been.  None  of  the  other  semi-civilized  nations  of 
America  had  gone  as  far.  The  Peruvians  had  a  lunar  year 
of  twelve  months,  containing  354  days,  to  which  the  Incas, 
who  were  the  temporal  sovereigns  and  high-priests  of  the 
nation,  added  annually  eleven  days,  distributed  amongst  the 
several  lunar  months.  The  Chilians  appear  to  have  received 
their  calendar  from  the  Peruvians.  That  of  the  Muyscas, 
founded  also  on  lunar  months,  was  still  more  imperfect. 

Gama  has  suggested  that  the  Mexicans  had  a  much  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  that,  instead 
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of  an  intercalation  of  thirteen  days  every  fifty-two  years,  theirs 
was  equivalent  to  one  of  twenty-five  days  every  one  hundred 
and  four  years.  If  so,  the  length  of  the  year,  as  known  to 
the  Mexicans,  diffeild  but  little  noore  than  two  minutes  from 
that  of  the  true  solar  year. 

It  b  evident  firom  the  preceding  observations,  that  thb 
theory  derives  no  aid  from  the  calculations  of  ancient  eclipses, 
either  made  by  Gama,  or  to  be  made  hereafter.  Since  we 
have  no  record  of  the  Mexican  day,  on  which  any  such 
eclipse  may  have  happened,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
irom  the  calculated  knowledge  alone  of  the  particular  time  of 
the  solar  year  at  which  it  occurred.  But  we  may  go  still 
fiirther. 

There  were  two  ways  in  which  this  supposed  intercala- 
tion might  have  been  made :  either  to  intercalate  alternately 
at  the  end  of  each  cycle  twelve  and  thuteen  days,  or,  as  Gama 
contends,  to  intercalate  twelve  days  and  a  half  at  the  end  of 
each  cycle.  Supposing  that  he  had  succeeded  in  proving 
that  the  Mexican  day  1  Ollin,  had  been  recorded  by  the 
Mexicans  as  that  on  which  the  eclipse  of  1481  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  28th  May,  old  style,  of  that  year  coin- 
cided with  the  day  1  Ollin ;  it  would  have  proved  that,  if 
only  twelve  days  instead  of  thirteen  had  been  intercalated  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  cycle,  the  day  of  the  eclipse  would 
have  been  the  155th  day  of  the  Mexican  year,  being  that 
called  12  Quauhtli  or  two  days  before  1  Ollin,  and  therefore 
that  the  presumed  intercalation  of  twelve  days  had  not  taken 
place  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  cycle. 

But  Gama  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that,  if  the  Mexi- 
cans had  intercalated  thirteen  instead  of  twelve  days  and  a 
half  at  the  end  of  the  cycle,  the  eclipse  of  1481  would  have 
been  found  recorded  one  day  earlier  than  it  was.  This  sup- 
posed intercalation  of  twelve  days  and  a  half  was  effected,  as 
Gama  asserts,  by  counting  the  days  from  mid-day  to  mid-day, 
instead  of,  as  before,  fix)m  midnight  to  midnight.   This  change 
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could  not  otherwise  be  effected  than  by  making  the  day  oo 
which  the  alteration  took  place,  and  which  commenced  at 
midnight,  to  consist  only  of  twelve  hours,  by  terminating  on 
the  next  mid-day.     All  the  following  ^days  would  then  be 
counted  from  mid-day  to  mid-day.  Thus,  in  this  way,  the  first 
day  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  cycle,  viz.,  Cipactli,  would 
terminate  at  mid-day  of  that  day,  instead  of  extending  to  mid- 
night :  and  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  every  other  day  in  the 
year.     It  would  necessarily  follow  that,  if  the  intercalation  of 
twelve  days  and  a  half  had  thus  taken  place,  every  day  of  the 
year  would  have  had,  during  its  first  half,  that  is  to  say  till 
mid-day,  the  same  name  (symbol)  and  numerical  character,  as 
if  thirteen  days  had  been  intercalated ;  but  that,  from  mid-day 
to  the  ensuing  midnight,  it  would  have  had  the  name  and  nu- 
merical character  which  would  have  belonged  to  the  next  en- 
suing day,  if  the  intercalation  of  thirteen  days  had  taken  place. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  mtercalation  was  of  thirteen  days, 
the  fii'st  day  would  have  been  called  1  Cipactli  through  the 
whole  natural  day  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  from  midnight  to 
mid-day,  but  also  fi*om  that  mid-day  to  the  ensuing  midnight. 
But  if  the  intercalation  had  been  of  twelve  days  and  a  half, 
the  first  natural  day  would  have  been  designated  as  1  Ci- 
pactli, only  till  mid-day  ;  and  thence,  for  the  residue  of  that 
natural  day,  and  till  the  next  ensuing  mid-day^  it  would  have 
been  designated  as  2  Ehecail,  which  is  the  name  and  numer- 
ical character  of  the  day  next  ensuing   I  Cipactli.     All  the 
events  which  might  happen  on  any  one  day  between  sunrise 
and  mid-day,  would  be  thus  designated  as  having  occurred  on 
a  day  of  the  same  name  and  numerical  character,  whether 
the  intercalation  had  been  of  twelve  and  a  half  or  thirteen 
days ;  whilst  events  which  might  happen  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  natural  day,  that  is  to  say,  from  mid-day  toTnidnight, 
would,  if  the  intercalation  was  of  twelve  days  and  a  half,  be 
recorded  as  having  occurred  the  day  next  ensuing  that  on 
which  they  would  have  been  recorded,  if  the  intercalation  had 
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been  of  thirteen  days.  But  the  eclipse  of  1481,  on  whatever 
Mexican  day  it  may  have  happened,  occurred  in  the  morning, 
that  is  to  say,  between  sunrise  and  mid-day,  and,  if  recorded 
at  all,  would  have  been  recorded  as  having  occurred  on  the 
same  day,  whether  the  intercalation  had  been  of  thirteen  days 
or  of  twelve  days  and  a  half.  No  inference  whatever  can 
therefore  be  drawn  from  the  calculation  of  that  eclipse,  re- 
specting that  intercalation,  or  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
knowledge  which  the  Mexicans  may  have  had  of  the  length 
of  the  year.  With  respect  to  the  other  eclipse,  that  of  the 
year  1477,  which  at  Mexico  happened  in  the  afternoon,  so 
far  from  the  Mexican  day  on  which  it  occurred  being  stated, 
not  a  smgle  Indian  writer  has  even  mentioned  that  year  as 
one  on  which  any  eclipse  whatever  took  place. 
•  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Gama  does  not  allude  to 
any  Indian  painting,  in  which  any  eclipse  had  been  recorded. 
He  had  not  seen  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3738,  and  the 
Codex  Tellerianus,  in  which  alone,  of  all  the  Mexican  manu- 
scripts heretofore  published,  those  phenomena  are  inscribed. 
The  year  alone  is  mentioned,  in  no  instance  whatever  is  the 
day  designated.  And  the  only  eclipses  there  recorded  before 
the  year  1496,  are  one  in  1426,  and  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  plate  119  of  the  Vaticanus,  and  in  plate  15,  fourth  part  of 
the  Tellerianus,  and  is  designated  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  year  10  Tecpatl  (1476).  This  agrees  with  the  date  of 
one  of  the  anonymous  Indian  writers,  quoted  by  Gama  ;  but 
is  a  year  during  which  it  has  been  demonstrated,  by  Gama 
himself,  that  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  at  Mexico. 

From  all  that  precedes,  it  is  evident  that  Gama's  calcula- 
tions of  eclipses  do  not,  in  any  way  whatever,  sustain  or  affect 
his  suggestion  of  an  intercalation  of  twelve  days  and  a  half  at 
the  end  of  the  cycle.  This  conjecture  rests  solely  on  a  single 
passage  of  Acosta.  After  havbg  referred  to  Torquemada, 
who  says  that  the  lightbg  of  the  new  fire  took  place  at  mid- 
night or  terminatbn  of  the  last  supplementary  day,  Gama 
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says  that  Acosta  a  contemporaneous  writer  of  equal  authority 
with  Torquemada,  states  that  this  ceremony  took  place  in 
daytime.  Acosta's  passage  is  as  follows.  After  stating  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fifty-two  years,  and  on  the  last  night,  they 
broke  all  their  furniture,  saying  that  the  end  of  the  world 
might  happen  at  the  end  of  the  present  cycle  ;  he  adds  to  it : 

"  They  stood  the  whole  night  saying  that  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  more  any  morning,  all  watching  with  great 
attention  in  order  to  see  whether  the  day  would  dawn  again. 
When  the  day  appeared  they  rejoiced  greatly,  saying  that  the 
gods  had  granted  them  another  cycle.  On  the  day  which 
thus  appeared  as  the  beginning  of  another  cyclQ,  they  extracted 
the  new  fire,  &c. ;  and  they  all  went  for  the  new  fire  where 
the  high-priest  extracted  it,  preceded  by  a  solemn  procession 
in  thanks  (to  the  gods)  for  having  granted  them  anothes 
morning  and  another  cycle."  * 

This  assertion,  Gama  says,  shows  that  the  extraction  or 
lighting  of  the  new  fire  took  place  alternately,  once  by  day 
and  the  other  by  night  time.  He  says  that  it  is  agreed  by  all 
that,  since  the  foundation  of  Mexico,  the  new  fire  was  lighted 
on  a  mount  more  than  two  leagues  distant  from  the  city  ;  and 
that  it  follows,  that  if  they  set  off  from  Mexico  in  a  solenm 
and  grave  procession,  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  roust 
have  been  spent  in  that  march,  and  that  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Whence  he  concludes  that 
they  commenced  to  count  the  days  of  one  of  their  cycles  from 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  those  of  the  other  from  the  middle 
of  the  night.  And  he  adds  that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the 
Spanish  conquerors  and  the  first  Christian  priests  who  fol- 

*  "  Y  asi  se  estaban  toda  la  noche,  diciendo,  que  quiza  no  ameneceria  mas 
velando  con  gran  atencion  todos,  para  ver  si  amanecia.     En  viendo  que  venia 

el  dia,  tocaban Instromentoe  de  regocijo  y  alegria,  diciendo,  que  ya 

dio8  lea  alargaba  otro  siglo  ....  Sacaban  el  dia  que  amar.ecia  para  principio 
de  otro  siglo,  lumbre  nueva, ....  Yeban  todos  par  lurobre  nueva  doirde  la 
aacaba  el  sumo  sacerdote,  precediendo  una  fiolemnisBima  proceeion,  en  had- 
mionto  de  greciaa  porque  lea  habia  amanecido,  y  prorrogadolea  otro  aiglo/' 
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lowed  them  would  have  found  a  great  difTcrence  between  the 
Mexican  years  and  ours,  whilst  in  fact  that  difference  con- 
sisted only  in  a  few  days. 

I  do  not  understand  what  Gania  means  by  this  last  obser- 
vation. For  the  difference  of  one  day  in  104  years,  which  is 
that  between  the  intercalation  of  twelve  days  and  a  half,  and 
that  of  thirteen  days  at  the  end  of  each  cycle,  could  have 
amounted  only  to  a  few  days  during  the  four  centuries,  beyond 
which  the  Mexican  era  does  not  extend.  But  the  whole 
argument  appears  to  me  extremely  defective. 

Neither  Acosta  nor  Torquemada  assert  that  the  ceremony 
took  place  alternately  every  other  cycle  at  midnight,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Torquemada  states  that  it  always 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and  Acosta,  that  the 
tone  was  always  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Unless  we  have 
some  other  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  legitimate  inference 
from  that  contradictory  statement  is,  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  was  mistaken.  But  we  have  no  such  evidence;  no 
other  writer  but  Gama  has  ever  suggested  that  the  ceremony 
took  place  alternately  at  midnight  and  mid-day.  No  other  but 
Acosta  has  stated  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
question  is  between  Acosta  and  all  the  other  writers  ;  and  as 
all,  except  Acosta,  may  have  only  followed  Sahagun,  let  it  be 
admitted  that  it  lies  between  Acosta  and  Sahagun,  with  whose 
writings  Torquemada  was  probably  acquainted.  Neither  of 
them  nor  Gama  appeals  to  ancient  paintings  recording  the  fact ; 
no  such  painting  is  known  to  have  existed  subsequent  to  the 
conquest.  Sahagun  and  Acosta  derived  their  information  in 
that  respect  from  the  oral  reports  they  collected.  Sahagun 
arrived  in  Mexico  in  15529,  eight  years  after  the  conquest, 
and  resided  there  sixty  years,  till  his  death  in  1590.  Acosta 
travelled  through  Mexico,  and  published  his  history  in  1589; 
he  is  a  respectable  author ;  but  Sahagun  is,  for  all  that  relates 
to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Mexicans,  the  oldest  and 
most  authentic  authority.     He  must  have  conversed  with 
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iflany  Indians  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  last  secular 
games  of  the  year  1507,  and  could  not  be  mismformed  on  a 
subject  so  recent  and  notorious.  His  testimony  is  express : 
"  The  priests  left  Mexico  for  Mount  Vixchatlan  after  sunset, 
and  arrived  at  the  mount  about  midnight,  when  the  ceremony 
of  lighting  the  new  fire  took  place,"  be*  All  the  other 
writers,  save  Acosta,  agree  with  him.  The  liberal  and  intel- 
ligent Carlos  M.  de  Bustamente,  the  editor  of  the  works  of 
both  Sahagun  and  Gama,  laments  (in  a  note  on  Gama's  con- 
jecture) that  Gama  should  not  have  been  acquainted  with 
Sahagun's  works,  and  adds,  '<  I  hold  it  unquestionable  that 
the  extraction  of  the  fire  took  place  precbely  m  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  never  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

Reasoning  d  priori  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  After 
the  termination  of  the  last  fatal  day  of  the  cycle,  and  after  the 
sun  had  risen  on  the  ensuing  morning,  all  apprehension  and 
anxiety  was  at  an  end.  The  solemn  march  to  the  mount, 
and  any  ceremony  that  took  place  there,  could  have  been 
only  in  order  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  for  having  granted 
them  another  period  of  fifty-two  years  before  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end.  But  the  essential  facts  of  that  ceremony 
\^ere  the  sacrifice  of  a  prisoner,  and  Ughting  the  new  fire  by 
firiction  over  hb  corpse.  This  sacrifice  was  not  an  act  of 
thanks,  but  made  in  order  to  appease  their  gods,  and  the 
'ceremony  of  lighting  the  fire  could  have  had  no  object  after 
the  new  sun  had  appeared.  From  all  the  accounts  given  of 
what  passed  on  the  occasion,  of  the  large  bonfire  immediately 
lighted  on  the  mount  in  order  to  calm  the  anxiety  of  the 

*  Sahagan,  book  vii.,  ch.  9,  10,  pp.  259-262,  Mexican  edition.—"  En  la 

vigilia  de  la  diecha  fiesta  ya  puesto  el  Sol,  se  aparajaban  los  sacerdotes 

y  al  principio  de  la  noche  empezaban  a  cominar  .  >  .  .  Partianse  de  Mexico  y 
Hegaban  a  la  dicha  sierra  cerca  de  media  noche  ....  Venida  aquelle  noche  . . . 
todos  tenian  may  grande  mirdo,  y  estaban  esperando  con  mncho  temor  lo  que 
aconteveria,  por  que  decian  y  tenian  esta  fabula  6  creencia  entre  si,  qae  si  no 
se  pudisse  sacar  lumbre,  que  habria  fin  ei  linage  humano,  y  que  aquella  noche 
y  aquellas  tinieblas  serian  perpetiu»,  qae  el  Sol  no  tomaria  k  naoer  6  saltr/*  dbc. 
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people,  and  of  tbe  haste  with  which  that  fire  was  carried  to 
erery  place  within  reach,  it  is  certain  that  this  lightmg  up  a 
new  fire  by  firiction  was,  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  a  predic- 
tion.    It  was  thereby  announced,  some  hours  in  advance, 
that  the  boon  was  granted,  and  that  the  sun  would  rise  again 
the  ensumg  morning.     In  making  that  prediction  the  priests 
ran  no  risk  ;  for  if  the  world  came  to  an  end  that  night,  it  was 
immaterial  to  them  that  they  should  have  been  false  prophets ; 
while  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  of  which  they 
were  pretty  certain,  sustained  their  credit  with  the  people.* 
It  is  at  all  events  preposterous,  to  suppose  that  this  ceremony 
should  have  been,  alternately  every  other  cycle,  an  act  of 
thanks  and  a  prediction ;  and  that  the  priests  should  have 
thereby  acknowledged,  every  other  generation,  that  they  had 
lost  the  gift  of  prophecy.     If  they  had  in  reality  discovered  a 
nearer  approximation  of  the  length  of  the  year  than  365  days 
and  a  quarter,  they  might  have  quietly  corrected  their  calen- 
dar, but  not  altered  the  nature  of  their  most  solemn  ceremony. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Mexicans,  at  that  stage 
of  civilization  in  which  the  Europeans  found  them,  and  with 
the  means  and  instruments  which  they  possessed,  could  by  a 
natural  progress,  and  witliout  foreign  aid,  have  so  nearly  dis- 
covered the  true  length  of  the  solar  year.   On  the  other  hand, 
that  knowledge,  confined  to  a  few  astronomers  of  antiquity, 
had  not  penetrated  amongst  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians  till 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.     And  it  appears  incredible 
that,  if  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  came 
finom  Asia  at  that  time,  this  should  have  been  imported  alone, 
and  without  that  of  the  alphabet  and  of  various  sciences  and 
arts  unknown  to  the  Mexicans.    If  they  in  fact  substituted  an 
intercalation  of  twenty-five,  instead  of  that  of  twenty-six  days 

*  The  proceas  of  prodnciiig  actual  fire  by  frictkm  is  not  without  ita  diffi* 
cdty.  We  are  told,  that  the  prieat  charged  with  that  office  carried  with  him 
the  implements  neceaaary  for  the  operation,  and  exercised  himself  during  tha 
march,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  Itdliire. 
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every  104  years,  it  must  have  been  what  may  be  called  a 
lucky  hit.  But  that  which  they  could  not  have  guessed, 
Gama,  who  knew  within  a  few  seconds  the  true  lengtli  of  the 
solar  year,  might  see  at  a  single  glance ;  and  this  being  an 
apparently  easy  process,  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  actually  performed  it.  This  hypothesis  rests  solely 
on,  and  cannot  even  be  fairly  inferred  from  a  solitary  passage 
of  Acosta  ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  that  conjecture,  which,  admitted  with- 
out investigation  by  La  Place,  may  have  been  considered  as 
a  demonstrated  truth. 

In  every  other  respect,  Gama's  system  is  the  only  one 
which  is  consistent  with  itself;  and  its  truth  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  reasons  which  have  already  been  adduced. 
The  discovery  and  explanation  of  the  great  Calendar  Stone 
have  thrown  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  confirmed  his 
views. 

The  Calendar  Stone. 

This  stone  was  discovered  jn  December,  1790,  buried 
under  ground  in  the  great  square  of  Mexico,  near  the  place 
where  the  great  temple  of  that  city  had  formerly  stood  ;  and 
it  had  undoubtedly  belonged  to  that  edifice.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is,  though  somewhat  mutilated  in  the  comers,  almost 
a  perfect  square,  in  which  is  mscribed  a  circular  cylinder  in 
relief,  the  edge  of  which  is  about  eleven  inches  high,  and  the 
diameter  is  a  little  more  than  four  Spanish  varas  in  length. 
The  stone  itself  is  about  four  and  a  half  varas  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  near  one  vara  in  thickness,  and  is  presumed  to 
have  originally  weighed  about  thirty  tons. 

The  hieroglyphics,  with  which  the  surface  of  this  stone  is 
covered,  refer  to  the  several  motions  of  the  sun,  and  to  some 
of  the  principal  Mexican  feasts,  which  occurred  from  the 
vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox*     It  is  probable  that  there 
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existed  another  stone,  corresponding  with  this,  for  the  other 
half  year  ;  or  this  stone  may  perhaps  have  originally  been  a 
parallelogram,  contaming  both  portions  of  the  year,  and  of 
which  only  one  half  remains.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that 
it  was  constmcted  and  placed  in  the  Mexican  temple,  a  few 
years  before  the  conquest,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
Montezuma.  It  now  stands  in  front  of  the  cathedral  of 
Mexico  ;  and  engraved  copies  of  it  may  be  found  in  Gama's 
work,  and  in  the  twenty-third  plate  of  Humboldt's  Monu- 
ments. In  the  copy  annexed  to  this  Essay,  what  appears  to 
be  the  ornamental  part,  the  hieroglyphics  which  have  not  been 
explained,  and  those  which  refer  only  to  the  Mexican  feasts, 
have  been  omitted  ;  and  the  names  have  been  substituted  for 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  year  and  of  the  days  of  the  month. 

Around  the  principal  central  figure,  or  representation  of 
the  sun,  to  which  we  will  presently  revert,  are  delineated  in  a 
circular  form  the  twenty  days  of  the  month.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  proof  which  is  thereby  afforded  of  the  day 
Cipactli  being  the  first  day  of  the  year.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  representation  of  the  sun,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  stone,  is  the  same  as  in  the  painted  Tanalamatl,  of  the 
period  of  260  days  (a  painting  quoted  by  Gama  as  being  in 
his  possession,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pub* 
lished) ;  with  the  single  exception,  that  in  this  it  is  figured 
without  the  triangle  designated  by  the  letter  I ;  which  shows, 
that  this  triangle  serves  in  the  stone  to  denote  the  beginning 
and  first  symbol  of  the  year. 

Around  the  circumference  which  surrounds  the  symbob 
of  the  days  of  the  months,  are  found  what  should  be  fifty-two 
small  squares,  but  of  which  only  forty  appear,  the  other  twelve 
being  covered  by  the  four  principal  rays  of  the  sun,  designated 
by  the  letter  R.  Each  of  these  small  squares  contains  five 
small  oblongs,  making  in  all  260  for  the  fifty-two  squares. 
These  are  presumed  to  represent  the  260  days  or  the  period 
of  the  twenty  first  series  of  thirteen  days  often  alluded  to* 
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But,  for  what  purpose  they  were  inserted  in  the  stone,  does 
not  appear. 

Ail  the  portion  included,  between  the  outer  circumference 
of  these  260  days  and  the  external  zone,  either  appears  to 
have  no  meaning  and  to  be  purely  ornamental,  or  has  not 
been  deciphered  with  certainty.  The  external  zone  consists, 
except  in  its  extremities,  of  a  symbol  twenty  times  repeated, 
and  b  said  by  Gama  to  represent  the  Milky  Way.  Certain 
flourishes  connected  with  it  are  imagined  by  him  to  represent 
the  clouds,  which  were  also  an  object  of  worship  for  the 
Indians ;  and  others  to  represent  the  mountains  in  which  the 
winds  and  clouds  originated. 

The  whole  circle  is  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  by  the 
eight  triangles  R,  which  designate  the  eight  principal  rays  of 
the  sim.  The  intervals  between  these  are  each  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  small  circles  desi^ated  by  the  letter 
L.  At  the  top  of  the  verUcal  ray  is  found  the  hieroglyphic 
13  Acatli  which  shows  that  this  stone  applies  to  that  year. 
It  must  be  recollected  that,  although  the  Mexican  calendar  is 
m  its  arrangement  throughout,  the  same  for  every  year  in  the 
cycle,  there  was  a  variation  at  the  rate  of  one  day  for  every 
four  years  between  the  several  years  of  the  cycle  and  the 
eorrespondmg  solar  years.  It  must  therefore  have  been  only 
for  astronomical  purposes,  and  in  order  to  assist  in  pointing 
out  what  corrections  were  necessary  b  order  to  adjust  the 
difference  aforesaid,  that  the  year  was  indicated.  But  why 
the  year  13  Acatl  was  selected  does  not  appear.  Gama  pre- 
sumes that  it  was,  on  account  of  its  being  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  the  cycle,  and  equally  removed  from  its  beginning 
and'  its  termination.  It  was  not  intended  to  designate  the 
year  in  which  the  stone  was  brought  to  Mexico  and  conse- 
crated. For  no  year  13  Acatl  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
Montezuma.  We  now  revert  to  the  central  and  principal 
figure. 

The  smaller  interior  circle  is  the  image  of  the  sun,  as 
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usuaDy  pamted  by  the  Indians.  To  that  image  are  united 
the  four  parallelograms  A,  B,  C,  D,  containing  respectively 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  4  Ocelod,  4  Ehecatl,  4  Quia- 
huitl,  and  4  Atl.  The  lateral  figures  E  and  F  represent, 
accordmg  to  Gama,  claws,  which  relate  to  two  great  astrolo- 
gers, husband  and  wife,  who  were  represented  in  the  shape  of 
eagles  or  owls. 

This  representation,  according  to  Gama,  had  its  origm  in 
the  Mexican  fable  of  the  suns.  They  believed  that  the  sun 
had  died  four  times,  and  that  the  one  which  now  shines  was 
the  fifth,  and,  as  already  stated,  was  also  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. From  the  first  creation,  the  first  age  and  the  first  sun 
lasted  676  years  (thirteen  cycles),  when  crops  and  food  failed, 
and  men  died  or  were  eaten  by  tigers.  This  took  place  in  the 
year  1  Acatl  and  on  the  day  4  Ocelotl,  when  the  sun  died. 
This  destruction  lasted  thirteen  years.  The  second  age  and 
sun  lasted  364  years  (seven  cycles),  and  ended  in  the  year 
1  Tecpatl,  on  the  day  4  Ehecatl,  when  the  destruction  was 
caused  by  high  winds  and  hurricanes,  and  some  men  were 
changed  Into  monkeys.  The  third  age  lasted  312  years  (six 
cycles),  when  in  the  year  1  Tecpatl,  on  the  day  4  Quiahuitl, 
the  destruction  was  caused  by  fire,  (other  authors  say  by 
earthquakes,)  and  men  were  changed  into  owls.  The  fourth 
age  lasted  52  years,  when  in  the  year  1  Calli,  on  the  day 
4  Atl,  the  world  was  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  men  were 
drowned  or  changed  into  fishes.  The  gods  then  created  the 
existing  fifth  sun  and  moon.  The  four  days  of  destruction, 
4  Ocelotl,  4  Ehecatl,  4  Quiahuitl,  and  4  Atl,  are  precisely 
those  designated  in  the  four  parallelograms  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
It  will  be  seen  by  adding  the  several  periods  together  that  the 
Indians  counted  1469  years  from  the  creation  to  the  flood. 
But  there  is  at  least  one  incongruity  in  that  pretended  ante- 
diluvian history.  If  the  fourth  age  had  lasted  only  fifty-two 
years,  it  would  have  terminated  in  the  year  1  Tecpatl  instead 
of  1  Calli.    Bustamente  says  that  some  count  only  three 
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antecedent  ages,  and  that  the  piesent  one,  or  fourth^  is  expected 
to  end  by  fire.  But  the  story  of  the  four  ages  and  five  sun3 
has  been  generally  adopted,  and  is  sustained  by  the  pamtmgs 
of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  No.  3738,  plates  7  tp  10  (Hum- 
boldt's Epochs  of  Nature^  plate  S6,)  the  order  of  which  is 
however  incorrect ;  as  it  is  most  certain  that  the  Mexicans 
ascribed  the  last  catastrophe  of  the  world  to  a  flood."*^ 

This  would  appear  to  be  purely  mythological ;  but  the 
6ct  that  all  these  imaginary  antediluvian  periods  consist  of  a 
certain  number  of  cycles,  shows,  that  this  fable  was  invented 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  Mexicans  had  attained  the 
knowledge  of  cycles  of  years  and  of  the  approximate  length 
of  the  solar  year.  It  seems  therefcNre  highly  probable  that  the 
mythological  representatbn  is  in  some  way  or  another  con- 
nected with  celesUal  phenomena.  And  it  is  found  accordingly 
that  the  days  designated  in  the  parallelograms  A  and  C  as 
4  Octhtl  and  4  QuJaAut^/  c<»respond  respectively  (as  will 
be  seen  by  the  table  C,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle  corresponds  with  the  31st  of  December) 
with  13th  of  May  and  17th  July,  old  style,  or  22d  of  May 
and  26th  July,  new  style.  And  these  two  days  (22d  of  May 
and  26th  July),  are  those,  according  to  Gama,  of  the  transit 
of  the  sun  by  the  zenith  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt^  lies  in  l^""  25^  bT'  N.  Lat.  and  in  101<> 
26^  2<V/  Lon.  West  finom  Paris.  The  two  other  days,  4  £he- 
e^A  and  4  Atl,  do  not  correspond,  either  in  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle,  or  in  the  yecff  13  Acatl,  with  any  station  of  the 
Sim  or  any  other  celestial  phenomenon. 

Three  other  hi^x)glyphics  contained  withm  the  interioi: 
circumference,  or  representation  of  the  sun,  which  indicate 


^  Thexe  is,  hsweyen  a  gstat  dive^ty  of  opinioB  iMpeeting  ibe  duatiQa  of 
•fich  of  th«  ages.  It  will  be  eeeu  in  the  Aypendii,  that  the  hkroglfphica^  aa< 
nezed  to  the  said  paintings,  may  be  interpreted  as  giving  to  the  four  ages 
KspectiYely  the  duration  of  either  6b2,  530,  576,  and  528 ;  or  of  5206, 2610, 
4404»an44008yMW. 
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the  dates  of  two  celebrated  feasts  of  the  Mexicans^  are  omitted 
m  the  annexed  plate. 

The  three  following  indications,  or  hieroglyphics,  are  feund 
immediately  below  the  figure  proper  of  the  sun.  The  first  of 
these  (designated  by  the  letter  H)  is  placed  between  the 
parallelograms  C  and  D,  and  consists  of  two  squares  of  five 
oblongs  each,  indicating  the  numerical  character  10.  The 
hieroglyphic  of  the  day  is  not  annexed ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
central  figure  is  itself  the  sign  Ollin  Tonatiah ;  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  day  Ollin,  as  delineated  on  the  stone,  amongst 
the  other  hieroglyphics  of  the  days,  is  on  a  smaU  scale  an 
abbreviated  form  of  that  central  and  principal  figure  of  the 
stone.  The  day  designated  here  is  therefore  10  Ollin.  Below 
this,  and  on  each  side  respectively  of  the  great  vertical  ray  of 
the  sun,  are  found  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  1  Quiahuitl 
(designated  by  the  letter  N),  and  2  Ozomatli  (designated  by 
the  letter  M). 

Of  these  last  mentioned  days,  10  Ollin  corresponds  in  the 
first  year  of  the  cycle,  as  may  be  seen  by  table  C,  with  the 
2Sti  day  of  September,  new  style ;  1  Quiahuitl  with  the  28th 
of  March,  and  2  Ozomatii  with  the  28th  of  June.  But  the 
Mexican  year,  as  compared  with  the  solar  year,  had  in  the 
year  13  Acatl  lost  six  days ;  and  therefore  in  that  year,  1 
Quiahuitl  corresponded  with  the  22d  of  March,  and  2  Ozo- 
matii with  the  22d  of  June. 

We  have  therefore  delmeated  on  this  stone  the  dates  of 
Ae  five  principal  positions  of  the  sun,  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autunmal  equinox.  Three  of  these— the  Iwo  transits  of  the 
sun  by  the  zenith  (22d  of  May  and  26th  of  July),  and  the 
autumnal  equinox  (22d  of  September),  are  the  Mexican  days 
OB  which  those  [Aenomena  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  the 
cycle  (1  Tochtli).  And  the  two  others,  the  vernal  equinox 
(22d  of  March),  and  the  summer  solstice  (22d  of  June),  are 
the  Mexican  days,  on  which  these  two  phenomena  occurreil 
in  the  year  13  Acatl»    These  dates  are  not  founded  on  con^ 
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jectures,  nor  derived  from  Indian  paintings  no  longer  to  be 
found,  or  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  or  from  the 
uncertain  indications  given  by  the  Indian  writers  who  wrote 
with  our  alphabet,  either  in  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  language. 
They  are  positive  facts,  engraved  by  the  Indian  priests  before 
the  conquest,  on  a  stone  monument  of  indubitable  authenticity. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  give  a  conclusive  explanation 
of  the  reason,  why  some  of  the  dates  are  given  for  the  first 
year,  and  others  for  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  cycle  ;  nor, 
indeed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  can  we  very  well  account 
for  the  selection  of  that  twenty-sixth  year  (13  Acatl).  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover,  in  Gama's  work,  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  principal  difficulty ;  why  some  of  the  dates 
apply  to  the  year  1  Tochtli,  and  others  to  the  year  13  Acatl. 
It  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  the  general  representation 
of  the  sun  and  of  its  several  motions,  partly  mythological, 
partly  astronomical,  was  originally  made  for  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle ;  and  that  having  been  represented  in  their  ritual 
calendars  and  public  paintings,  the  priests  could  not  alter  it. 
And  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  three  dates  under  the  let- 
ters A,  C,  H,  which  are  those  in  conformity  with  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle,  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  internal  figure ; 
whilst  the  two  others  N,  M,  which  refer  to  the  year  13  Acatl, 
are  placed  in  a  vacant  space  between  the  sign  H  (10  Ollin), 
and  the  circumference  which  separates  the  internal  figure 
firom  the  signs  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  month.  Why  the 
priests  found  it  convenient  to  introduce  at  all  the  year  13 
Acatl  cannot  be  well  explamed.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
did  do  it ;  and  having  done  so,  they  mtroduced  the  two  dates 
not  included  in  the  original  figure,  but  corrected  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  that  year.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  that  mixture 
of  mythological  inventions  and  astronomical  truths,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  dates,  some  belonging  to  the  first  and  others  to  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  the  cycle,  may  be  perceived  the  inten- 
tion of  the  priests,  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  to  the  small 
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number  initiated,  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired ;  whilst 
in  those  public  monuments,  which,  like  the  stone  in  question, 
were  open  to  all,  that  knowledge  was  pommunicated  but 
partially,  and  under  forms  unmtelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  authentic 
monument  refer  either  to  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the 
Mexicans,  or  to  the  adjustment  of  their  calendar. 

It  appears  that  they  had  ascertained  with  considerable 
precision  the  respective  days  of  the  two  passages  of  the  sun 
by  the  zenith  of  Mexico,  of  the  two  equinoxes,  and  of  the 
summer  solstice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  date  of  the  winter  solstice, 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  mscribed  on  the  stone 
is  because  this  embraces  only  the  period  fix)m  the  vernal  to 
the  autumnal  equinox.  They  had,  therefore,  six  different 
means  of  ascertaining  and  verifying  the  length  of  the  solar 
year,  by  counting  the  number  of  days  elapsed  till  the  sun 
returned  to  each  of  these  six  pomts,  the  two  solstices,  the  two 
equinoxes,  and  the  two  passages  by  the  zenith.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  according  to  the  dates  above  stated,  184 
days  elapsed  between  the  22d  of  March^  the  date  assigned  to 
by  them  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  22d  of  September, 
their  date  for  the  autumnal  equinox;  leaving  only  181  days 
for  the  period  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinox. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  coirect,  yet  it  shows  that  they 
bad  ascertained  by  observation,  that  the  sun  remained  longer 
north  than  south  of  the  equator ;  which  is  true,  since  its 
apparent  motion  is  not  uniform,  and  is  accelerated  during  the 
time  it  appears  south  of  the  equatcnr.  Another  remarkable 
&ct  is,  that  the  two  dates  inscribed  in  the  body  of  the  central 
figure,  and  corresponding  with  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  are 
those  of  the  two  passages  of  the  sun  by  the  zenith  of  Mexico. 
The  observations  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  their  dates  must 
have  been  made  at  Mexico  itself,  or  in  its  vicinity.     They 
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appear  therefore  to  be  of  American  origb.  They  coald  not 
have  been  made  by  any  nation  living  north  of  the  tropic. 
Neither  the  Atzecs  or  the  Tbltecs,  if  they  came  fiom  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  could  have  brought  with  them  even 
the  notion  of  this  celestial  phenomenon.  If  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence  was  imported  from  Asia,  it  must  have  been  fiom 
those  parts  which  lie  south  of  the  northern  tropic.  Whether 
this  knowledge  was  the  result  of  the  observations  of  the 
Atzecs,  subsequent  to  their  settlmg  at  Mexico,  or  of  their 
predecessors,  the  Toltecs,  at  some  place  not  far  distant  bom 
that  city,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Every  date  inserted  on  the  Calendar  Stone  refers  to  the 
period  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  the  days 
assigned  to  them  are  respectively  the  22d  of  March  and  the 
39d  of  September.  The  date  of  the  winter  solstice,  not  being 
included  within  that  period,  does  not  appear  on  the  stone* 
The  date  assigned  to  the  summer  solstice  corresponds  with 
our  22d  of  June ;  and  that  which  they  must  have  ascribed  to 
the  winter  solstice  must  have  corresponded  with  our  22d  of 
December,  or  very  near  it  We  have  already  seen,  that  the 
first  year  of  their  cycle  corresponded  with  our  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, O.  S.,  or  9th  of  January,  N.  S.  This  last  date  was 
separated,  by  the  thirteen  mtercalated  days,  from  the  termina- 
don  of  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  cycle ;  and  our  22d  day 
of  December  must  therefore  have  corresponded  with  the  first 
supplementary  day  of  that  last  year.  We  may  see  there  the 
connection,  between  the  supersitious  belief  of  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  winter  solstice,  the  time 
when  the  sun  had  receded  farthest  fiom  them ;  and  it  might 
be  apprehended  that  he  would  not  agam  return  towards  them. 
It  may  be  observed  that,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
Atzec  era  of  the  year  1091,  the  diflference  of  three  days, 
during  a  period  of  416  years,  between  the  true  solar  year  and 
that  of  the  year  of  365  days  and  a  quarter,  would  have  made 
the  day  of  the  winter  solstice  to  correspond,  at  the  time 
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ascribed  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  with  the  fourth 
supplementary  day,  so  as  to  make  the  fifth  of  those  days  that 
on  which  the  destruction  of  the  world  was  actually  appre- 
hended. Settmg  aside  that  conjecture,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  have  shown  that  there  is  the  highest  probability 
that  the  Mexican  cycle  terminated  on  a  day  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  winter  solstice. 

Reverting  to  the  calendar,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is 
by  recurring  to  the  table  C,  that  we  have  ascertained  the 
correspondence  of  the  days  inscribed  on  the  stone  with  those 
of  the  solar  year,  according  to  our  calendar.  This  table  is 
made  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  mscriptions  on  the 
stone,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  Gama's  system,  which  is 
founded  on  the  following  prmciples :  that  the  day  1  Cipactli 
is  the  first  day  of  every  month  and  of  every  year  of  the  cycle ; 
that  the  month  Tititl  is  the  first  month  of  every  year  ; 
that  the  first  day  of  the  first  year  of  the  Mexican  cycle  corre- 
sponded, at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  the  31st  day  of 
December,  old  style,  or  9th  of  January,  new  style ;  that  an 
intercalation  equivalent  to  our  bissextile  year  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Mexicans ;  and  that  this  intercalation,  instead  of  being 
made  once  every  four  years,  consisted  of  thirteen  days  inter- 
calated at  the  end  of  the  cycle  ;  whence  it  followed  that  the 
Mexican  year,  as  compared  with  ours,  receded  by  one  day 
every  four  years  till  the  defect  was  supplied  by  the  above 
mentioned  intercalation  of  thirteen  days.  It  is  only  by  assum- 
ing all  these  principles,  that  the  five  above  stated  days  inscribed 
on  the  stone  are  found  to  correspond  with  the  dates  of  the  five 
principal  phenomena  of  the  position  of  the  sun  during  the  six 
months  that  it  appears  north  of  the  equator.  And  as  it  is 
incredible,  according  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of  probabili- 
ties, that  this  extraordinary  concidence  should  be  the  result 
of  accident,  it  afl[brds,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  conclusive  pioof 
of  the  correctness  of  Gama's  system. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  Yucatan  Calendar  is  derived  exclu- 
sively from  the  communications  made  by  Don  J.  P.  Perez  to 
Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  and  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  this  gentleman's  Travels  in  Yucatan.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mexicans,  though  dif- 
fering in  some  important  particulars. 

The  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  had,  like  the  Mexicans,  the 
two  distinct  modes  of  computing  time,  by  months  of  twenty 
days,  and  by  periods  of  thirteen  days.  They  also  distinguished 
the  days  of  the  year  by  a  combination  of  those  two  series, 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  And  their  year 
likewise  consisted  of  365  days,  viz.,  of  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days  each,  to  which  they  added  five  supplementary 
days ;  and  also  of  a  corresponding  series  of  twenty*eight  pe- 
riods of  thirteen  days  each,  and  one  day  over.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  Yucatan 
month,  with  their  signification,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  Don  J.  P.  Perez ;  and  also  the  days  of  the  Chiapa  month 
as  given  by  Boturini ;  and  which,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
names  of  several  of  the  days,  appears  to  have  been  in  its 
origin  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Yucatan.  • 


YVCATAK. 

1  KAN       yellow 
aChickhansmall 


3  Quimi 
4Maiiik 

5  Lamat 

6  MuLUc 
70c 

8  Chuen 

9£b 
W  Be-en 
IIHIX 
13  Men 

13  Qiiib 

14  Cabaa 

15  Eznab 

16  Ca-uac 

17  Ajau 

18  Imix 

19  Yk 
20Akbal 


death 

wind  ceasing 

union? 

palm  of  hand  ? 
board 
ladder 

rough 

a  mechanic 


period  of  years^ 
maize  7 
wind 


Chiapa. 

Ghanan 

Abagh 

Tox 

Moxic 

Lahbat 

Malu 

Elab 

Batz 

Enob 

Be-en 

Hix 

Tziqnin 

Chabin 

Chic 

Chinax 

Cahogh 

Aghual 

Mox 

Ygh 

VoTAK 


Mbchoacar 

IiTonoif 

Inic  Ebi 

Inettuni 

Inbeari 

Inethaati 

Inbani 

Inxichari 

Inchini 

In  Rini 

In  Pari 

Incboic 

Inthahni 

Intzini 

In  Tzoniabi 

In  Tzimbi 

Inthihvi 

Inixotzini 

Inichini 

Ini  Abi 

Intaniri      I 


'  Nicaragua. 
9Cipat 

10  Acat 

11  CaU 

12  Quespalcoat 

13  Migiate 

14  Macat 

15  ToBte 

16  At 

17  Izquindi 

18  Ocomat 

19  Malinal 

20  Acato 
1  Agat 
3  Ocelot 

3  Oat 

4  Cozgacoatz 

5  Clin 

6  Topecat 

7  Quianvit 

8  Sochit 


MsxroAir. 
CipactU 
Ehecatl 
Calli 

Cuetzpalin 
Cohuatl 
MiquiztU 
Mazatl 
Tochtli 
Atl 

Itzcuintli 
OzoroatU 
MalinaUi 
AcatI 
Ocelot! 
QuauhtU 
Cozcaquaohtli 
Oilin 
Tecpail 
Qniahnitl 
XochiU 
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The  Calendar  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mdependent  king- 
dom of  Mechoacan,  who  spoke  the  Tarasca  language,  appears 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  the  names 
of  the  days  of  their  month  as  stated  hj  Veytia,  are  inserted  in^ 
the  Table.  The  names  of  the  days  of  an  ancient  Mexican,  or 
rather  Toltec  tribe,  found  in  the  provmce  of  Nicaragua,  have 
also  been  inserted.  This,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  extreme 
southeastern  limit  of  the  Mexican  Calendar  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  That  limit  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  of  Mexico  may 
be  traced  as  far  as  the  islands  opposite  Cape  Honduras  (Her- 
rera)  ;  beyond  which  the  shores  are  still  inhabited  by  the  un- 
civilized Musquito  Indians. 

The  cycle  of  fifty-two  years  was  also  adopted  in  Yucatan, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  years  was  precisely  the  same  as  in 
that  of  Mexico,  substituting  only  the  names  Khan,  Muluc, 
Hix  and  Ca-uac,  for  Tochtli,  Acatl,  Tecpatl  and  Calli,  as 
appears  in  the  followmg  Table : 


Yucatan  Cycle  op  52  Yeahs. 

Itt  year. 

14th  year. 

37th  year. 

40th  year. 

1 

Khan 

Muluc 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

Chiapa  Cycle  is  also  si- 

2 

Molac 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

milar,  substituting  for  the 

3 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

Muluc 

names  Khan,  Muluc,  Hix, 

4 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

Muluc 

Hix 

Ca-uac,  those  of  Votan, 

5 

Khan 

Muluc 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

Lembat,  Be-en,  Chinax. 

6 

Muluc 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

7 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

Muluc 

8 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

Muluc 

Hix 

9 

Kahn 

Muluc 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

10 

Muluc 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

11 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

Muluc 

12 

Ca-uac 

Khan 

Muluc 

Hix 

13 

Khan 

Muluc 

Hix 

Ca-uac 

But  there  was  an  essential  difference  respectmg  the  series 
of  the  names  and  numerical  characters  of  the  days,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  terminaUon  of 
the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  and  the  begmning  of  the  next  en- 
suing years. 
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Year  1  Khan 
lit  of  the  Cycle 


Year  2  Muluc 
2d  of  the  Cycle 


Year  3  Hix 
3d  of  the  Cycle 


Year  4  Ca-uac 
4th  of  the  Cycle 

Year  5  Khan 
5lh  of  the  Cycle 


Ist  day  of  the  year 
Ist  supplementary  day 
2d  do. 

3d  do. 

4th  do. 

5th  do. 

let  day  of  the  year 
1st  supplementary  day 
Last       do. 

1st  day  of  the  year 
Ist  supplementary  day 
Last       do. 

Ist  day  of  the  year 
let  supplementary  day 
Last        do. 

1st  day  of  the  year 
Ist  supplementary  day 
Last       do. 


IKhan 

10  do. 

11  Chickan 

12  Kimi 

13  Manic 

1  Lamat 

2  Muluc 

11  Muluc 

2  Be-en 

3  Hix 

12  do. 

3  Edznab 

4  Ca-uac 

13  do. 
4Akbal 

5  Khan 
1    do. 

5  Lamat 


Dcm  J.  P.  Perez  positively  states,  that  the  fundamental 
rule  is  never  to  mtemipt  either  of  the  series  of  names  or  of 
days.  Thus,  inasmuch  as  the  last  supplementary  day  of  the 
first  year  of  the  cycle  (I  Khan)  is  1  Liamat ;  and  as,  in  the  order 
of  the  days  of  the  month,  the  day  called  "  Muluc  "  immedi- 
ately follows  the  day  Lamat ;  the  ensuing  year  2  Muluc  com- 
mences with  the  day  2  Muluc,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
year  1  Khan  commences  with  the  day  I  Khan.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  other  years ;  so  that  the  first  day  of  every  year 
has  the  same  name  and  numerical  character  as  the  year  itself. 

Don  J.  P.  Perez  acknowledges  that  amongst  the  few  mu- 
tilated remains  of  Indian  manuscripts  or  pamtings,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  an  intercalation,  either  of 
one  day  every  four  years,  or  of  thirteen  days  at  the  end  of  the 
cycle,  though  he  presumes  that  they  had  indubitably  either 
die  one  or  the  other. 
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The  Yucatan  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  difibred  in  no  other 
respect  from  that  of  the  Mexicans*  The  combination  of  the  two 
series  of  twenty  and  thirteen  days  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
in  both  calendars  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  days 
of  the  year.  The  table  C,  substituting  the  Yucatan  for  the 
Mexican  names  of  days,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Mexican 
year,  and  to  the  first  year  of  the  Yucatan  cycle.  Don  J.  P. 
P^^ez  aUudes  specially  to  the  horisontal  series  1,  8,  2,  9,  tse. 
He  gives  the  rule  for  forming  it,  and  says  that  the  Indians 
called  it  in  the  Maya  language  buk  xocj  meaning,  <<  general 
account.''  It  seems  that  they  committed  it  to  memory  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  at  all  times  the  day  of  the  year. 
But  no  mention  is  made  of  the  series  of  nine  night  compan- 
ions, or  of  any  substitute  ;  and  the  days  of  the  five  last  can- 
not therefore  be  distmguished  fix)m  those  of  the  five  first 
months. 

The  Yucatecs  differed  materially  from  the  Mexicans  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  the  solar  year,  when  their  year  began. 
Don  J.  P.  Perez  informs  us,  that  the  first  day  of  the  Yucatan 
year  corresponded  with  the  sixteenth  day  of  July ;  and  that 
this  was  the  day  of  the  transit  of  the  sun  by  the  zenith  of  a 
place  which  he  does  not  mention.  But  he  adds  that,  for 
want  of  proper  instruments,  the  Indians  had  made  a  mistake 
of  forty-eight  hours.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  in  the  latitude  of 
about  21  degrees  and  a  half  that  the  transit  of  the  sun  by  the 
zenith  occurs  on  the  16th  of  July ;  and  Yucatan  lies  between 
the  latitudes  of  about  18  degrees  and  a  half  and  21  degrees 
and  a  half.  To  commence  the  year  on  the  day  of  the  transit 
of  the  sun  by  the  zenith,  is  attended  with  the  great  inconve- 
nience, that  this  commencement  must  vary  firom  place  to 
place,  according  to  their  respective  latitudes.  As  Don  J.  Pid 
Perez  counts  every  year  as  having  865  days,  and  without  re* 
gard  to  the  omitted  bissextile  days,  it  is  clear  that  the  day  in 
the  Yucatan  calendar,  on  which  the  transit  of  the  sun  by  the 
zenith  of  any  one  place  occurs,  would  vary  twenty  days,  or  a 
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•whole  Indian  month,  in  the  course  of  eighty  years.  This  would 
create  such  confiision  that,  if  it  be  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that 
the  Yucatan  year  began  on  the  zenith  day,  this  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  the  calendar  was,  like  that  of  the  Mexi* 
cans,  corrected  by  an  intercalation  of  thirteen  days  at  the  end 
of  the  cycle. 

The  names  of  the  eighteen  months  of  the  Yucatecs,  to- 
gether with  such  bterpretations  as  Don  Pio  Perez  has  given 
us,  their  order  and  their  correspondence  with  our  year,  new 
style,  appear  in  the  following  table : 


1  Pop,  Poop 

Mat  of  Reeds 

begins 

on  16  July,N.S. 

2Uo 

Frog 

(( 

5  August 

3  Zip 

Tree 

w 

25       " 

4  Zodz 

Bat 

(C 

14  September 

5  Zee 

C( 

4  October 

6Xul 

End 

{( 

24       « 

7  Dzeyaxkin 

Summer 

u 

13  November 

8Mol 

To  unite 

u 

3  December 

9  Chen 

A  Well 

u 

23        « 

10  Yax 

First 

u 

12  January 

11  Zac 

White 

cc 

1  February 

12  Quej 

Deer 

it 

21        « 

13  Mac 

Lid,  cover 

u 

13  March 

14  Kankin 

Yellow  Sun 

ti 

2  AprU 

15  Moan 

u 

22     « 

16  Pax 

Musical  instrument 

u 

12  May 

17  Kayab 

Song 

u 

1  June 

18  Cumku 

Noise 

it 

21     « 

1 ;  Uayebhaab 
!  Xma  kaba  kit 

Bed  of  year             ; 
Days  without  name  I  i 

the  6  supplementary  days  ;  i 
from  11th  to  15th  July     i 

Don  J.  P.  Perez  observes  that  '^  The  translation  of  the 
names  of  the  months  and  days  is  not  as  easy  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, because  some  are  not  at  present  in  use,  and  others  again, 
from  the  different  meanings  attached  to  them,  and  from  the 
want  of  their  true  pronunciation,  cannot  be  correctly  under* 
stood ;  however,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  shall  endeavor  to  deci* 
pher  them  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  language."     That  gentleman  repeatedly  acknow« 
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ledges  and  laments  the  want  of  ancient  authentic  Indian  paint- 
ings and  documents,  and  he  may  in  some  respects  have  drawn 
enoneous  inferences.  I  would,  with  great  personal  respect 
and  deference  to  his  opbion,  suggest  a  further  investigation 
respecting  the  beginning  of  the  year.  May  not  the  name  of 
the  month  Chen  or  Dchen,  which  begms  23d  December,  new 
style,  be  derived  fix>m  the  Maya  verb,  meaning  '^  to  stay," 
"to  stop"?  The  name  of  the  next  ensuing  month,  Ycur, 
means  '^  first ;"  and  it  begins  on  the  12th  of  January,  nearly 
the  same  day  on  which  the  Mexican  year  begins. 

The  Mexicans  counted  only  by  cycles ;  they  designated 
the  termination  of  a  cycle  by  a  hieroglyphic  representing  a 
bundle  of  reeds  tied  up  ;  and  they  sometimes  designated,  by 
an  equal  number  of  small  circles,  the  number  of  cycles  which 
had  elapsed,  since  the  beginning  of  their  era  corresponding 
with  the  year  1091.  But  the  Yucatecs,  besides  their  cycle 
of  52  years,  had  another,  containing  thirteen  periods  of  twenty 
or  twenty^four  years  each.  These  last  mentioned  periods  were 
called  Ajau  or  Ahau.  Beltran,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Maya 
language  (page  142),  says  that  the  word  Ahau  is  used  in 
counting,  or  means  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  the  calendars 
of  the  Yucatecs,  and  that  their  great  cycle  consisted  of  thir- 
teen  Ahaus,  and  contained  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
But  Don  J.  P.  Perez  affirms,  and  appears  to  have  demon- 
strated, that  each  Ajau  consbted  of  twenty-four  years,  and 
that  the  great  cycle  was  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  years, 
or  equal  to  six  of  the  cycles  of  fifty-two  years.  Each  Ajau 
is  distinguished  by  its  number,  from  one  to  thirteen,  but  the 
order  in  which  they  follow  each  other  is  sbgular,  viz.,  13, 11, 
9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2. 

The  name  Ajau  is  that  of  the  I7th  day  of  the  month, 
and  follows  immediately  the  day  called  Ck-uac;  which  last 
name  is  also  that  of  one  of  the  yeais.  Since  the  first  day  of 
every  year  has  the  same  name  and  numerical  character  as  the 
year  itself,  the  first  days  of  the  years  1  Ca-tiac,  2  Ca-wic^  3 
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CkMMCy  &c.,  are  always  designated  m  the  same  manner^  vis., 
1  Ca-uaCy  2  Ca-uac,  3  Ca-uaCy  be.  It  follows  that  the  day 
j^au  is  always  the  second  day  of  every  year  called  Ca^uaCy 
and  has  for  its  numerical  character  the  number  next  following 
that  of  the  year,  which  last  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  day 
of  the  year.  The  name  JlJaUj  given  to  the  periods  above 
stated,  is  derived  fiom  the  name  of  the  day  Ajatty  and  bears 
the  same  number  as  the  second  day  of  the  year  to  which  it 
refers.  The  great  period  of  thirteen  Ajaus  commences,  as 
has  been  stated,  by  the  number  '^  thirteen/'  and  therefore  on 
the  second  of  the  year  12  Ca^uac.  Years  of  the  same  name 
recur  every  fourth  year  in  the  cycle.  Whether  the  period 
Ajjau  consists  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  years,  every  one  must 
therefore  commence  in  one  of  the  years  which  have  the  name 
of  Ca-uac.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  years  Ca-uaCy  recurring 
ettery  fourth  year,  and  commencing  with  the  number  12,  they 
must  successively  recur  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  12,  3,  7, 
11,  2,  6,  10,  1,  5,  9,  13,  4,  8;  and  that  the  corresponding 
day  Ajau  must  respectively  bear  thi^  numbers  next  following, 
to  wit,  13,  4,  8,  12,  tc,  to  9. 


1st  Cycle. 

2d  Cycle. 

3d  Cycle. 

4th  Cycle. 

5th  Cycle. 

6th  Cycle. 

•pof 

m1  cor  ft- 

tJ  diif . 

y«ar  an 

d  eorre- 
'line 
id  day. 

Ynr  ai 

d  con«> 

.tins 
U  (iajr. 

Yei.r  ai 

•pon 

111  Amy. 

d  corra- 

Yaar  an 
■pan 
lUd«7 

i«1  corre- 

dint 

Sddar 

Yaar  aa 
»poi 

id  oarrc 

dine 

AJ«u 

Ca-u«c 

AJ*«. 

Ca-oao. 

Aja«. 

Ca>aae. 

AJ.U. 

Ca^ae. 

A]B^ 

Ca-iiae. 

AJ««. 

12 

♦13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

♦4 

7 

4 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

♦8 

7 

8 

11 

12 

11 

12 

U 

12 

11 

♦12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

»3 

2  . 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

7 

6 

*7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

10 

♦11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

♦2 

5 

6 
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The  precediag  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  several 
yeBis  Ca-uac,  and  those  of  the  corresponding  days  ji/au,  duN 
iog  six  consecutive  cycles.  It  must  be  rem^nbered  that  the 
number  of  the  year  is  also  that  of  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

Divided  into  periods  or  Ajaus  of  twenty-four  years  each, 
each  of  these  will  respectively  comjxtence  with,  and  bear  the 
number  of  the  days  ^au^  which  are  in  the  table  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  and  therefore  in  the  followmg  order,  viz.,  13,  11, 
9,  7,  6,  3,  1,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4, 2.  This  is  precisely  the  series 
above  stated,  according  to  which  the  several  Ajaus  do  actually 
follow  each  other.  This  therefore  demonstrates  that  Don  J.  P. 
Perez  is  correct,  in  asserting  that  each  of  these  periods  con- 
tained twenty-four  years ;  and  that  the  great  cycle  of  thir- 
teen Ajaus  consisted  of  312  years  or  six  cycles.  Had  that 
great  cycle  consisted  of  only  260,  and  each  of  the  Ajaus  of 
only  twenty  years,  the  Ajaus  would  have  followed  each  other 
b  the  following  order,  viz.,  13,  7,  1,  8,  2,  9,  3,  10, 4,  11,  5, 
12,6. 

That  the  Ajaus  did  actually  follow  each  other  in  the  order 
above  stated,  (13,  11,9,  be.,)  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Maya 
manuscript,  which,  with  its  English  translation,  is  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Stephens's  Travels 
m  Yucatan.  And  yet  the  author  of  that  manuscript  makes 
each  Ajau  equal  to  only  twenty  years. 

Although  the  great  cycle,  or  age,  of  312  years,  is  equal  to 
six  cycles  of  fifty-two  years  each,  yet,  since  the  great  cycle 
and  every  one  of  its  Ajaus  begin  in  a  year  Ca-uaCy  and  the 
cycle  of  fifty-two  years  always  begins  with  the  year  1  Khan^ 
the  commencement  of  this  shorter  cycle  never  coincides  with 
the  commencement  of  either  the  great  cycle  or  any  of  its 
Ajaus. 

Lx  order  to  ascertain  the  coincidence,  either  of  the  greajt 
or  of  the  short  cycle  with  our  years,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
l^ve  the  date  of  some  event  during,  or  subsequent  to  the  con*' 
quest,  according  to  both  our  calendar  and  that  of  YucaJUuPi* 
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No  such  date  has  been  communicated  by  Don  J.  P.  Perez. 
But  he  states  that,  fix)m  a  well  ascertained  comparison  of  dates, 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  year  of  the  great  cycle,  during  which 
the  conquest  was  made,  coincides  with  our  year  1488.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  comcidence  of  the  three  first 
Ajaus  of  that  cycle,  and  of  the  thirteen  preceding  Ajaus,  or 
of  the  preceding  great  cycle,  with  our  years. 


Gbeat  Cycle  pbeceding  that  of  the  CoNaoEST. 
The  13th  Ajau  begins  in  the  year  12  Ca-uac 
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Next  ensuing  Qreat  Cycle. 

The  13th  Ajau  begins  in  the  year  12  Ca-nac 
11th  «  «  10      « 

9th  «  "  8      « 

7th  "  «  6      « 


Year  of 
our  Lord. 
1176 
1200 
1224 
1248 
1272 
1296 
1320 
1344 
1368 
1392 
1416 
1440 
1464 


1448 
1512 
1536 
1560 


It  appears  by  the  Indian  manuscript  inserted  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Stephens's  Travels  in  Yuca- 
tan, that  the  Indians  generally  designated  their  dates  and  dis- 
tinguished the  years,  in  reference  to  tlie  great  cycle  of  312 
years ;  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  cycle  of  fifty-two  years ; 
and  occasionally  in  reference  to  both.  But  the  dates  given 
in  that  manuscript  are  so  confiised,  and  sometimes  contradic- 
tory, that  it  is  impossible,  imless  we  suppose  the  translation  to 
be  incorrect,  to  draw  any  consistent  inferences  firom  most  of 
them. 
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Don  J.  P.  Perez  bus  analjaed  that  of  llie  death  of  a  cer- 
tam  Ajpiila,  in  the  appendix  to  the  ficst  volume  of  Mr.  Sie- 
phens's  Travels,  page  448.  It  is  said  that  he  died  in  the  sixth 
fear  of  the  diirteenth  Ajau,  m  the  year  4  Khan  (when  the 
fiat  day  of  the  year  was  also  4  Khan  ai  the  east  eitid  wf  ihe 
i0hul),  on  the  day  of  9  Ymix^  the  18th  day  of  the  month 
Zip  J  which  is  the  thkd  month  of  the  year. 

The  thirteenth  Ajau  begins  in  the  year  12  Ca-uac ;  and 
counting  from  this,  the  sixth  year  is  4  Kan.  Therelbre  it 
was  superfluous  to  designate  the  year  as  being  both  the  sixth 
year  of  the  thirteenth  Ajau  and  the  year  4  Kan.  Either 
designation  would  have  been  sufficient  to  indicate  the  year. 
The  day  of  the  year  is  designated  as  being  9  Ymixy  and  the 
I8th  of  the  month  2!ip.  Either  of  these  two  designations 
would  also  have  been  sufficient.  The  day  TnUx  is  always 
the  eighteenth  day  of  every  month.  In  the  year  4  Kan^  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  is  also  4  Kan ;  and  the  eighteenth 
day  of  that  month  will  therefore  be  8  Ymix.  And  on  account 
of  the  regular  horizontal  series  1,  8,  2,  9,  3,  &c.,  if  8  Ymix , 
is  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  9  Ymix  will  be  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  third  month.  Therefore,  after  having 
designated  the  year  as  being  the  year  4  Kan^  to  designate  the 
day  as  being  9  Ymixy  and  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  third 
month,  was  to  repeat  twice  the  same  thing. 

The  whole  date  might  have  been  expressed  several  ways, 
but  the  designation  of  the  proper  Ajau  was  always  necessary. 
It  would  have  been  expressed  with  perfect  precision,  so  as  not 
to  be  confounded  with  any  other  day  or  year  of  the  whole 
cycle  of  312  years,  in  either  of  the  following  ways :  13  ^au, 
year  4  £>n,  day  9  Ymix ;  or,  sixth  year  of  I3th  Afau,  18th 
day  of  month  2Sip.  But  the  agreement  between  those  two 
diflferent  ways  of  designating  the  date,  shows  that  the  arrange, 
ment  of  Ajaus,  years,  months  and  days,  as  stated  by  Don  J. 
P.  Perez,  is  correct. 
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The  sixth  year  of  the  thirteenth  Ajau  corresponds  with 
the  year  1494.  But  m  the  translation  of.  the  Indian  manu- 
script, it  is  said  that  six  years  were  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  the  thirteen  Ajau^  when  Ajpula  died ;  in  which  case  the 
year  would  have  begun  on  the  third  instead  of  the  fourth  Kan ; 
and  that  year  would  have  corresponded  with  our  year  1506. 
The  year  1536  given  in  the  manuscript  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take of  the  transcriber.  I  cannot  account  for  those  contra- 
<}ictions,  but  I  suspect  some  mistake  m  the  translation. 
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SECTION  IV. 


HISTORY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 


The  only  historical  paintings  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  col- 
lectionj  are  that  belonging  to  Boturini^s  collection,  the  latter 
parts  of  the  Codex  Vatic  ami  3  No.  3738,  and  of  the  Codex 
TeUerianusj  and  the  first  part  of  Mendoza's  collection.  If 
to  these  be  added  Gemelh's  plate  of  the  migration  of  the  At- 
zecs  (Humboldt's  plate  32),  there  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  published  a  single  other  chronological  and  historical  Mex- 
ican paiming-  It  will  be  seen  that  these  afford  but  very 
scanty  information.  All,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  that 
of  Boturini,  are  compilations  made  subsequent  to  the  con* 
quest ;  and  Mendoza's  collection  is  the  only  one  of  which  the 
origin  is  ascertained. 

The  four,  or  rather  three j  historical  paintings  of  Lord 
Kingsborough's  collection  (for  the  Vaiicanus  and  Tellerianus 
are  identic,)  have  one  common  character.  The  regular  series 
of  years  is  designated  in  all,  by  their  well  known  and  usual 
Mexican  distinctive  characters-  Neither  the  months  nor  days 
are  set  down  in  a  single  instance.  The  cycles  are  not  dis* 
linguished ;  but  the  corresponding  years  of  our  era  are  set 
down  in  the  text,  and  are  alluded  lo^  in  the  interpretation  of 
Mendoza  and  in  that  of  the  Codex  Tellerianus.  The  Italian 
explanation  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3738  does  not  em* 
brace  the  historical  part. 

Antonio  de  Mendoza  was  Viceroy  of  Mexico  from  the 
year  1535  to  the  year  155L  The  compilation,  made  by  his 
order  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  but  ivhich  feU 
into  other  hands  and  was  first  published  by  Purchas,  must 
therefore  have  been  made  within  the  Brst  thirty  years  after 
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tbe  conquest.  It  is  aecompanied  by  a  Spanish  interpretation, 
and  consists  of  three  parts,  the  fiist  of  which  alone  is  chrono*- 
logical.  Befiure  proceeding  to  this,  some  account  will  be 
giren  of  tbe  two  other  parts. 

The  second  part  is  a  statement  of  the  tributes  paid  by 
the  several  districts  of  country  (pueblos)  to  Montezuma. 
Some  of  these  were  paid  annually,  other  every  six  months, 
and  other  every  eighty  days.  The  number  of  districts  pay* 
mg  tribute  amounts  to  363 ;  of  most  of  which  the  hieroglyph- 
ics, as  well  as  their  names  in  the  oral  language,  are  given  : 
tbe  quantities  of  each  article  are  expressed  in  the  pamtings  by 
the  usual  and  well  known  hieroglyphics  of  numbers.  The 
nature  of  the  various  articles  of  which  the  tributes  consisted 
is  expressed  in  the  paintings  by  graphic  representations  of  the 
objects,  which  would  rarely  be  intelligible,  without  the  aid  of 
the  annexed  interpretation.  These  may  be  arranged  under 
tbe  heads  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  a  great  variety  of  mis^ 
cellaneous  articles. 

The  principal  articles  of  provision  are  counted  by  TVoxom 
or  Granaries,  containing  each  from  four  to  five  thousand  fane- 


gas,  or 
loweth : 


about  9000  bushels:  and  they   are  stated  as  fol* 


'Maize, 

Frijoles  (beaofi), 

Ohian, 

Guautli, 
Annaally,  -{  Cacao, 

A XI  (pimento  or  red  pepper), 

Maguey  and  bees'  honey, 

White  salt, 
'  Cacahuap, 

9 

The  maize  and  frijoles  continue  to  this  day  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  food  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  They  used  to  prepare  a  cooling  beverage  out  of 
the  chian;  but  I  cannot  discover  what  is  meant  by  the 
guautli.     It  is  interpreted  as  bemg  semUla  de  Bkdo ;  but  I 
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am  not  aware  of  any  other  native  grain  than  maize  having 
been^  before  the  mtroduction  of  European  cereales,  an  article 
of  food  of  such  general  use,  as  the  quantity  mentioned  seems 
to  indicate.  The  cacahuap  was  a  mixture  of  cacao  and 
pounded  maize. 

The  quantity  of  articles  mtended  for  clothing  appears 
enormous,  amounting  annually  to  140,000  loads  of  mantas 
and  mantillas,  besides  19,000  loads  of  dresses  for  women 
(huipiles  and  naguas).  If,  as  stated  by  Don  Fernando  d'Alva, 
each  such  load  consisted  of  twenty  dresses,  the  aggregate 
would  amount  to  an  annual  tribute  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  dresses.  This  may  be  exaggerated  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  compared  with  the  other  articles,  the  quantity 
was  very  large.  All  semi-barbarous  nations  are  extremely 
fond  of  external  ornaments ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  wealthy  Mexicans  consisted  principally 
of  articles  of  dress.  When  Montezuma,  at  the  request  of 
Bemal  Diaz,  gave  him  an  Indian  girl,  he  told  him :  ^^  This  is 
the  daughter  of  one  of  my  principal  nobility  ;  treat  her  well 
and  her  friends  will  give  you  gold  and  mantles,  as  much  as 
you  can  desire ;"  and  the  emperor  gave  him,  at  the  same 
time,  three  plates  of  gold,  and  two  loads  of  mantles. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  articles  we  find  copal,  amber, 
shells,  Indian-rubber,  cochineal,  4000  bales  of  cotton,  4000 
reams  of  paper  (eight  plegos  per  ream),  13,500  chocolate  and 
cacao  drinkmg-cups,  4000  deer,  tiger,  and  bird  skins,  577 
stands  of  arms,  54,000  loads  of  reeds  for  arrows  and  other 
uses,  planks,  timber,  and  lime,  31,000  handliils  and  twenty 
bags  of  feathers,  forty  strings  &c.  of  precious  stones,  530 
copper  axes  and  80  copper  bells.  To  thes«  must  be  added 
a  moderate  quantity  of  gold :  to  wit,  two  shields,  two  collars, 
a  diadem,  a  head  net,  sixty  cups  of  dust  gold,  each  containing 
two  almozadas,  sixty  tissues  (texuelos),  one  inch  wide  and  as 
thin  as  a  wafer,  and  ten  tablets  twenty-four  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  as  thick  as  a  skin. 
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The  aggregate  of  the  annual  tribute  of  articles  of  food, 
maize,  firijoles  and  guautli,  amounts  to  about  600,000  bushels. 
W^  the  exception  of  the  dresses,  the  amount  of  the  other  items 
is  moderate ;  and  the  whole,  estimated  in  money,  would  not 
make  up  a  very  large  sum.  It  seems  probable  that  the  tri- 
butes here  enumerated  were  onljr  those,  which  were  applied 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  court  of  Montezuma,  of  the 
priests,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  numerous  inferior  attendants. 

We  know  from  another  source,  that  similar  tributes  were 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  court  of  the  princes  of  Tescuco  ;* 
and  it  b  probable  that  the  lord  of  Tacuba  had  also  his  share. 

The  interpreter  of  Mendoza's  collectbn  informs  us  that, 
the  sovereigns  of  Mexico  had  offices  of  their  own,  in  each  of 
the  conquered  dbtricts ;  and  we  know,  from  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  that  they  held  many  places  in  awe  by 
permanent  Mexican  garrisons.  It  seems  evident  that,  exclu- 
sively of  the  tributes  here  above  enumerated,  heavy  burthens 
must  have  been  imposed,  in  order  to  defray  the  general 
expenses  of  government,  and  all  those  of  a  local  nature  out 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  There  is  another  fact  which  deserves 
attention. 

Amongst  many  other  difficulties,  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  distinct  tribes,  the  Teneuchs  and  the  Tlatilulcas, 
which  together  constituted  the  Mexican  nation,  is  not  satis- 
factorily explained  any  where.  They  are  represented,  as 
having  migrated  together,  as  never  having  separated,  as  united 
m  all  the  wars  against  a  foreign  foe,  and  yet  as  forming  two 
separate  communities,  having  distinct  sovereigns,  and  hating 
each  other.  They  settled  together  on  those  small  islands  of 
the  lake  of  Mexico,  on  which  the  city  of  that  name  was  built ; 
but  they  occupied  distinct  islands  and  always  lived  separate. 
Whether  the  division  was  religious  or  political,  or  both,  is  no- 

*  But  D.  Fernando  D'Alva  says,  that  all  the  tributea  were  paid  in  Mezioo, 
and  there  divided  between  the  three  sovereigns.  Perhaps  the  amount  here  above 
enumerated  inclnded,  the  provisions  excepted,  the  share  of  all  three. 
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where  stated.  In  thk,  a&  m  many  otbor  instaiices,  a  ridicu- 
lous legend  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  origin  of  theix 
division,  ^ 

Whatever  this  may  have  been^  it  appears  certain  that^ 
ohont  fifty  years  prior  to  the  Spanish  ccmqoest,  actual  war 
bfoke  out  between  the  two  people,  and  that  Moquifauix  the 
last'  lord  of  Tlatilulco,  who  had  been  a  brave  and  faiftfiil  aUy 
of  the  Mexican  sovereigns,  was  hilled,  and  that  distinct  sove- 
reignty was  abolished.  It  is  not  however  improbable,  that 
diis  was  always  in  some  degree  subordinate  to  that  of  Mexico. 
Whatever  c&tinetion  or  difference  may  have  existed,  the  inha- 
.Utants  of  the  quarter  of  the  town,  which  still  bore  the  name  of 
Tlatiltdco,  fought  as  heartily  as  the  other  Mexicans  against  the 
Spaniards.  Mendoza's  cdlection  reveals,  however,  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  city  proper  of  Mexico  was  not  included 
aonongst  those  which  paid  tribute ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  Tlatilulco  were  held  to  keep  in  repair  the  tem- 
ple named  Huiznahuac,  and  besndes  to  pay  an  annual  though 
moderate  tribute. 

The  third  part  of  Mendoza's  collection  is  altogedier 
graphic ;  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  picture-writing.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  important,  and  to  convey  more 
usefiil  information  respecting  the  education,  habits,  and  social 
state  of  the  Mexicans,  than  all  the  rest  of  Lord  Kingsborougfa's 
collection.  It  is  not  suscepuble  of  being  abridged,  and  it 
seems  desirable  that  it  should  be  republished,  together  with 
the  interpretaUon,  m  a  convenient  and  portable  form. 

The  painting,  belonging  to  Boturini's  odlection,  is  un» 
dottbtedly  that  designated  m  the  catakgue  of  his  museum,  as 
Mapa  No.  1,  of  the  7th  section^  under  the  head  of  Mexican 
Ifislory.  He  describes  it,  as  a  map  on  Indian  paper  with 
fMs  like  those  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  which,  if  extended, 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  twenty-three  pages ;  and  he 
adds,  that  it  represents  the  departure  of  the  Mexicans  from 
the  island  of  Aztlan  and  their  arrival  on  the  continent  of 
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New  Spain,  with  the  places  where  they  stopped  aad  the  i 
pectiTe  yean,  expressed  in  their  characters ;  finally,  the 
in  which  they  engaged  b  the  serrice  of  Cocoxtli  king  of 
Calhuacan.  There  is  no  explanation  of  that  painting ;  but 
twenty-feur  of  the  figures  or  hieroglyphics  are  numbered. 
I  find  no  reference  to  those  numbers  in  Lord  Kingsborough's 
collection,  published  in  the  year  1830.  But  a  copy  of  this 
painting  b  annexed  to  Mr.  John  Delafield  Jun.'s  Inquiry  into 
American  Antiquities,  published  in  1839 ;  and,  in  this,  the 
names  of  a  few  hieroglyphics  are>  given  in  Mexican.  The 
meaning  of  some  of  these  is  not  understood,  and  the  inter* 
pretation  of  some  other  appears  erroneous.*  But  without 
reference  to  these,  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  portion 
which  is  graphical,  may  be  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  years  and  of  three  others  which  are 
well  known,  viz.,  Colhuacan,  Chapoltepec  (Locust  Mount) 
and  Prince  Huitzilihuitl. 

The  beginnmg  of  the  painting  exhibits  a  man  crossing  a 
stream  in  a  boat.  Behmd  him  are  some  human  figures  en- 
closed in  an  irregular  parallelogram,  which  may  be  intended 
to  represent  an  island.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream, 
where  the  man  is  going  to  land,  stands  the  hieroglyphic  of 
the  year  1  Tecpatl.  Then  follows  a  long  series  of  graphic 
representations  intermixed  with  some  hieroglyphics ;  and  next 
to  these,  the  hieroglyphics  of  twenty-eight  consecutive  years, 
beginning  with  the  year  2  Calli  (which  is  that  next  ensuing 
the  year  1  Tecpatl),  and  ending  with  the  year  3  Tecpatl. 
The  graphic  representations  alluded  to  designate  too  many 


*  That  designated  as  No.  12,  is  interpreted  Axcapotsaleo,  year  10  Aeatl» 
correaponding  with  A.  D.  1151.  The  Atacos  could  not  have  reaehed  that 
plaee  till  aboat  IQQ  yaaia  later.  The  field  of  die  hieroglyphic  which  deagnatea 
a  multitude  is  indeed  the  same  as  that  of  the  City  of  Azcapotzalco ;  which 
misled  the  interpreter.  Bat  the  animal  represented  in  the  well  known  hiero- 
glyphic of  that  city  is  an  insect  intended  for  an  ant.  Hiat  in  Botnrini's  paint* 
ing  is  a  rabbit 
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events  to  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  one  year ;  and 
they  must  therefore  refer  to  those  which  occurred  during  the 
twenty-eight  years  above  stated.  After  this  there  is  an  al- 
ternate succession  of  four  human  figures  always  repeated,  but 
accompanied  by  different  hieroglyphics,  and  of  hieroglyphics 
of  years,  varying  in  number,  but  always  following  each  other 
in  regular  order.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hiero- 
glyphics, which  accompany  the  four  human  figures,  are  those 
of  the  places  where  the  Mexicans  made  any  stay,  and  that 
the  next  foUowmg  years  designate  the  time  they  respectively 
remained  at  each  such  place. 

The  number  of  such  places,  and  the  periods  of  time  they 
remained  at  each,  are  as  follows : 


netigoation  of  Ywn. 

1  Tecpatl. 

2  Calli  to  3  Teq)atl, 
4  Galli  to  9  AcatI, 

10  Tecpatl  to  6  Calli, 

7  TochUitollTochili, 
♦12  Acatl  to  3  Acail, 
4  Tecpatl  to  2  Acatl, 

3  Tecpatl  to  6  Acatl, 

7  Tecpadto  10  Acatl, 

11  Tecpatl  to  1  Acatl, 
2  Tecpatl  to  5  Acatl, 
6  Tecpatl  to  13  Acatl, 
1  Tecpatl  to  7  Acatl, 

8  Tecpatl  to  11  Acatl, 


Number 
ofY«ait. 


28 

18 

10 

5 

5 

12 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 

20 
4 


3 


Detignadon  of  Yean. 

Tecpatl  to  2  Acatl, 
Tecpatl  to  6  Acatl, 
Tecpatl  to  1  Acatl, 
Tecpatl  to  5  Acatl, 
Tecpatl  to  9  Acatl, 
Tecpatl  to  13  Acatl, 
Tochtli  to  4  Acatl, 
Tecpatl  to  8  Acatl, 
Chapoltepec. 
Tecpatl  to  2  Acatl,t 
Chapoltepec  and  Hui- 

tzilihuitl. 
Tecpatl  to  6  Acatl, 


Number 
of  Yean 

4 

4 

8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

20 


Making  altogether  186  years. 

After  the  last  series  of  years,  are  some  human  figures  and 
hieroglyphics,  when  the  painting  ends  abruptly,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  firagment. 

The  186  years  are  equal  to  three  cycles  and  30  years ; 
but  the  cycles  are  not  designated ;  and  the  question  arises, 


*  Erroneously  marked  11  Acatl  in  Delafield's  copy. 

f  In  Delafield's  copy,  Acatl,  erroneously  without  any  number. 
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With  which  years  of  the  Mexican  era,  or  of  our  own,  do  they 
correspond  ? 

It  wUl  be  recollected  that  the  Mexican  era  begins  with  a 
year  1  Tochtli,  corresponding  with  A.  D.  1090,  on  which 
year  (or  the  next  following  2  Acatl)  the  Mexicans  first  tied 
their  years,  and  began  to*  count  their  cycles.  A  table  may 
therefore  be  formed  showmg  the  correspondence  of  each 
Mexican  year  with  our  own.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
it  for  the  several  y^ars  1  Tochtli,  1  Acatl,  1  Tecpatl,  and  I 
Calli,  as  the  intervening  years  may  be  easily  filled. 

The  foUowmg  table  exhibits  that  correspondence,  begin* 
nmg  with  the  year  1038,  the  most  remote  date  assigned  to 
the  migration  of  die  Mexicans,  and  ending  with  the  Span« 
ish  conquest. 


Cycles. 


l8t. 


2d. 


3d. 


4th.  ^ 


A.D. 

Mexican  year. 

1038 

1  Tochtli 

1051 

1  Acatl 

1064 
1077 

1  Tecpatl 
1  CalU 

'1090 

I  TochUi 

1103 

1  Acatl 

1116 
.1129 

1  Tecpatl 
1  Calli 

1142 

1  TochtU 

1155 

1  Acatl 

'  1168 
.1181 

I  Tecpatl 
1  Calli 

1194 

1  Tochtli 

1207 

1  AcaU 

'  1220 
.1233 

1  Tecpatl 
1  Calli 

1246 

1  Tochtli 

.  1259 

1  Acatl 

1272 
1 1285 

1  Tecpatl 
1  Calli 

Cycles. 
6th.  ^ 

6lh. 

7tb. 

8th. 


9th. 


A.D. 
1198 
1311 
1324 

L1337 
1350 
1363 
1376 
1389 
1402 
1415 
1428 
1441 
1445 
1467 
1480 

L1493 
1506 
1519 


Mexican  year. 
1  Tochtli 
1  AcaU 
1  Tecpatl 
1  Calli 


Tochtli 
Acatl 
Tecpatl 
Calli 
Tochtli 
Acad 
Tecpatl 
Calli 
Tochtli 
1  Acatl 
1  Tecpatl 
1  Calli 
1  Tochtli 
1  Acatl 


If  we  turn  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  painting,  we  will 
find,  immediately  preceding  the  period  of  twenty  years  (fi'om 
9  Tecpatl  to  2  Acatl),  the  well  known  hieroglyphic  of  Cha- 
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poltepec,  or,  the  mount  of  locusts,  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  the 
locust  placed  on  its  top  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  the  moun- 
tain. The  same  hieroglyphic  is  repeated  immediately  after 
the  said  period  of  twenty  years.  This  therefore  indicates 
that  the  Mexicans  resided  at  that  place  during  that  period ; 
and  according  to  all  the  traditions  and  other  authorities,  this 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Clayigeio 
gives  the  date  of  the  year  1245. 

Following  this  period  of  twenty  years,  and  preceding  the 
last  period  of  four  years  laid  down  in  the  painting,  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  young  man  to  a  king  is  graphically  exhibited. 
The  king  is  recognised  by  the  hieroglyphic  of  Colhuacan  (a 
mount  with  a  horn)  ;  the  same  as  that  of  the  monarch  repre- 
sented in  Gemelli's  Table  (32d  plate  of  Humboldt,  figure  No. 
30)  I  and  he  has,  moreover,  his  appropriate  symbol,  the  head 
of  a  hawk.  The  hieroglyphic  of  the  •young  man,  a  bird's 
feather,  is  also  well  known :  it  is  that  of  the  Mexican  king 
Huitzilihuitl.  But  the  event  here  represented  took  place 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  Mexico,  of  which  the  hieroglyphic 
is  seen  no  where  in  the  painting ;  and  that  king  died  between 
the  years  1410  and  1417,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  time  when  the  Mexicans  inhabited  Chapolte- 
pec.  But  another  man  of  the  same  name  b  mentioned  by 
the  historians  of  Mexico. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Atzecs  or  Mexicans  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico  took  place,  according  to  all  their  legends,  in 
the  beginnbg  of  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to  Clavi- 
gero,  they  arrived  at  Zanpanco  in  1216,  and  removed  to 
Tizayocan  in  1223.  At  Zanpanco,  the  son  of  the  lord  of 
that  city  married  an  Atzec  virgin ;  and  they  had  a  son  bom 
at  Tizayocan,  named  Huitzilihuitl,  who,  according  to  Clavi- 
gero,  was  great-grandfather  of  the  king  of  the  same  name. 
It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  ascertain  precise  dates.  But 
the  approximation  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  person  here 
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jreprasentod  is  the  elder  Huitfeilihuitl,  whose  significative  name 
b  expressed  by  the  same  hieroglyphic  as  that  of  the  king. 

The  series  of«  years  m  the  painting  t^mtnates  with  the 
year  6  Acatl,  which  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  cycle,  the  first  of 
which,  1  Tochtli,  corresponds  therefore  with  the  year  A.  D. 
1£46 ;  and  the  date  of  the  presentation  in  question  is  accord* 
mg  to  the  paintbg  between  the  years  1247  and  1251^  when 
the  elder  Huitalihuitl  was  probably  about  twenty  years  old. 

The  same  incident  is  represented  in  the  plate  101  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3788.  We  have  no  explanation  of 
that  plate ;  but  it  embraces  the  years  1295  to  1298 ;  which 
last  year  is  1  Tochtli,  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  cycle.  The 
date  there  assigned  is  therefore  about  fifty-two  years,  or  one 
cycle,  later  than  that  given  m  Boturini's  paindng.  The  date 
of  1298  also  agrees  better  with  that  assigned,  in  the  above 
mentioned  plate  of  Gemelli,  to  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  lung  of 
Colhuacan ;  viz.  after  the  end  of  the  fourth  cycle.  This 
however  may  allude  to  that  kmg  who,  m  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  enslaved  the  Mexicans.  And  mdependent 
of  the  superior  authenticity  of  Boturini's  map,  the  conformity 
of  its  dates  with  the  Mexican  era  and  legends  is  striking. 

Ascending  from  the  year  1  Tochtli,  corresponding,  as 
above  stated,  with  the  year  1246,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
year  1  Tecpatl,  which  is  the  first  in  the  paintbg,  corresponds 
with  the  year  1064 ;  and  that  the  next  ensuing  period  of 
twwty-eight  years,  firom  2  Call!  to  8  Tecpatl^  embraces  the 
yeaxs  1065  to  1092.  The  year  1064  is  precisdy  that  which 
Gama  has  assigned  to  the  departure  of  the  Atzecs ;  and  the 
year  1090  or  1091  is  the  era  of  the  Mexicans,  or  that  year 
when  they  first  tied  their  cycle  of  years  and  began  to  count. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  series  of  events  repre- 
sented between  the  first  year  of  the  painting,  1  Tecpatl,  and 
the  next  ensuing  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  must  have  taken 
place  during  the  said  period  or  during  the  years  1065  to  1092. 
The  principal  events  thus  graphically  represented  are  first, 
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the  separation  of  the  tribes  and  the  grief  which  it  occasioned^ 
indicated  by  the  footsteps  in  different  directions  and  hj  the 
tears  shed  by  the  men ;  secondly^  the  four  priests  carrying 
away  the  wooden  statue  of  their  god  Huitzilopochtli.  Ac- 
cording to  Clavigero  they  chose  priests  who  were  to  carry 
him  on  their  shoulders,  four  at  a  time.  This  cannot  be  under* 
stood  literally,  since  only  one  could  carry  the  statue  on  his 
shoulders  at  a  time  ;  and  accordingly  the  painting  represents 
a  procession  of  four  human  figures,  the  first  of  whom  carries 
the  statue  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  three  others  carry  also 
some  burthens,  probably  articles  connected  with  their  wor- 
ship ;  thirdly,  the  sacrifice  of  Tlalixco,  always  repeated  at  the 
end  of  each  cycle.*  Boturini's  map  shows  that,  contrary  to 
the  assertion  of  modem  Indian  writers,  the  begmning  of  their 
first  cycle  was  consecrated  by  a  human  sacrifice,  precisely 
similar  to  those  performed  to  the  last  period  of  their  monarchy, 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  each  cycle,  they  lighted  the  new 
fire.  The  victim  in  the  painting  is  lying  on  his  back,  and 
the  priest,  bending  over  him,  is  tearing  open  his  breast. 

Without  pretending  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  the  facts 
and  dates  exhibited  in  this  map,  it  is  clear  that  they  coincide 
so  exactly  with  the  ordinary  legends  of  the  Mexicans,  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  exist,  that  the  substance  of  these  legends, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  writers  subsequent  to  the  conquest, 
was  derived  from  this,  or  some  other  similar  map.  It  must 
moreover  be  observed,  that  although  other  maps  of  the  same 
character  appear  to  have  made  part  of  Boturini's  collection, 
some  of  which  may  have  been  in  existence  even  so  late  as 
Gama's  time ;  yet,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Ge* 
melli,  no  other  map  of  the  migration  of  the  Atzecs,  or  of  so 
ancient  a  date,  has,  within  my  knowledge,  been  published. 
Gemelli's  map  begins  with  the  flood,  and  ends  with  the 


*  See  the  annexed  engraved  plates  of  the  principal  erents  here  stated,  ^i 
transcribed  from  the  painting  in  question. 
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foundation  of  Mexico.  It  does  not  exhibit  any  series  of  years ; 
but  the  cycles  are  designated  by  bundles  of  reeds  tied  up. 
Only  six  of  these  can  be  distinguished  prior  to 'that  which, 
having  the  numeral  four,  designates  the  end  of  the  fourth  cycle, 
or  the  year  1298.  Some  confusion  arises  from  the  attempt 
made  in  that  map,  to  condense  in  a  single  sheet  that  which, 
in  order  to  be  conspicuous,  should  have  been  extended  to. 
several  feet  in  length.  But  whatever  mode  be  adopted,  in 
counting  the  commencement  of  the  traveb  of  nations  afler 
that  which  seems  to  represent  the  Babel  dispersion,  this  event 
cannot,  according  to  the  map,  be  placed  earlier  than  the  tenth 
century  afler  Christ.  It  b  true  that  the  authenticity  of  this  map 
may  be  doubted.  It  is  not  a  copy  but  an  imitation  of  genuine 
Mexican  paintings.  Besides  the  substitution  of  curvilinear 
and  revolvmg  for  straight  lines,  the  human  figures  belong  to 
the  Italian  and  not  to  the  Mexican  school  ;*  and  the  bird 
which  distributes  tongues,  ascribing  thereby  to  the  Mexicans 
a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  confusion  of  languages,  is  more 
dian  suspicious. 

The  tradition  of  the  flood,  though  not  universal,  appears 
to  have  been  preserved  by  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  United  States.  Evidences  of  this  catastrophe  are  visible 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  America,  as  well  as  in  the  oth^ 
hemisphere,  though  perhaps  not  always  of  the  same  character. 
The  impression  made  by  the  destruction  of  mankind  on  the 
survivors  was  not  entirely  efBiced  after  a  period  of  more  than 
4000  years.  The  recollection  was  vivid  amongst  the  Mexi- 
cans, though  disfigured  there  as  elsewhere  by  fabulous  ac- 
counts. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whenever  a  date  was  assigned  to  that 
event,  it  was  comparatively  recent.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  complete  blank  between  that  catastrophe  and  the  time  to 
which  the  recent  traditions  of  the  American  nations  ascended. 

*  More  than  one  of  these  is  fbll  hce  ;  all  the  Mexican  are  in  profile. 
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An  escammatioa  <}{  Boturini's  painting  ahows  that  it  is  not 
a  departure,  but  an  arriyal.  Hie  conjecture  of  Boturini  is^ 
that  the  stfeam,  crossed  by  the  man  m  the  boat,  was  the 
southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  that  the  evtoi 
represent^,  is  the  landing  of  the  Atzecs  on  the  Main  nearly 
opposite  t&e  southern  cape  of  that  peninsula.  And  he  sup-' 
poses  that  Aztlan,  their  presumed  native  country,  was  in  Asia ; 
and  that,  having  in  some  way  reached  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  they  had  travelled  unintemiptedly  along  the  sea- 
shore, to  the  southern  end  of  Calilmiia,  whence  they  crossed 
the  Gulf. 

Clavigero,  who  is  much  more  rational,  places  the  native 
country  of  the  Atzecs,  somewh^e  north  of  the  Rio  Gila, 
and  he  presumes  that  the  stream  crossed  by  the  man  in  the 
boat,  was  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California.  It  is  certainly 
much  more  probable  that  the  Atzecs  came  from  the  counlzy 
situated  between  the  last  mentioned  river,  or  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  the  Rio  Norte,  than  from  Caliibmia  itselfl 
But  if  Clavigero  had  been  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  the  country,  if  he  had  known  that  the  whole  territory, 
between  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  chain  of  the  Califoniian 
mountains,  is  a  sterile  desert,  where  no  number  of  men  can 
subsist,  he  would  also  have  known,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Atzecs,  coming  from  a  country  north  of  the  Rio  Gila, 
should,  on  their  way  to  the  south,  have  crossed  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado. 

It  may  be,  that  either  the  landing  of  the  Atzecs,  or  ibek 
primitive  abode,  was  the  vicmity  of  Culiacan  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  in  about  twenty-five  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  This  locality  agrees  with  that  assigned  by  Boturini. 
And  although  Clavigero  attempts  to  trace  the  travels  of  the 
Atzecs  irom  the  Rio  Colorado,  ascribing  to  them  the  building 
of  edifices,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  oa  the 
Rio  Gila  and  at  the  place  called  Casa  Grande,  he  makes  them 
reach  Huecolhuaoan,  at  present  called  Culiacan ;  and  it  is 
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there  that,  accoxding  to  him,  they  made  a  wooden  statue  of 
their  god  Huitzilopochdi.  In  the  painting  the  well  known 
hieioglyphioof  Colhuacan  (the  horn  mountain)  is  placed  next 
to  that  of  the  year  1  Tecpad,  with  which  th^  series  of  re- 
corded years  begins.  .     . 

It  must  be  observed,  that  Clavigero,  m  attempting  to  re- 
concile the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  historian  Don  Fernando 
D'Alva  with  probability,  has  assigned  the  year  1160,  as  the 
date  of  the  departure  of  the  Atzecs.  But  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  paintbg  and  all  the  other  authorities ;  and  it  would 
place  the  first  tying  up  of  years,  or  era  of  the  Mexicans, 
which  is  certainly  the  year  1090,  seventy  years  before  their 
departure,  whilst,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  that  reform 
of  their  calendar,  it  was  adjusted  in  the  course  of  their  journey* 

The  first,  or  historical  part  of  Mendoza's  collection,  com 
mences  m  the  year  1  Tecpatl,  correspondmg  with  the  year 
1324  of  our  era,  and  ends  with  the  year  3  Calli,  or  1521, 
which  is  that  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  It  is  stated  in  the 
annexed  Spanish  explanation,  that  the  history  begins  with  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  Mexicans,  who  at 
that  time  called  themselves  Mecitis;  that  thb  event  took 
place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1324 ;  that  they  gave  to  the 
city  the  name  of  Tenuchtitlan ;  and  that  they  had  ten  chiefe, 
whose  names  are  given,  one  of  whom,  named  Tenuch,  they 
elected  as  their  head  and  lord.  The  eighteen  plates,  of 
which  this  part  of  the  collection  consists,  give  the  names  and 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  that  Tenuch  and  of  the  nme  sub- 
sequent kings  of  Mexico.  The  series  of  j^iears  is  regulariy 
inserted  in  the  margin,  in  the  usual  Mexican  characters.  The 
hieroglyphics  of  the  various  cities  or  districts  conquered,  or 
said  to  have  been  conquered,  during  each  reign,  appear  in  the 
paintings ;  and  the  Spanish  explanation  gives  the  correspond- 
ing names,  m  the  oral  language,  of  the  said  towns  or  districts 
The  hieroglyphics  and  names  of  some  of  the  principal  chiefs 
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or  goY^nors  in  the  reiga  of  the  Itst  MoDtemima  are  «1» 
inserted. 

Besides  the  aboYe  stated  ooticea,  th^re  is  b«t  a  single 
event  recorded  in  the  paintings.  It  is  that  of  the  destractioD 
of  four  canoes,  and  of  the  killing  of  five  Mexicans^  hj  the 
people  of  Chalco,  during  a  war  between  the  two  nadons. 
BanHi  de  Humboldt  has  observed,  Aat  it  was  singular,  that 
such  an  bsignificant  event  should  be  thus  recofded.  It  is 
still  more  astonishing  that  it  should  be  the  only  one,  the 
remembrance  of  which  is  thus  preserved.  It  is  evident  that 
it  nuist  have  been  connected  with  some  ancient  legend,  be- 
longing to  the  infancy  of  their  history,  and  of  a  character 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Roman  legend  of  the  HoratU 
and  the  Curatii. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Spanish  explanation,  that  Chalco 
had  been  fR^viously  subdued^  and  that  this  was  a  rebellion. 
We  find,  in  a  subsequent  plate,  Chalco  again  subdued  under 
the  reign  of  the  elder  Montezuma,  t31  which  time  at  would 
appear,  by  the  Codex  Tellerianus,  that  k  was  an  independent 
state.  The  fact  is,  that  there  was  an  inveterate  hatred 
between  the  two  people,  and  diat  those  of  Chaloo,  which  was 
fliKuated  on  the  kke  of  that  name,  about  twenty  mSes  soatli- 
eaA  of  Mexico,  eameedy  required  Cortes  to  aid  them  m 
shaking  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  and  heartily  jcaned  in  the  suV 
sequent  siege  and  capture  of  the  imperial  dty. 

The  foUowi&g  is  the  list  of  the  several  ki^gs  of  MexicOj 
showing  the  years  when  each  begatn  to  reign,  and  the  length 
o(  iJbe  reign  of  ^ch.  The  substance  of  the  infonnatian  gLvM 
by  the  pabtings  and  by  their  explanation  b  dso  bserted ; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  fiaintings  themsebies  pw^ 
mo  other  information  than  as  abore  stated,  and  that  liie  votioas 
of  Ae  filiation,  oharacters,  etc,  of  the  kings,  as  given  m  dte 
exj^ttiiation,  caust  have  been  ^loived  fiom  some  otfier  aaume 
than  <he  paintings.  The  spelling  t>f  die  names,  as  given  in 
the  explanation,  is  preserved  >- 
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PlaCM 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1324 
1375 
1396 

4 

1417 

5,6 

1427 

7,8 

1440 

8,10 

1469 

11 

1482 

Id,  IS 

14BQ 

i 

14 

10 

17 

1502 

K^"* 


Temich  made  Gottniacan  and  Tenayuean  tributaries 

Acamapich  conquered  four  people,  had  many  wives. 

HaicilyhuitI  sabdaed  eight  people,  was  warlike,  and 
had  many  wives. 

Chiroalpupaea,  eonof  HuieilybuitI,  subdued  Tequix- 
quiac  and  Chalco,  which  bad  rebelled ;  and  in  that 
war  the  Chalcos  killed  five  Mexicans,  and  destroy^ 
ed  four  canoes ;  he  had  many  wives  and  sons. 

Yscoaci,  son  of  Acamapich,  subdued  twenty-four 
people,  was  brave,  warlike,  and  capable ;  had  many 
wives,  and  seven  sons  and  daughters.  Death  of 
QQauhtiak>a,  k>rd  of  Tlatiluloo, 

Huehue  Moteecuma,  son  of  the  second  king  Huicily- 
huid,  subdued  thirty-three  people ;  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Mexicans,  grave,  virtuous,  severe,  but  not  cruel; 
contrary  to  Mexican  habits,  was  very  sober,  tern- 
operate  with  women,  had  two  sons. 

Axayacazi,  grandson  of  Yzcoaci,  subdued  thirty- 
.  seven  people;  amongst  these  Tlatilulco,  whose 
last  lord, Mequihuix,  was  killed;  and  from  that  time 
*  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  this  nation  became  vas- 
sals of  the  lord  of  Mexico,  paying  him  tribute. 
Axayacazi  was  warlike  and  valiant,  viciously  ad- 
dicted to  women,  had  many  vrives  and  sons,  was 
proud  and  much  feared  by  all  his  vassals. 

Ticoctcatzi  (Tizoc),  son  of  Aixayacazi,  subdued  four- 
teen people.  He  was  extremely  brave,  whence  he 
received  the  title  of  Tlacalecatl,  which  was  held 
in  great  honor ;  he  had  many  wives  and  sons;  was 
virtuow,  and  governed  well 

Ahui^ocin,  brotbar  of  Tioodcatsi,  wb«  a  great  oajp- 
tain,  subdued  forty-five  peopVo,  extended  bis  domi- 
nions as  far  as  Acapuico,  Tecpatepec,  and  Chiapa, 
and  had  also  the  tide  of  Tlacalecatl ;  he  had  many 
wives  and  aoiis,  be  was  magnanimous,  ]&eiii],gave 
gseat  ftasti,  and  being  of  a  benevolent  dieposxtion, 
was  much  loved  and  respected  by  his  vassals  and 


M^eccuma,  son  of  Axayacazi,  stibdued  for^-ibur. 
peo|iB,  amongst  which  Xoconochoo  and  Teo<%i- 
qpa;  wa«  valiaiUia  wat,  and  bad  the  title  of  Tla- 
calecatl, the  most  powerful  and  stately  monarch 
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1519 
1520 


of  Mexico;  he  was  learned,  an  astrologer  and 
philosopher ;  had  a  great  many  wives,  partly  for 
show,  and  had  many  children,  both  legitimate  and 
illegitimate;  he  raised  large  tributes  with  great 
rigor,  and  appointed  governors  over  the  several 
provinces  of  his  vassals.  He  was  thirty-five  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign.  Sixteen  years  afler 
the  Spaniards  arrived  under  Cortez;  and  the  con- 
quest was  completed  one  year  afler  his  death. 


? 
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The  authors  of  this  compilation  and  explanation  were 
evidently  Mexicans  and  partial  to  their  nation.  Clavigero 
correctly  observes  that,  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  Mexicans 
were  tributaries  of  the  princes  of  Azcapozalco  till  about  the 
year  1427,  their  pretended  conquests  before  that  time  are 
doubtful,  and  that  they  could  have  been  engaged  in  the  former 
wars  only  as  auxiliaries.  Neither  the  feet  of  their  having 
shaken  off  that  yoke  nor  their  alliance  with  Tescuco  are  men- 
tioned. It  is  only  in  this  chronicle,  that  Tenuch  is  reckoned 
as  the  first  lord  of  Mexico.  All  the  other  authorities  begin 
with  Acamapicb. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  Montezuma,  there  is  a 
great  uniformity  b  the  characters  ascribed  to'  the  several 
kings ;  they  are  all  warlike  and  addicted  to  women.  And 
Ahuicocia  (Ahuitzol),  the  predecessor  of  the  last  Montezuma, 
the  most  cruel  of  the  Mexican  monarchs,  and  whose  name 
has  become  proverbial,  as  meaning  any  great  calamity,  is 
represented  as  benevolent  and  beloved. 

The  Codex  Vaticanus,  No.  3738,  and  the  Tellerianus  are 
compilations,  partly  mythological,  partly  historical.  It  must 
be  prembed,  that  these  two  manuscripts  are  in  fact  identical. 
They  diflbr  in  this  only,  that  certain  portions  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  are  altogether  omitted  in  the  other,  and  that  even 
in  the  portion  in  which  they  correspond,  the  Codex  Telleri- 
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anus  is  mutilated  ;  several  plates  being  wanting,  both  in  the 
mythological  and  in  the  historical  parts.  But,  with  a  solitary 
exception,  there  is  not  a  smgle  plate  of  the  Tellerianus  which 
hasliot  its  counterpart  in  the  Vaticanus.  The  exception  con- 
sists of  the  very  small  plate  No.  13  of  the  Tellerianus,  which 
designates  the  five  supplementary  days  of  the  year,  and  which 
is  not  found  m  the  Vaticanus.  Yet  there  are  some  varieties 
in  the  details ;  and  it  may  be,  that  both  have  been  transcribed 
fix)m  the  same  older  and  to  us  unknown  original. 

The  historical  part  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  commences 
with  the  year  2  Acatl  (plate  91),  which  corresponds  with 
A.  D.  1195,  erroneously  designated  in  the  plate  as  the  year 
1194.  No  plate,  is  wail  ting,  but  one  is  misplaced.  The 
plate  128  contains  the  years  1499  to  1501 ;  die  plate  130 
the  years  1502  and  1503 ;  and  the  plate  131  the  years  1504 
to  1506.  The  plate  129,  erroneously  stated  to  refer  to  the 
years  1503  to  1506,  is  superfluous  in  that  place.  The  Mexi- 
can years  there  designated  are  1 1  Acatl,  12  Tecpatl,  13  Calli, 
and  I  Tochtli.  Now  the  plate  100  terminates  in  the  year 
11  Tochtli,  A.D.  1294,  and  the  plate  101  commences  with 
the  year  2  Acatl,  A.  D.  1299.  The  four  intervening  years 
1295  to  1298  are  therefore  wanting.  These  four  years  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  plate  129,  viz.  11  Acatl,  12  Tecpatl, 
13  Calli,  and  1  Tochtli,  This  plate  must  therefore  be  placed 
between  the  plates  100  and  101. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  Codex  Tellerianus  embraces 
what  are  called  the  third  and  fourth  parts.  The  third  part, 
which  contains  eight  plates,  begins  with  the  year  5  Tochtli, 
or  1198,  and  ends  in  1274.  It  contains  nothing  but  names 
of  people  and  places.  The  fourth  begins  with  the  year  1 1 
Acad,  or  1399.  There  are  afterwards  several  chasms  which, 
as  well  as  the  correspondence  between  the  plates  of  this  and 
of  the  Vaticanus,  appear  in  the  annexed  Table : 
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PL4TB8. 


VatlMBM. 

Telkrianw. 

Ymn, 

91 

Sdputwuit'd 

1195-1198 

92 

1 

1198—1204 

93 

2 

1205-1214 

94 

3 

1215-1224 

95 

4 

1225-1234 

96 

5 

1235—1244 

97 

6 

124&--1254 

98 

7 

1255-1264 

99 

8 

1265—1274 

100 

wanted 

1275-1294 

129 

do. 

1295—1298 

101 

do. 

1299-1307 

102 

do. 

1308—1335 

103 

do. 

1336—1355 

104 

do. 

1356—1384 

105 

4thprtl 

138&-139D 

106 

2 

1400-1406 

107 

3 

flfurw       VllfKMl 

108 

4 

1407-1420 

109 

5 

1421—1439 

110 

6 

1440-1446 

111 

7 

1447—1454 

112 

8 

1455—1457 

113 

9 

1458-1460 

114 

10 

1461-1462 

115 

U 

1463-1466 

116 

12 

1467—1469 

117 

13 

1470-1472 

PLATB8. 

VkftietmM. 

Tmm. 

118 

14 

1473—1474 

119 

15 

1475-^476 

120 

16 

1477—1479 

121 

17 

1480—1482 

122 

18 

1483-1484 

123 

19 

148&-1487 

124 

20g 

1488—1490 

125 

21 

1491—1493 

126 

22 

1494—1496 

127 

wanted 

1497---1498 

128 

do. 

1499—1501 

130 

23 

1502—1508 

131 

24 

1504—1506 

132 

25 

1507—1509 

133 

26 

1510—1518 

134 

27 

1513—1515 

135 

28 

1516—1518 

136 

wanted 

1519—1520 

137 

do. 

1521—1522 

13S 

do. 

1523—1525 

139 

do. 

1926-1528 

140 

29 

1529—1531 

141 

30 

1532—1534 

142 

SI 

1535—1537 

143 

32 

153&-15I9 

144 

33 

1541—1543 

145 

34 

1544r-.1546 

After 

year  1549,  i 

ko  palnU'ngf. 

•  We  have  an  Italian  explanation  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus, 
wluch  tenninates  with  plate  9S,  and  bcludes  only  the  ten 
fint  years  of  the  historical  part.  The  notices  of  events  must 
dierefore  be  taken  exclusirely  from  the  Spanish  explanation 
of  the  Codex  TelleriaDus,  in  which  are  several  chasmsi  as 
stated  m  die  preceding  Table. 

The  only  information  which  it  affi)rds,  prior  to  the  year 
1399^  consists  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  said  to  have  sallied 
out  of  the  seven  grottoes  or  caves.  These  agree  with  those 
given  in  the  Italian  explanation  of  the  9 1st  plate  of  the  Codex 
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Vaticanus ;  but  they  differ  from  those  given  by  all  the  other 
writers.  According  to  these,  the  seven  or  eight  tribes  aforesaid 
were  the  various  subdivbions,  or  people,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage as  that  of  the  Atzecs  or  Mexicans  proper :  whibt,  ac- 
cording to  the  explanations  aforesaid,  they  consisted  of  nations 
speaking  distmct  languages,  viz.  the  Olmecas,  the  Xicalangas, 
the  Chichimecs,  the  Nounoalcas,  the  Michinacas,  the  Couix- 
cas  (perhaps  Oaxacas),  the  Totonacas  and  the  Cuextecas. 

The  substance  of  the  events,  historical,  or  natural,  men- 
uoned  in  the  explanation. of  the  Codex  Tellerianus  will  now 
be  stated.  The  observation  must  be  repeated,  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  historical  events,  mentioned  in  that  ex- 
planation, is  not  derived  from  the  paintings,  but  fix>m  other 
sources  unknown  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  no  explanation 
is  given  of  several  gf  the  graphic  representations  and  hiero- 
glyphics contained  in  the  plates. 


Teu. 

1399 


1406 


1414 
141^ 


(11  Acatl).  Ooe  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
war  of  Chapidtepec,  when  they  were  subjects  ofCfaulo- 
aehan ;  they  now  resolved  to  set  up  for  themselves  and 
elected  Acamapkhtli ;  and  this  was  their  first  foreign 
war. 

(5  Tochtli).  Acamapichtli  dies;  he  had  married  his  two 
daughters  to  the  lords  ofCoatlichan  and  of  Chuluachan. 
Afler  his  death  the  Mexicans  had  concluded  to  ask  a 
lord  to  govern  them  from  Azcapucalco,  one  of  the  head 
states  (cabaceros) ;  but  they  changed  their  mind  and 
elected  one  of  their  own  people,  Vitzilihuitli,  for  their 
lord. 

This  Vitzilihuitli  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Acama- 
pichtli, by  whom  he  had  no  sons;  and  he  had  two  mis- 
tresses, one  called  the  painter,  and  the  other  the  fly- 
driver  (mosqueadora),  and  he  had  sons  by  them. 

(13  Tochtli).  VitziiihuitJi  died,  and  his  son  Chimalpo- 
poca  was  elected ;  his  name  means  "  clouded  shield." 

(12  Tochtli).  Chimalpopoca  died.  Ytzcohuatl  was 
elected.  During  his  reign  the  Mexicans  resolved  no 
longer  to  serve  those  of  Azcapucalco;  and  theyremained 
free  fitKn  those  two  heads.    The  captain  who  reigned 
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at  Azcapucaico  was  called  Maxtii;   and   the   earth 
eclipsed. 

(13  Tecpatl).  Ytzcohuatl  died,  and  Haefaae  Monteuh- 
curoa  was  elected  lord.  He  and  the  other  Montezuma 
are  the  only  lords  of  Mexico,  on  whom  is  placed  the 
crown  assigned  to  some  of  their  gods. 

(7  Acatl).    So  much  snow  that  men  died. 

(1  Tochtli).  Great  famine  kills  many  men. 
Tescuco,  which  was  a  district  subject  to  Coatlichan, 
shook  off  the  yoke.  This  was  done  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Mexicans.  The  same  year  the  Mexi- 
cans drew  to  them  those  of  Tlacuba ;  and  from  that  year 
they  remained  lords  of  all  the  people  of  the  lake.  And 
Tescuco,  Tlacuba,  and  Mexico,  who  had  been  subjects, 
were  found  lords  of  the  whole  land  by  Cortez,  when  he 
arrived. 

(2  Acatl).  Was  a  fruitful  year;  in  that  year  they  tied 
the  6fty-two  years  of  the  cycle. 

Those  of  Guaxocingo  drive  awJy  those  of  Guacachula 
from  the  lands  of  Atlixo. 

(5  Tochtli).  The  Mexicans  subdue  the  province  of  Chi- 
coaque,  north  of  Mexico  and  near  Panico.  This  was 
the  first  province  they  subdued. 

(7  Tecpatl).  An  earthquake ;  these  always  noticed  in 
their  paintings,  as  they  thought  that  the  world  had  been 
once  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 

(8  Acatl).  This  year  the  Mexicans  subdued  the  province 
of  Coatlaxtla,  twenty  leagues  froin  Vera  Cruz ;  this  is 
Guacacualco,  in  the  province  where  the  Spaniards 
found  the  Indian  Malinale,  whom  they  called  Marina. 

(9  Tochtli).  The  Mexicans  fought  a  battle  at  Coyxiqui- 
pilco,  in  the  valley  of  Matalcingo.  This  year  an  earth- 
quake. 

(12  Calli).  The  province  of  Chalco  being  engaged  in  a 
war  against  TIascalla  and  Guaxocingo,  the  Mexicans 
came  dnring  their  absence  and  took  possession  of  the 
province ;  which  from  that  year  remained  subject  to  the 
Mexicans.  AH  the  old  people  say,  that  it  was  from  that 
year  and  that  war  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Chal- 
cos,  that  they  began  to  sacrifice  prisoners  of  war ;  be- 
cause til)  then  they  sacrificed  only  animals,  and  the  men 
only  drew  blood  from  their  own  bodies, 

(1  Acatl).  Great  battle  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Tlaacallans  on  the  borders  of  Tescuco  and  TIascalla, 
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on  a  iDoantRio  called  Tilaqoetepec,  which  meant,  '^  the 

black  mountain." 
(3  Calli).  Haehae  Montenhecoma  died  and  Axayacatzin 

was  elected  lord.    An  earthquake. 
(6  Tecpatl).  The  Mexicans  began  the  war  in  the  valley  of 

Matalcingo,  which  was  their  6rst  entrance  into  Toluca 
(7  Calli).    War  between  Mexico  and  Tlatiluco.    The 

Mexicans  conquered ;  and  the  others  were  subdued  and 

never  had  another  lord  of  their  own. 
(lOAcatl).    The  Mexicans  subdued  again  Coatlaxtla, 

which  had  rebelled. 
(11  Tecpatl).    The  Mexicans  subdued  the  province  of 

Oguila.    This  year  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
(12  Tochtli).    The  Mexicans  subdued  Xiquipilco. 
(1  Tecpatl).  An  earthquake. 
(4  AcatI).    Axayacatzin  died,  and  Ticocic  was  elected 

the  lord.    The  first  stone  of  the  great  temple  laid  this 

year. 
(5  Tecpatl).    The  people  of  Cinaeantepec  rebel;  the 

Mexicans  subdue  them,  and  make  such  a  slaughter,  that 

hardly  one  man  remained.    This  they  did  in  order  to 

inspire  terror;  and  they  sacrificed  all  the  prisoners  in 

the  great  temple  of  Mexico^  which  was  not  yet  finished. 

All  the  old  people  say,  that  this  was  the  first  human 

sacrifice  in  the  land,  as  they  previously  sacrificed  only 

animals  and  birds. 
(7  Tochtli).    Ticocic  died,  and  Ahuitzotl  elected  his  sue- 


(8Acatl).  The  great  temple  of  Mexico  completed.  The 
old  people  say,  that  four  thousand  prisoners  of  war  were 
sacrificed  this  year;  each  branch  afnegrilloa  in  the  plate 
means  the  numeral  400. 

1488  (9  Tecpatl).  The  Mexicans  subdue  the  district  of  Thiapa 
called  Cabellilotepec,  and  the  district  of  Cuzcaquate- 
nango. 

1489  (10  Calli).  A  very  great  comet,  which  they  called  Xi- 
huitli. 

1491  (12  Acatl).  The  people  of  TIacuba  sacrifice  a  lord  of 
Huaxotzingo,  a  prisoner  made  in  tlie  war  called  Toto- 
tacaque. 

1493  (1  Calli).  The  Mexicans  subdue  the  provinces  Atlicatl, 
Yexico,  and  Chimalco. 

1494  j<2  Tochtli).  The  Mexicans  subdued  Mictla,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Huaxaca. 
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(3  Aeatl).  They  subdued  TeuCzapotlan,  the  capital  of 
that  province.    This  year  an  earthquake. 

(4  Tecpatl).  The  Mexicans  subdue  Cultepec,  where  are 
now  the  minea.    In  this  year  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

The  daughter  of  Mounte^oma,  after  she  had  sons  by  the 
lord  of  Tequantepec,  informed  her  husband  that  her 
ikther  had  given  her  in  marriage  to  him  only  in  order 
to  have  an  occasion  to  enter  the  land  and  subdue  it; 
whereupon  he  forbid  any  more  Mencaas  coming  into 
his  country;  and  this  continued  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Christians  who  subdued  it 

(10  Tochtli).  Ahuitzod  died,  and  Mounte9uma  was 
elected  his  successor;  whom  the  Marquis  found  when 
he  came  in  the  land. 

( 1 1  Acatl).  Great  snows  at  Tlachquiaco,  in  the  province 
of  Huixteca. 

(13  Calli).  Great  famine  in  the  province  of  Mexico,  and 
they  went  for  bread  to  the  province  of  Pango. 

( 1  Tochtli).  So  many  rats  in  the  province  of  Mexico^  that 
they  eat  all  the  grain  sown  in  the  fields.  This  year 
Mounte^oma  killed  a  man  with  arrows,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  gods,  because,  for  two  hundred  years,  there 
had  always  been  a  famine  in  the  year  1  TochtlL  It  was 
in  that  year  that  they  used  to  tie  the  years  of  the  cycle ; 
and  as  it  had  always  been  a  fatal  year,  Mountecuma 
changed  the  year  of  tying  the  years  of  the  cycle  to  the 
ensuing  year  2  Acatl. 

(2  Acatl).  Eclipse  of  the  sun;  earthquake;  eighteen 
hundred  warriors  drowned  in  Rio  Tucac  towards  Ytzu- 
ca  on  the  road  of  Mixteca,  going  to  subdue  provinces. 
This  year  the  temple  of  the  new  fire  completed,  because 
they  lighted  the  new  fire  every  fifly-two  yeara  That 
temple  was  on  mount  Visashtl,  four  leagues  fhmi  Mexi- 
co (Cabeculihuacan),  whence  they  carried  the  new  fire 
through  the  whole  land. 

(4  CaUi).  A  great  light  seen  in  the  night  towards  the 
east  through  all  New  Spain;  it  was  seen  during  forty 
days,  and  extended  from  the  earth  ta  the  sky.  This  is 
one  of  the  wonders  seen  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chrie* 
tians ;  and  they  thought  it  was  dueealeoatle  whom  they 
expected.  This  year,  revolt  of  Cooola,  six  leagues  from 
Huaxaca;  the  Mexicans  were  vietorioas;  and  the  old 
people  say  diat  they  did  not  leave  one  man  alive. 

(5  Tochtli).  An  eclipse  of  the  sun.  They  kept  no  account 
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of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon^  and  when  one  did  happeO| 
they  taid  that  the  sun  ate  the  moon. 

(6  Acat)).  The  Mexicans  ssale  with  ladders  and  tekt 
Yepaltepee,  situated  on  a  cn^ff  roek.  Great  snows 
this  year,  and  the  earth  shook  three  time& 

(7  Tecpatl).  The  Mexicans  conquered  the  people  of 
Quimichintepec  and  Nopala,  towards  the  proTince  of 
Tolotepee.  This  year  the  stones  smoked  so  much  that 
the  smoke  rose  to  the  sky. 

(8  Calii).  The  Mexicans  suhdued  Tototepec,  a  province 
on  the  South  Sea,  eighty  leagues  from  Mexica  There 
was  this  year  such  an  earthquake,  that,  as  the  old  peo* 
pie  say,  so  numerous  were  the  birds  flying  fWrni  east  la 
west,  that  they  obscured  the  sun ;  and  those  they  took 
had  no  guts,  but  were  filled  with  skins  and  excrementa 

(9  Tochtii).  The  Mexicans  conquered  the  province  of 
Hayoeingo,  which  bed  so  long  defended  itself;  and,  ae* 
cording  to  the  paintings^  the  pclople  of  that  province 
came  to  serve  the  Mexicans  with  gold  collars.   . 

(10  AcatI).    The  Mexicans  subdued  Vtzlaquetlaloca. 

The  explanation  of  this  plate  is  torn  oat  in  the  original 
manuserqvts. 


There  is  here  a  chasm  inchiding  the  yeUB  1519  to  15^ 
The  39th  plate  Gommences  with  die  year  1599.  The  platee 
continue  till  the  year  1549;  after  which  the  years  alone  are 
aet  down,  but  without  any  figures  or  hieroglyphics  in  either 
Cod^c.  They  both  terminate  nominally  in  the  year  156S; 
hot  die  thirteen  last  years  are  Uank.  The  years  1550  to 
1559  are  altogether  omitted  m  the  Codex  Vaticanus ;  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  Telleriamis,  subsequent  to  the  year 
1546,  is  called  an  addition,  and  is  in  a  different  handwritingw 

It  appears  by  the  text,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  paint* 
ingaof  the  Codex  Vaticaniis  was  copied  by  Fadier  Pietro  de 
Los  Rios,  that  he  is  the  aathor  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Italian 
iBterpretation,  and  that  he  was  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1566« 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  the  compilation  was  made 
between  the  yean  1546  and  1560. 
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The  plates  136  to  139  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  refer  to 
the  years  1519  to  1528,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Telleria- 
nus,  and  of  which  we  have  therefore  no  interpretation.  The 
entrance  of  Cortez  into  Mexico  is  represented  in  the  plate 
136  under  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  year  1519.  It  is  a  muti- 
lated copy  of  that  painting,  heretofore  mentioned,  i]x>m  which 
has  been  deduced  the  correspondence  of  the  Mexican  with 
the  Julian  year.  In  this  the  Spanish  horseman  is  alone  re- 
presented, but  not  the  foot  soldier,  on  whose  leg  was  mscribed 
the  day  of  the  month  QuechoUi,  on  which  the  entrance  of 
Cortez  took  place. 

At  the  upper  corner  of  the  same  plate,  and  next  after  the 
hieroglyphic  of  the  year  1520,  is  seen  a  serpent  (^Cokuatl) 
protruding  from  a  semicircle  containing  five  stars.  This  may 
have  been  mtended  as  a  representation  of  the  day  5  Cohuatl, 
in  which  case  it  corroborates  Gama's  opmion  that  the  Indians 
metaphorically  indicated  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  by 
the  sign  of  that  most  fatal  day.  The  plate  138,  year  1524,' 
contains  a  graphic  representation  of  that  atrocious  act  of  Cor- 
tez, the  unjustifiable  execution  of  Guatimozin  and  of  the 
prince  of  Tacuba.  The  incidents  of  the  conquest  and  the 
subsequent  events  are,  however,  foreign  to  the  present  in- 
quiry. 

The  compilers  of  the  Codex  Tellerianus,  or  rather  the 
Indians  who  furnished  the  materials  for  its  Spanbh  mterpreta- 
tion,  were  evidently  Mexicans,  and  partial  to  their  nation. 
No  fact  in  their  history  is  more  notorious  and  better  es- 
tablished than  the  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  of  Tescuco 
and  Mexico,  the  decisive  victory  by  their  joint  efforts  over 
the  sovereign  of  Azcapucalco,  the  emancipaUon  of  the 
Mexicans  who  till  then  were  his  tributaries,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  principal  authority  over  the  valley  of  Mexico 
fiom  that  principality  to  the  new  allies.''^    This  event  took 

*  The  princes  of  Azcapucalco  reigned  over  the  Tepanacaa^a  tribe  speaking 
the  same  language  as  the  Mexicans.    A  prince  of  the  same  family  was  made 
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place  daring  the  reign  af  Ytzcohuatl,  fourth  king  of  Mexico, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1426  or  1427,  and  died 
m  the  year  1440.  The  author  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Codex  Tellerianus  ascribes  the  emancipation  of  the  Mexicans 
to  them  alone,  and  then  states  that,  m  the  year  1454,  Tescuco, 
which  was  a  district  subject  to  Coatlichan,  shook  off  the  yoke, 
and  that  this  was  done  through  the  mstiumentality  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  Tescucan  historian  gives  a  very  different 
version  of  the  event,  and  equally  remote  from  truth. 

The  authors  of  the  interpretation  cannot,  however,  be  charg- 
ed with  partiality,  when  they  acknowledge  that  Chalco  was 
a  free  district,  and  not  conquered  by  the  Mexicans  till  the 
year  1465.  But  they  assert  at  the  same  time  that,  aU  the  old 
people  say,  "  that  it  was  from  that  year  and  that  war  be- 
tween the  Mexicans  and  the  Chalcos,  that  they  began  to  sac- 
rifice prisoners  of  war."  And  subsequently  it  is  again  asserted, 
under  the  date  of  the  year  1484,  in  reference  to  a  war  with 
the  people  of  Cmacantepec,  that  the  Mexicans  sacrificed  all 
the  prisoners  in  the  great  Temple  of  Mexico ;  and  that  all 
the  old  people  say,  ''that  this  was  the  first  human  sacrifice  in 
the  land,  as  they  had  previously  sacrificed  only  animak  and 
birds." 

As  there  was  nothing  more  odious  than  the  hecatombs  of 
men  actually  sacrificed  by  the  Mexicans  to  their  gods,  there 
was  a  constant  and  strenuous  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Indian  writers  afrer  the  conquest,  to  ascribe  that  abomination 
to  the  Mexicans  alone,  and  to  assign  to  its  introduction  a 
recent  date.  Don  Fernando  D'Alva  attempts  to  exonerate 
his  ancestors  of  Tescuco :  and  more  cautious  writers  than  the 
authors  of  the  Codex  Tellerianus,  by  placmg  its  origin  m  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Mexico,  rendered  it  difficult  to  disprove  their  asser- 

thcir  king,  with  the  name  of  prince  of  Tacuba,  and  recognized  aa  an  inferior 
member  of  the  alliance,  by  the  aovereigna  of  Mexico  and  Teflcnco.  This  ar- 
rangement laaCied  tUl  the  Spaniah  conqdeat. 


H9  MBXICAll  HATI0V8. 

tioo.  Tbe  hbtorical  painting  in  Botnrini's  cbUeotiony  of 
which  ao  explanation  has  been  gi^en,  proves  coodusiyaly 
that,  according  to  thw  own  legend,  human  sacrifices  were 
practised  by  the  Mexicans  as  early  as  the  year  1091.  That 
same  practice  did  prevail  in  Tobasco,  in  Yucatan,  in  several 
odier  places,  and,  what  is  more  in  point,  in  the  ancieDt  Toltee 
colony  of  Nicaragua.  The  precise  date  cannot  be  asceitained, 
but  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  it  was  as  ancient  as 
the  consolidation  of  their  in&mous  religious  system  and  of  the 
despotism  of  the  pijests. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that,  although  the  im* 
pregnable  positi(Hi  of  their  city  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess o(  the  Mexicans,  they  also  exceeded  all  the  other  tribes 
in  bravery  and  ferocbusness.  They  were  held  in  exeeratioa 
by  all  the  neighboring  nations,  whether  conquered  or  s^ 
unsubdued.  Their  habitual  sanguinary  worsdiip,  the  myriads 
of  human  beings  annually  sacrificed  on  the  altars  and  in  honor 
of  their  gods,  have  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
nation  known  to  us,  nor,  it  is  believed,  of  America.  Sahagw 
and  the  other  eariy  missionaries  made  but  a  slight  mistake,  in 
supposing  that  the  Devil  was  the  author  and  the  dbjject  of 
such  worship ;  their  gods  were  fictitious  bemgs,  the  priests 
were  the  demons. 

Another  extraordinary  assertion  of  the  interpreters. of  the 
Codex  Tellerianus  is  that,  instead  of  having  its  ori^a  in  th^ 
year  1091,  and  in  honor  of  the  God  of  War,  it  was  as  late 
as  the  year  1&06  that  the  last  sovereign  of  Mexieo*changed  tbe 
line  of  tying  the  yews  of  ifae  cycles  and  of  commencing  « 
aew  one,  ficoai  its  fffst  to  the  aext  ensuing  year  (froB  1  Tochlfi 
io  2  AcifUl),  Tbe  reason  guren  Car  that  akoration  is  nonoh 
more  Eatienal  dian  that  of  the  legend^  biit  theceniiikai  fm^ 
^  that  they  haid  stated  Unt  &e  yean  of  the  pMceffing  cyvk 
had  been  tied  in  the  year  2  Acati,  or  1455. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  chronological  planting  has 
^ver  been  published,  besides  those  ot  whbh  an  account  has 
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now  been  pvm.  And  the  obsenration  xomi  be  repetted,  that 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  informa^iiy  contabed  in  the  mlerpre* 
tatioDS  aanexiedy  is  aot  derived  from  the  paintings,  but  from 
some  other  source,  and  probably  from  tradition.  There  is 
hardly  a  «ngle  {date  which  does  not  afford  proofr  of  this  asser- 
tion. I  select  an  mstanoe,  which  may  be  easily  Ferified,  be* 
cause  the  portion  of  the  plate  to  which  it  refera.  No.  3  of  the 
last  part  of  tbe  Codex  Tellerianus,  b  one  of  those  published 
by  Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt  (Plate  55,  fig.  3). 

The  representation  in  the  painting  is  that  of  king  Huitci- 
ISiuitl^  designated  by  hb  well  known  hieroglyphic,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  female  figure  with,  an  unknown  hieroglyphic.  The 
interpretation  given,  b :  *^  Thb  Vitzilihuitli  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Acamapichtli,  l^  whom  he  had  no  sons ;  and  he 
had  two  mbtresses,  one  called  the  painter,  and  the  other  the 
fly-driver  (raosqueadora),  and  he  had  sons  by  them." 

Now  the  paintii:^  contabs  only  the  two  figures  above 
stated.  It  may  be  that  the  hieroglyphic  connected  widi  the 
woman  designates  her  profession  as  a  painter.  But  the  paint- 
ing contains  nothing  else,  nothing  indicatmg  or  alluding  to  the 
other  &cts  stated  in  |]>e  interpretation.  That  this  king  had 
mairied  a  gmnddaughter  of  hb  predecessor  i'*  that  he  had 
another  mbtress  called  the  no$queadara ;  that  he  had  sons  by 
two  mbtresses,  and  none  by  hb  first  wife ;  are  facts  derived 
from  a  source  other  than  the  paintmg. 

MendoKa's  collection  commences  with  the  year  1824, 
winch  b  assigned  as  the  date  6x  tbe  foundation  of  Mexico. 
The  hbtorical  portion  of  the  Codex  Tellerianus  begins,  in 
fiiCt,  with  the  year  13fi9.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
we  ha^e  no  interpretation  of  the  plates  which  coivespoBd  with 
tbe  years  WJi  to  1399 ;  and  tl»t  the  interpretation  ti  thoee 

*  iXm§m9ifMj  tptei  that  HoitcUibnitl  wa«  tlie aMond king  of  Mexico. 
The  interpKter  of  Mendoza's  collection  does  not  state  whoee  soo  he  was. 
Bttn  Fenumdo  D^Alva,  OlBYigero,  and  other  late  writeta,  make  Mm  (he  son  of 
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which  ccHrrespond  with  the  years  1198  to  1S74  gives  us  only 
the  names  of  some  tribes  or  places.  The  scanty  information 
derived  from  Boturini's  manuscript  embraces  the  years  1064 
to  1252.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  we  have  nothing 
which  deserves  the  name  orhbtor/  prior  to  the  year  13524, 
the  presumed  date  of  the  foundation  of  Mexico,  and  no  more 
than  two  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Even 
that  date  is  uncertain,  and  all  the  events  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1327,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  era  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Mexican  monarchy,  are  obscurely  re- 
lated and  doubtful.  'The  interpretation  of  all  the  events  prior 
to  that  date,  as  recorded  in  the  chronological  paintings  which 
are  known  to  be  still  in  existence,  does  not  fill  two  pages. 

The  zeal  with  which  the  early  missionaries  destroyed  in- 
discriminately all  the  pamtings  which,  as  they  thought,  might 
perpetuate  idolatry,  is  well  known.  The  priests  of  Mexico 
fought, to  the  last  moment,  and  were  probably  exterminated. 
Those  of  Tescuco  may  have  fared  better,  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Mexico  took  special  care  that  all  their  records  should  be 
destroyed.  Some  might  escape ;  but  there,  as  in  Yucatan, 
it  became  highly  dangerous  to  teach  their  meanmg,  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Don  Fernando  D'Alva  and  other  early 
writers,  that  they  had  become  unintelligible  very  soon  after 
the  conquest.  Of  this  we  have  a  further  proof  in  the  fact 
already  stated,  that  the  explanation  of  the  Codex  Tellerianus 
gives  no  interpretation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  or  even  graphical  paintings  preserved  in  that 
Codex. 

Amongst  the  records  relating  to  more  ancient  times,  which 
had  escaped  destruction,  and  which  made  part  of  Boturini's 
collection,  there  was  one,  designated  as  No.  1  of  third  section, 
written  on  Indian  paper,  which  purports  to  represent  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Chichimec  empire  from  the  time  of  Xolotl,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Don  Fernando 
D'Alva.     Another,  designated  as  No.  1  of  first  section,  pur- 
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ports  to  be  a  manuscript  history  in  the  Mexican  language,  to- 
gether with  painted  representations  of  the  travek,  acts,  be, 
of  the  Toltecs,  and  the  hieroglyphics  of  both  the  years  and 
days  in  which  the  events  took  place,  firom  the  arrival  of  the 
Toltecs  at  Tulla,  till  twenty-six  years  after  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. This  bemg  written  on  European  paper,  and  after  the 
conquest,  may  not  be  very  authentic ;  but  Gama  asserts  that 
it  was  in  his  own  possession,  and  it  may  therefore  be  recov- 
ered. What  would  render  it  interesting  is,  that  not  a  single 
painted  manuscript  has  ever  been  publbhed,  m  which  the 
year  and  the  day  of  the  month  are  both  designated. 

Judgmg  of  the  value  of  the  historical  records  which  may 
have  been  destroyed,  by  those  which  have  been  preserved, 
the  loss  is  perhaps  less  to  be  regretted  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. That  which  is  preserved  consists  so  much  of  what 
has  been  properly  called  picture  writmg ;  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  significative  names  of  days,  places,  and  persons  have  pre-  ' 
served  such  similitude  with  the  objects  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  those  which,  like  that  of  water,  have  a  symbolic 
character,  are  so  few,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  im- 
perfect art  of  writmg  of  the  Mexicans  enabled  them  to  keep 
records  more  detailed  or  instructive  than  those  exhibited  m 
Mendoza's  collection,  and  m  the  Codex  Tellerianus. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  the  Mexican  pamt- 
ings  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  clergy,  it  has  now  been  shown 
that  those  which  have  been  preserved  contain  but  a  meagre 
account  of  the  Mexican  history,  for  the  one  hundred  years 
preceding  the  conquest,  and  hardly  any  thing  that  relates  to 
prior  events.  The  question  naturally  arises,  from  what 
source  those  writers  derived  their  information,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  write  not  only  the  modem  history  of  Mexico,  but 
that  of  more  ancient  times  ?  It  may,  without  hesitation^  be 
answered,  that  their  information  was  traditional.  The  me- 
mory of  important  events  is  generally  preserved  and  transmit- 
ted by  songs  and  ballads,  in  those  nations  which  have  attained 

10 
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t  certain  degree  of  civflization,  and  had  not  the  use  of  lettets. 
Hdwerer  Molded  with  fable  and  poetical  ornaments,  the  truA 
may  still  ii^  many  instances  be  extracted.  Unfortunately,  if 
Mre  elLcept  the  hymns  of  the  great  monarch  of  Tezcuco,  which 
are  of  recent  date,  and  allude  to  no  historical  fact  of  an  earlier 
date  than  his  own  times,  no  such  Mexican  remnants  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  or  at  least  been  published.  On  the 
UfAkeit  hand,  the  recollection  and  oral  transmission  of  events 
may,  in  Mexico,  have  been  aided  by  the  hieroglyphics,  im- 
perfect as  diey  Were.  Thus  those  of  the  significative  names 
of  a  king  and  of  a  city,  together  with  the  symbol  of  the  year, 
iroold  remind  the  Mexicans  of  the  history  of  the  war  of  that  king 
l^aibst  that  city,  Which  had  been  eariy  taught  him,  whilst  a  stu- 
4tM  in  the  Temple.  It  appears  to  me  indubitable  that  the  know- 
led  j[e  of  their  code  of  laws,  as  described  in  the  most  valuable 
inemoilr  of  Zurkte,*must  have  been  transmitted  orally  in  some 
Mch  mannei*,  ttkd  could  not  have  been  expressed  mtelligibly 
%y  their  hieroglyphics  alone.  The  specimen  of  the  record  of 
a  law-0uit,  brought  fiom  Mexico,  and  published  by  Baron  de 
Humboldt  (plate  xii.),  is  only  a  sUrVey  of  the  premises  in  dis- 
pute, to4  cofnveys  no  notion  of  the  respective  titles  and  arga- 
Itaetits  of  the  parties. 

The  hfiltotical  writmgs  of  Chunalpain,  Cristoval  del  Cas- 
tSe,  abd  otfaet  Indian  authors,  Who  wrote  in  their  own  lan- 
{;uage  shortly  after  the  conquest,  have  neve^  been  translated 
W  iMiblish^ ;  and  ho  bphiion  can  bd  fonned  of  their  intrinsic 
•Mefrit.  Sahagun,  Torqnemada,  afid  other  early  Spanish 
•Wrfters  derived  the  greater  part  of  their  information  from  oral 
6ofimiUDications.  In  order  to  judge  of  die  degr^  of  faith  lb 
ivWeh  tliey  are  entitled,  it  Would  be  necessary  to  institute  an 
kiVeMgation  ht  beyond  the  limits  of  dus  essky.    A  deiec- 

*  nil  impomm  ddMOtteM,  fbotaljli  piUiA 
nuz  Comimiit,  wm  in  Dr.  Rob«r(ieB'B  poiiMne».    He  doseribes  it  mmnuif 
in  his  Note  CXLIV. ;  bat  he  erroneowly  calls  the  author  Don  Alonzo  de  Co- 
titt,  otae  of  ihA  Judges,  ibc. 
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turn  must  be  made;  and  a  succinct  account  will  now  be 
given  of  the  historical  facts,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
stated  respectively  by  Sahagun  and  by  Don  Ferdando  D' Alva. 
The  first  is  a  respectable  and  the  most  ancient  authority ; 
modem  writers  have  borrowed  many  of  their  facts  £rom  the 
last  mentioned  author. 

Sahagun,  a  Franciscan  monk,  went  to  Mexico  as  eariy 
as  the  year  1529,  and  remamed  there  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1590.  It  appee^  by  his  work  (written  about  1571),  and 
which  was  but  lately  published,  that  he  had  paid  much  mwe 
attention  to  the  mythology,  astrology,  occupations,  and  cus- 
toms of  tbe  Mexicans,  and  to  the  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try, than  to  astronomy  and  history*  In  pibof  of  hb  careless- 
ness in  the  last  respect,  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  fifth 
diapter  of  his  eighth  book,  he  states  that  the  first  lord  of 
Mexico,  Acamapichtii,  was  dected  in  the  year  1384.  And 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  same  book  he  gives  the  length  of 
the  reigns  of  the  nnie  kings,  from  AcamajMchtli  to  the  death 
4^  the  last  Montezuma,  amounting  togther  to  141  years.  This 
would  give  the  year  1525  for  the  death  of  Montezuma,  which 
Sahagun  knew  perfectly  well  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
IS30«  But  he  is  much  more  sober  in  his  dates  and  ooi^- 
tnres  than  subsequent  writers. 

The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  the  six  first  chap- 
tors  of  his  eighth  book.  In  the  29th  chapter  of  his  tenth  book, 
iie  enumerates  the  several  nations  of  New  Spain ;  and  the  ac- 
eount  is  mterspersed  with  some  of  th^  traditions.  But  as  he 
does  not  assign  any  date,  hardly  any  use  has  been  made  here 
of  this  part  of  his  work.  A  tradition,  however,  must  be  men-  . 
tioned.  The  inhabitants  of  Huasteca  are  said  to  have  arrived 
there  by  sea.  Whence  and  when  they  came,  Sahagun  does 
tioft  pretend  to  conjecture.  It  would  seem  however  from  his 
account,  that  they  had  brought  and  spread  some  new  religious 
worship :  and  he  mentions  a  remarkable  fact,  viz.,  that  during 
the  reign  of  Ytzcoatl  (the  monarch  who  emancipated  the 
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Mexicans  from  the  yoke  of  the  sovereigns  of  Azcaputzalco)) 
their  painted  records  were  burnt  by  the  government,  in  order 
that  they  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conmion  people 
and  into  contenipt.* 

According  to  Sahagun's  eighth  book,  the  Toltecas  coming 
from  the  north  were  the  first  mhabitants  of  the  land  of  Mexico, 
and  lived  first  at  Tullantzinco  and  afterwards  at  Tulla.  He 
speaks  at  large  of  their  learning  and  of  their  progress  in  arts, 
>  of  their  god  Quetzalcoatl,  and  of  a  priest  or  king  of  the  same 
name,  at  whose  persuasion  they  left  Tulla  for  a  country  or 
city  towards  the  east  called  Tlapallan  or  the  City  of  the  Sun. 
This  city  they  destroyed ;  and  those  who  fled  fix)m  it,  founded 
the  celebrated  town  of  Cholulla.  It  seems  that  Quetzalcoatl 
disappeared  in  that  quarter,  and  that  he  is  expected  to  return 
and  to  rebuild  the  Cit}^  of  the  Sun.  The  Mexicans  at  first 
mistook  Cortez  for  this  expected  supernatural  being,  but  were 
undeceived  by  his  conduct  and  that  of  hb  followers.  All  who 
speak  the  pure  Mexican  language,  or  Nahoas,  are  descendants 
of  the  Toltecs  who  did  not  follow  Quetzalcoatl.  Sahagim 
does  not  pretend  to  give  the  date  of  the  first  establishment  of 
their  monarchy,  and  does  not  allude  otherwise  to  its  destruc- 
tion, than  by  saying,  that  the  Chichimecas  came  into  the.  valley 
of  Tezcuco  twenty-two  years  after  the  destruction  of  TuUa, 
and  that  the  first  lord  of  Tezcuco  who  was  caUed  lord  of 
the  Chichimecas  and  named  Tlaltecatzin,  was  elected  in  the 
year  1246.  He  assigns  to  that  kmg  a  reign  of  uncertain 
duration,!  and  gives  him  for  successors  Techotlala  who  reigned 

*  No  86  paede  saber  que  tanto  tiempo  estavieron  en  Tamoanchan,  y  se  «- 
bia  por  las  pintaras,  que  ae  qaemaron  en  tiempo  del  seiior  de  Mexico  que  m 
deda  Ytaooatl,  en  cuya  6poca  Ice  aenores,  y  los  principalea  qae  habia  entoncea, 
a«6ordaron  y  mandaron  qae  se  qaemaaen  todaa,  para  qae  no  vinieaen  d  manoa 
del  volgo,  y  faeaen  menospreciadas.  {Sahagun,  Book  X.  Chap.  29, 13th  para- 
graph, pages  140, 141,  Vol.  III.,  of  Mexican  edition.) 

.  t  According  to  the  text,  ochenta  ditu  nomas,  which  I  do  not  understand ; 
by  implication,  according  to  his  snbseqaent  accoont,  it  should  be  about  forty 
years. 
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70  years  and  IxtlilxuchitI  61  years ;  and  he  adds^  that  nothing 
worthy  to  be  recorded  occurred  during  these  three  reigns** 
The  next  kings  are  Netzahoalcoiotzin  who  reigned  71  years, 
Netzahoalpilli  53  yeais,  and  Cacomatzin  4  years.  The 
Spaniards  arriyed  during  his  reign,  and  the  Tezcucans  had 
then  reigned  300  years,  more  or  less.  The  first  Chichimecs, 
who  arrived  in  the  province  of  Tezcoco,  made  their  first 
settlement  at  the  place  called  Vexotla  (Huezotla) ;  and  the 
names  of  thirteen  lords  of  that  place  are  given,  who  together 
reigned  more  than  400  years,  till  the  Spanish  conquest.  This 
is  the  most  ancient  approximate  date  given  by  Sahagun.  The 
duration  assigned  by  him  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Mexico 
has  already  been  alluded  to ;  and  he  also  gives  the  names  of 
the  kmgs  of  Tlaltelolcou 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Sahagun's  historical  no- 
tices is  that  he,  the  most  early  Spanish  author  who  collected 
Indian  traditions  and  paintings,  whilst  his  accounts  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  subsequent  writers,  does  not 
attempt  to  give  a  smgle  date  prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
this  in  a  vague  manner,  when  he  says  that  the  lords  of  Vex- 
otla reigmed  400  years,  more  or  less.  The  most  ancient  ac- 
tually designated,  is  that  of  the  year  1246.  His  inaccuracy 
in  the  dates  he  gives  has  already  been  adverted  to ;  and  an- 
other instance  might  be  added  qf  a  contradiction  respecting 
the  length  of  time  that  tlie  people  of  Tlaltelolco  had  kings. 
But  Sahagun  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  mvented  no- 
thing* He  gives  the  names,  durations  of  reigns  and  dates,  as 
he  received  them  from  the  oral  communications  of  the  best  in- 
formed Indians  in  each  place  respectively.  He  states  the 
tradition  respecting  theToltec  nation,  as  it  was  current  among 
the  Indians ;  and  if  he  assigns  no  dates  for  the  foundation  of 
their  monarchy,  or  to  any  other  event  prior  to  the  dominion 


*  These  two  last  kings  and  those  who  follow  correspond  in  name  with 
those  of  Don  Fernando  lyAlvm. 
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of  the  Chichimecs,  Acolhuas  and  MezicuiS)  it  is  because 
none  was  known  to  the  Indians  or  communicated  to  him. 

Don  Fernando  D'AIva  Ixtiilxochitl  was,  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Indian  interpreter  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.  His  fiither  and  two  grandfathecs 
were  Spanish  gentlemen :  his  maternal  grandmother  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  Ixtiilxochitl,  that  last  prince  of  Tezcuco^ 
who  betrayed  his  country  and  assisted  Cortez  in  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  subsequent  enterprises.  Don  Fernando 
D'AIva  wrote  in  the  Spanish  language  the  history  of  that 
Prince,  that  of  the  Chichimecs,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  1608,  and  several  series  of  Relations, 
which  have  not  been  published,  and  are  described  as  being, 
either  new  editions,  or  abridgments  of  his  history  of  the 
Chichimecs*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Temaux-Compans 
for  the  translation  and  publication  of  this  last  woric,  to  which 
he  has  added  some  notes  extracted  from  the  Relations* 

The  author  begins  with  the  fabulous  accounts  of  die 
Mexicans  respectbg  the  successive  ages  of  the  world  and  re- 
newals of  the  sun.  The  duration  of  each  of  those  three 
ages  is  stated  to  have  been  1716,  1715,  and  1347  years. 
The  first  destruction  was  caused  by  the  flood,  the  second  by 
earthquakes,  the  last  by  hurricanes.  During  the  second  age, 
the  earth  was  inhabited  by«  giants ;  during  the  third  by  the 
Ulmecs  and  the  Xicalanques.  According  to  their  histories, 
they  came  in  vessels  or  canoes  from  the  east,  landed  in  the 
country  of  Potonchan,  and  extended  their  settlements  towards 
Chololad.  They  enjoyed  a  great  prosperity,  when  Quetzal* 
coatl  appeared  amongst  them,  and  after  having  taught  them, 
he  disappeared  towards  the  east,  in  the  quarter  whence  he 
bad  come,  near  the  coast  of  Coatzacoalco.  Immediately  af- 
ter, the  hurricane  destruction  took  place,  which  overthrew 
the  magnificent  edifices  of  Chololan.  Those  who  escaped 
those  disasters  built  upon  its  ruins  a  temple  to  Quetzalcoatl 
as   god  of  air.     According  to  the  annals  and  histories,  the 
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epoch  at  which  he  appeared  conresponcb  with  that  of  th^  birth 
of  Christ,* 

During  the  fourth  or  present  i^e,  the  Toltecs,  driven  bom 
their  native  country,  after  a  long  navigation  along  the  cowit 
of  California,  arrived  at  Huehuetlapallan  (old  Tlapallan)  i^ 
the  year  387  after  Christ.  Thence  sailing  along  Xalisco,  an4 
traversing  several  provinces,  they  arrived  at  Tochtepec  09 
the  South  Sea.  Subsequently  they  colonized  ToUantzbco, 
and  finally  founded  the  city  of  ^ollan,  where  they  eleptad 
their  first  king  named  Chalcbiuhtlanetzin,  in  the  year  610  of 
our  Lord.f  Then  follows  a  list  of  nine  sovereigns,  under 
whose  reign  the  Toltec  monarchy  extended  its  domipioii  over 
one  thousand  leagues,  and  who  founded  a  number  of  magni* 
ficent  cities,  amongst  them  TuUa,  Teotihuaoan,  Cbdolaa 
and  Tototepec ;  all  which  are  destroyed,  though  their  roin^ 
remain.  The  last  king  was  Topiltzin,  who  aseepded  the 
throne  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  882.  Under  his  reign  the 
country  was  desolated  by  sterility,  plague  and  famine ;  most  of 
the  vassal  princes  rebelled ;  and  a  dreadful  civil  war  ensHed» 
equally  fiital  to  both  parties,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  almost  entire  destruction 
of  the  nation  itself.^  Some  of  the  Toltecs  fled  into  distimt 
provinces :  very  few  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of 
Mexico.  This  total  destruction  took  place  in  the  year  I  Tec- 
patl,  corresponding  with  A.  D.  959.  The  Toltecs  were  great 
idolat»8,and  their  principal  gods  were  the  9un  and  th^  moon. 

*  F^rosado  J^Alva,  in  toother  relation,  layp  t|uu  Uie  AeaiuneAon.  of  Cbpr 
k>laa  happened  A.  D.  299. 

i  According  to  another  relation  of  the  same  author,  the  wise'  men  of  the 
TdteM  met  in  the  year  of  the  world  5097,  at  Hnehnetlapallan,  in  order  to 
rrgqlate  their  calendar ;  and  tbay  were  driven  fnm  their  conatry  in  the  year 
439  of  our  Lord.  The  editor  aaya  that  hie  worlds  are  filled  with  aunilar  contra? 
dictions. 

X  Fernando  D'AIva,  in  another  of  his  relations,  says  that,  during  the  three 
yean  one  month  and  eighteen  days,  which  the  last  war  lasted,  thtn  perished, 
on  both  sides  together,  five  millions  six  hundred  thoosand  ^^Is. 
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Five  years  after  the  destmction  of  the  Toltecs,  the  great 
Chichimec,  Xolotl,  finding  the  country  abandoned,  came  to 
coiomxe  it  in  the  year  963,  accompanied  by  his  son  Nopaltzin, 
then  a  young  man,  and  with  an  army  of  more  than  one  million 
of  men,  without  counting  the  women  and  children.    He  came 
from  a  country  toward  the  north,  called  Chicomoztoc  ;  and 
settlmg  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Mexico,  he  occu- 
pied at  first  a  country  two  hundred  leagues  in  circumference, 
including  the  circle  of  mountams  which  forms  the  valley  of 
Mexico  ;  and  subdued  the  few  Toltecs  who,  under  the  name 
of  Culhuas,  had  remained  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.     The 
residue  of  this  nation  had  fled  to  other  countries,  some  as  far 
as  Nicaragua  and  beyond  it.    Forty-seven  years  after  Xolotl's 
settlement  in  the  country  of  Anahuac,  in  the  year  1011,  the 
Aculhuas,  coming  from  the  most  remote  part  of  Michoacan, 
came  and  united  themselves  with  the  Chichimecs.   They  had 
the  same  origin  with  these,  and  consisted  of  three  bands,  the 
Tecpanecs,  the  Otomites,  and  the  Aculhuas  proper,  speaking 
different  languages  and  having  separate  chieis.    Aculhua,  the 
prince  of  the  Tecpanecs,  married  a  daughter  of  Xolotl,  and 
settled  at  Atzcaputzalco,  which  became  his  capital.     He  had 
three  sons :  Tezozomoc  who  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  that 
place,  another  who  was  the  first  lord  of  Tlatelolco,*  and  Acam- 
apichtli  who  reigned  over  the  Tenuchcas  or  Mexicans,  who  were 
the  last  who  came  and  settled  in  the  country,  Xolotl  extended 
his  dominions  farther  towards  the  south,  and  divided  the  lands 
he  had  conquered  amongst  the  principal  chiefs  of  his  nation. 
The  Chichimecs  had  no  other  God  but  the  sun  and  the  earth ; 
and  they  drew  trom  the  forest  the  game  they  wanted  for  food 
and  clothbg.     Not  long  before  his  death,  his  grandson  Huet- 
zin  built  three  large  walls ;  two  in  order  to  protect  the  planta- 
tions of  maize  and  other  grams,  which  were  the  food  of  the 


*  It  mtut  be  recollected  that  the  TennchcaB,  and  thoae  of  Tlatelolco,  were 
the  two  tribes  which  united  founded  Mexico,  and  are  called  Mezicana. 
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Aculhuas  and  of  the  Toltecs ;  the  third  formed  a  park  for 
deer  and  other  game.  Xolotl  died  at  Tenayucan  in  the  1 12th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  117  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Toltecs. 

His  son  Nopaltzin  succeeded  him  ;  and  under  his  reign 
the  empire  which,  besides  the  provinces  of  the  Chichimecs, 
embraced  Mixtecas  and  Michoacan,  enjoyed  the  greatest 
prosperity.  He  passed  laws  inflicting  penalties  on  those  who 
should  appropriate  to  themselves  game  taken  or  wounded  by 
others,  and  the  pain  of  death  against  those  who  would  remove 
the  boundaries  of  the  hunting  grounds  belonging  to  individuals. 
Huitzilihuitzin,  second  king  of  the  Mexicans,  was  bom  under 
his  reign.  Nopaltzin  reigned  thirty-two  years,  and  died  in 
the  year  1107.  As  soon  as  his  son  Huetzin  had  ascended 
the  throne,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  with  which  a  long  residence  in  the  province  of  Chalco 
had  made  him  acquainted.  He  gave  orders  for  that  purpose, 
which  were  obeyed  by  most  of  the  Chichimecs ;  though  a 
certain  number,  wishmg  to  preserve  the  manners  of  their  an- 
cestors, withdrew  into  the  mountains  of  Meztitlan  ai)d  other 
remote  parts.  It  was  at  this  time  that  they  commenced 
every  where  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  plant  maize  and  other 
vegetables,  and,  in  the  warm  lands,  cotton  for  clothing. 
Formerly  the  Chichimecs  lived  in  caves  or  in  straw  huts ; 
they  subsisted  on  game,  and  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins ; 
the  kings  and  lords  wore,  under  the  skins,  stufi  made  with 
the  thread  of  Maguey,  or  with  cotton,  when  they  had  it. 
Huetzin  died  in  1141,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years.  He 
was  the  last  who  held  his  court  at  Tenayucan.'  His  son  and 
successor,  Quinantzin,  removed  it  to  Tezcuco. 

The  very  year  of  the  death  of  Huetzin  the  Mexicans 
arrived  at  the  place  where  is  now  the  city  of  Mexico  which 
belonged  to  Aculhua,  lord  of  Atzcaputzalco.  It  appears  that 
they  came  from  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Xalisco,  and 
that  they  were,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Toltecs,  and  of  the 
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family  of  a  nobl^nan  of  this  nation  named  Huetzin,  who  at 
the  Ume  of  the  destruction  of  the  Toltecs  had,  with  his  family 
and  servants,  fled  through  Michoacan,  to  the  province  of 
Aztlan,  where  he  died.  His  d^cendants  resolved  to  return 
to  the  country  of  their  ancestors.  They  arrived  after  many 
adventures,  carrying  with  them  their  principal  idol  Huitzilo-^ 
pochli,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Acul* 
hua,  who  gave  to  the  two  tribes  his  two  sons  for  chiefs.  Their 
power  being  increased,  they  plundered  the  city  of  the  Cul- 
huas,  who,  though  of  tl^e  same  nation,  had  shown  themselves 
hostile  to  them. 

Quinantzin  advanced  the  ci^lizatton  of  the  Chichimecs, 
by  inducing  them  to  build  towns  and  villages.  There  wore 
several  civil  wars  during  his  reign  within  the  bounds  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico ;  but  none  in  the  more  remote  province?, 
whose  inhabitants,  though  gradually  increasing,  were  not  yet 
numerous.  In  one  of  those  civil  wars,  the  Mexicans  for  the  first 
time  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  empire.  Coxcox  is  men-^ 
tioned  as  being  during  that  reign  king  of  the  Culhuas.  Qui- 
nantzin died  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years,  in  the  year 
1253.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Techotlalatzm,  who  was 
the  first  who  spoke  the  Nahuatl  or  Mexican  language.  He 
ordered  the  Chichimecs,  and  particularly  public  officers,  to 
speak  it,  and  showed  generally  great  favor  to  the  Toltecs. 

Under  his  reign  (about  1301)  Aculhua,  king  of  Alzcaput- 
zalco,  died,  and  had  for  his  successor  Tezozomoc.  His  reign 
had  been  very  long ;  for  it  appears  from  histories,  that  the 
Aculhua  aud  Qhichimec  lords  lived  two  or  three  hundred 
years;  an  advantage  that  their  descendants  lost  by  th^ir 
voluptuous  life. 

Tezozomoc,  with  his  brothers,  the  lords  of  Mexico,  made 
war  against  the  Otomites  and  conquered  them ;  the  emperor 
of  Mexico  gave  an  asylum  to  the  iugitives.  Acamapichtli, 
king  of  the  Tenuchcas, 'took  also  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Culhuas  under  fiivolous  pretences.    Both  he  wi  his 
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brother  the  lord  of  Tlatelulco  died  at  the  same  time,  after  a 
reign  of  fifty-one  years,  according  to  the  general  history,  which  is 
my  authority  (viz.  Don  F.  D' Alva's  authority).  The  successor 
of  Acamapichtli  was  Huitzilihuitzia,  who,  amongst  other  chil* 
dren,  had  Chimalpopoca  and  Itzcoatzin,  both  afterwards  kings 
of  Mexico.  He  died  towards  the  end' of  the  reign  of  Techot- 
lalatzin,  and  had  for  successor  his  son  Chimalpopoca,  who  had, 
amongst  other  sons,  the  first  Montezuma,  subsequently  king 
of  Mexico.  Techotlalatzm  died  in  1357,  after  a  reign  of 
104  years.  The  country  was  then  divided  amonpt  sixty*- 
seven,  or,  according  to  another  relation  of  Fernando  D'Alva, 
between  seventy-three  lords,  whose  names  and  those  of  their 
respective  districts  are  given  in  the  said  relation. 

Ixtlilxcochitl,  son  of  Techotlalatzin,  succeeded  him.  Birth 
of  his  son  Netzahualcoyotzin  on  the  28th  of  April,  1402,  or 
1  Acatl.*  Civil  wars.  Tezozomoc,  prince  of  Atzcaputzalco, 
claims  the  supremacy  as  grandson  of  Xolotl.  Ixtlilxochitl 
defeated  and  killed  on  the  24th  of  September,  1418.  In  that 
war  Tezozomoc  was  assisted  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico  and 
Tlatelulco.  Netzahualcoyotzm  was  then  fifteen  years  and 
two  hundred  days  old.  Tezozomoc  dies  the  24th  of  March, 
1427,  fourth  day  of  the  year  12  Acatl,f  after  a  reign  of 
128  years.  His  younger  son  Maxtla  .usurps  the  crown  and 
puts  to  death  Chimalpopoca,  king  of  Mexico  and  Tlacatcol*' 
zm,  prince  of  Tlatelulco.  After  many  adventures,  Netzahual- 
coyotzin recovers  the  possession  of  Tezcuco  on  the  11th  of 
August,  1427.  On  the  ensuing  year  the  Mexican  kings,  op* 
pressed  by  Maxtla,  called  Netzahualcoyotzin  to  their  assist- 

*  The  year  1402  wss  1  Tochtli,  and  not  1  Acatl ;  which  last-mentioned 
year  correapondB  with  1415.  Fernando  IVAlya  myi  that  he  died  in  1462, 
aged  aeventy-one  yean.  The  year  1468  waa  9  Toobtli,  and  ht  oalla  it  6  Teo*- 
pad.  He  gives  that  Jung  a  leign  of  forty-two  yeaxa,  which,  as  well  as  hie  age, 
ia  inconsistent  with  eveiy  other  of  his  dates. 

t  The  year  1437  is  13  Acatl.  It  appears  by  this,  that  Fernando  D^Alva 
waa  of  opinion  that  the  M ezioan  year  commenced  on  5Mth  March,  or  with  die 
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ance ;  and  together  they  defeat  Maxtla,  who  is  killed,  and 
overset  the  Tecpanec  monarchy. 

The  sequel  of  Fernando  d' Alva's  history  is  that  of  the 
two  great  kings  of  Tezcuco,  Netzahualcoyotzin  and  his  son 
Netzahualpiltzmtli,  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Lctlilxochitl,  the  last  prince  of  Tezcuco  and  ally  of 
Cortez.  It  may  be  seen,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  events 
of  the  revolution  of  1427  are  related,  and  by  the  general  te- 
nor of  his  accounts  of  the  preceding  events,  that  he  is  as  partial 
to  his  ancestors  of  Tezcuco,  as  the  compilers  of  the  Mexican 
collections  were  to  their  own  country.  He  claims  throughout 
for  them  the  supremacy  over  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  and  calls  them  emperors.  *  He  has  even  inserted  in 
his  history  the  account  of  a  pretended  expedition  of  the  prince 
of  Tezcuco,  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of  1827,  against 
Mexico,  of  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  of  a  tribute  imposed 
upon  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  dis- 
cuss the  history  of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  during  the  century 
which  preceded  the  Spanish  conquest,  but  only  to  examine 
what  foundation  there  is  for  the  dates  and  authenticity  of 
the  events  said  to  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  account  given  by  Fernando  D'Alva  shows  clearly 
that  the  knowledge  of  those  events  was  not  derived  from  any 
authentic  painted  records,  kept  at  the  time  when  the  supposed 
events  took  place,  but  from  a  vague  tradition  disfigured  by 
fables.  Xolotl,  who,  when  he  arrived  m  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico had  a  son  grown  up,  reigns  afterwards  112  years.  Wis 
son  Nopaltzin,  who  was  a  young  man  in  the  year  963,  dies 
144  years  later,  in  the  year  1107.  Quinantzin  and  Techot- 
lalatzin  reigned  respecUvely  112  and  104  years.  Tezozomoc 
dies  in  1427,  after  a  reign  of  128  years :  he  had  therefore 
succeeded  his  father  and  predecessor  Aculhua,  in  the  year 
1299 ;  and  Aculhua,  who  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
in  1011,  must  have  lived  more  than  300  years.     Acama- 
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picbtli,  brother  of  Tezozomoc,  whose  son  was  bom  before  the 
year  1107,  and  who  was  made  king  of  Mexico  about  the 
year  1141,  dies  about  the  year  1300,  after  a  reign  of  61 
years.  His  son  Huitzilhuitzin  is  bom  during  the  reign  of 
Nopaltzin  of  Tezcuco,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  years  1075 
and  1 107 ;  and  he  dies  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tech- 
otlalatzin,  who  died  in  1357. 

Xolotl  invades  the  country  of  Anahuac  with  an  army  of 
one  million  wild  Chichimecs,  without  counting  the  women  and 
children,  or  with  about  four  millions  of  souls.  That  people, 
we  are  informed,  planted  nothing,  lived  exclusively  on  game 
and  on  the  natural  products  of  the  earth,  and  did  not  apply  to 
agriculture  till  more  than  one  hundred  years  after.  The  coun- 
try also  which  they  invaded  was  a  desert,  abandoned  by  its 
former  inhabitants,  and  which  therefore  could  supply  them 
with  no  provisions.  Femandb  D' Alva  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  ten  thousand  men  could  not  be 
kept  in  a  body  ten  days,  if  they  had  no  other  resource  but  the 
natural  products  of  the  earth.  We  know  perfectly  well  the 
space  of  ground  which  is  necessary  to  sustam  a  population  of 
ten  thousand  Indians  who  have  no  agriculture. 

It  is  also  probable  that  he  did  not  know  that  Xolotl  is  a  my- 
thological being.  Sahagun  does  not  mention  him  as  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  Chichimecs ;  but,  in  his  7th  Book,  chap.  2, 
page  249,  we  find  Xolotl  to  have  been,  according  to  the  Mex- 
icans, a  god  who  wanted  to  escape  death,  transformed  him- 
self successively  into  a  species  of  maize,  a  species  of  maguey 
(mexolotl)  and  a  fish  (axolotl),  and  was  killed  by  the  god  of 
air.  He  is  also  found,  both  b  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No. 
3738,  Plate  47,  and  m  the  Tellerianus,  Plate  24,  as  one  of  the 
deities  presiding  over  the  sixteenth  period  of  thirteen  days : 
and  he  is  described  in  both  the  mterpretaUons  as  one  of  the 
seven  who  escaped  fit)m  the  flood,  and  as  the  god  of  monsters, 
of  twins,  and  of  thmgs  joined  together.  Baron  de  Humboldt 
has  also  recorded  another  tradition  of  Xolotl.  (Note  to  Vol. 
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2d,  p.  176,  8vo  edition.)  The  progeny  of  the  god  Citlala- 
tonac,  and  of  the  goddess  CtVbKcue,  was  a  silex  which  broken 
produced  1600  subaltern  gods,  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  As 
they  had  no  slaves  to  serve  them,  Xolotl,one  of  the  said  gods, 
brought  from  the  lower  regions  a  bone,  which  broken  gave 
birth  to  mankind.* 

Fernando  D'Alva  was  evidently  credulous  and  ignorant. 
He  believed  in  the  miraculous  feeding  of  millions  of  people, 
without  suspecting  that,  if  true,  it  was  miraculous,  and  he 
maintains  seriously  that,  three  hundred  years  before  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence  amongst 
his  ancestors  to  attain  the  age  of  three  hundred  years.  His 
principal  object  is  to  make  those  ancestors  the  sole  legitimate 
emperors  of  the  little  world  known  to  them.  There  he  exag- 
gerates and  perhaps  misrepresents.  Yet  he  is  free  of  some  of 
the  defects,  growing  out  of  a  speculative  hypothesis,  which  at 
difierent  times  have  had  an  influence  on  the  writings  of  Span- 
ish and  other  foreign  writers.  Although  he  may  have  ascribed 
to  the  later  kings  of  Tezcuco  much  more  elevated  and  true 
notions  of  a  Supreme  Being,  than  they  entertained,  he  does 
not  insinuate  that  Christianity  or  Judaism  had  ever  penetrated 
into  America  ;  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  identify  St.  Thomas 
with  Quezalcoatl.  Nor  does  he,  as  Boturini  and  some  other 
modern  wrheis,  bring  the  Chichimecs,  Alcohuas,  and  Atsecs 
directly  from  Asia  into  Mexico.  That  America  was  first  peo- 
pled by  Asiatic  tribes  is  highly  probable ;  but  after  the  lapse 
of  several  thousand  years,  the  memory  of  that  ancient  migra- 
tion was  lost.  Asia  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mex- 
icans ;  liiey  knew  nothmg  of  the  world  but  what  lay  in  their 
ticinity.  The  original  seats  of  the  Chichimecs  were,  as  they 
thought, not  far  distant  to  the  northwest;  they  placed  the 


^ThialttftMlelBiieiiiiiilniMe.  The  iMiKriUtr  miiM  fatte  been  the  < 
IMMiKif  Ikete  ofie  «boiiMid  bU  fatadred  ff^ds,  aad  the  eoimaoa  people  the  iMie 
of  4he  broken  hone.  Thie  reminds  of  the  origin  aecribed  to  the  leTetal  casteo 
of  India. 
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A^ttan  of  the  Atzecs  not  in  some  unknovni  remote  country, 
bat  adjacent  to  Michoacan.  Accordiog  to  Fernando  D'Alva, 
these  Atzecs  were  the  descendants  of  ancient  Toltecs  who 
had  fled  to  Aztlan,  and  who  now  returned  to  the  country  of 
^eir  ancestors. 

In  one  respect  he  differs  fbm  all  the  other  authorities, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  Chichimecs  spoke  a  different  lan- 
guage fircnn  the  Acolhuas  and  other  Mexican  tribes.  Indepen- 
dent of  those  authorities,  the  names  of  the  eariiest  Chichimecs 
have  Mexican  terminations  and  appearance  ;  Xolotl,  his  son 
Nopaltzin,  and  particularly  his  two  daughters,  Cuetlaxochitzin 
and  Cihuaxochitl,  whose  names  are  evidently  Mexican  and 
derived  from  Xochitl,  a  flower. 

Subsequent  writers  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the  gross 
inconsistencies  of  Fernando  D'Alva.  The  most  remarkable 
are  Veytia,  who  died  before  the  year  1780,  but  whose  ancient 
hiAoiy  of  Mexico  (which  terminates  about  the  year  1428) 
was  only  published  in  1836,  and  the  Jesuit  Clavigero,  who, 
driven  from  Mexico  when  his  order  was  expelled  from  the 
Spanish  dominions,  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  published,  sub- 
i^uent  to  the  year  1780,  his  history  of  Mexico.  His  work  is 
in  every  tespect  superior  to  that  of  Veytia ;  and  he  is  much 
Hibt^  cautious  in  his  assertions.  He  Assigns  no  special  dates 
to  tfie  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Tezcuco,  before  the  16th  century. 
He  considers  the  account  of  the  army  of  a  million  of  Chichi- 
mecs as  incredible,  and  observes  that  it  does  not  appear  pos- 
fflble  that  so  small  a  district  could  support  a  million  of  hunt- 
ers. Veytia,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  amount  of  Xolotl's 
followers  to  3,210,000,  of  both  sexes,  without  countmg  the 
ehildren.  And  then,  speaking  of  the  food  of  the  Chichimecs, 
be  says  that  it  consisted  of  the  products  of  the  chase,  either 
Kjuiadrupeds  or  birds,  and  of  the  natural  fruits  and  herbs  of  the 
fields,  but  that  they  sowed  or  cultivated  nothing*  It  may 
hbwever  be  admitted  diat  et>en  Veytia's  histcMy  is  more  frfim- 
sible  and  less  mconsistent  than  that  of  Fernando  D'Alva.  Bm 
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he  and  Clavigero  contradict  each  other ;  and  their  corrections, 
though  they  render  the  account  more  probable,  are  only  con- 
jectures founded  on  no  apparent  authentic  authority.  Both,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  pretended  duration  of  Xolotl's  life,  have 
substituted  more  recent  dates  for  that  assigned  by  D'Alira  to 
his  first  arrival  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  have  made  various 
similar  alterations  in  his  history  of  Tezcuco.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile  his  account  of  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  of 
the  Tecpanecs,  with  the  history  or  legends  of  these ;  and 
Vey tia  and  Clavigero  were  compelled  to  reject  it  almost  alto- 
gether. Veytia  has  supposed  therefore  that  there  were  two 
kings  of  Atzacapulco  named  Acolhua,^  and  that  the  Amaca- 
pichtli  of  Mexico  was  distinct  ih)m  the  Amacapichtli,  son  of 
Acolhua.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  D' Alva,  in  his  ardent 
desire  to  make  the  sovereigns  of  the  Tecpanecs,  Mexicans, 
Tlascallans,  &c.,  to  be  descendants  of  his  Xolotl,  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  princes  of  Tezcuco,  has  suggested  genealogies 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Both  allude  indeed,  generally,  to  ancient  paintmgs  which 
have, never  been  published,  and  the  authority  of  which  is  not 
shown ;  but  they  do  not  appeal  to  any  specific  painting  in 
support  of  any  of  their  corrected  dates  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  in  their  historical  statements,  or  in  their  chrono- 
logy, between  that  which  may  have  been  deduced  fix>m  such 
pamtings  or  original  records,  and  that  which  is  either  traditional 
or  a  mere  conjecture. 

*  Still  he  gives  to  this  second  Acolhua  a  reign  of  one  hundred  and  four 
yean.  Other  writere  count  seTen  sovereigns  between  the  firet  Acolhna  and 
Tozoxomoc.  But  the  Tecpanecs, themselves  claimed  a  mnch  higher  antiquity, 
as  stated  by  Veytia  (Vol.  tl.  pages  74  et  •eq.).  And  Baron  Alexander  de 
Homboldt  brought  from  Mexico  a  painting  representing  the  genealogy  of  the 
princes  of  Atzacapulco,  which  seems  to  sustain  that  opinion.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  Tecpanecs  may  have  been  a  residue  of  the  Toltecs,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  that  nation  which  had  rebelled  against  the  monarch  and  preserved  its 
independence.  It  is  admitted  that  there  did  not  exist  any  regolar  chronological 
liistory  of  that  nation.    ( VtnUa,  ut  mipra.) 
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Clavigero,  when  speaking  generally  of  the  writers  on 
whose  authority  he  relied,  says  that  *  '^  Fernando  D' Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl  was  so  cautious  in  writing,  that,  in  order  to  remove 
any  grounds  for  suspicion  of  fiction,  he  made  his  accounts  con- 
form exactly  with  the  historical  paintings,  which  he  mherited 
from  his  illustrious  ancestors."  And  yet,  in  the  course  of  his 
history,  he  rejects  the  greater  part  of  D' Alva's  dates,  and 
substitutes  others,  as  being  more  consistent  with  common 
sense. 

Don  Fernando  D'Alva  asserts  indeed  that  his  relations  are 
founded  not  only  on  songs  composed  by  credible  persons,  but 
also  on  paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  which  are  the  true  source 
of  history,  since  they  were  written  at  the  very  time  when  the 
events  occurred.  He  adds  that  there  were  writers  for  each 
species  of  work ;  some  were  charged  with  the  annals,  and 
arranged  successively  the  events  which  occurred  each  year, 
with  the  dates  of  th^  month,  day,  and  hour ;  whilst  others 
were  occupied  with  the  genealogy,  births,  and  deaths  of  the 
kings  and  lords.  And  then  he  says  (1st  vol.  page  203), 
under  the  date  of  1428,  "  Here  ends  the  general  history  of 
the  Chichimecs,  the  authors  of  which  were  Cemilhuitzan  and 
Quauhquetzal :  I  will  draw  my  subsequent  relation  ih)m  other 
historians  and  from  the  annals  of  New  Spain."  And  (1st 
vol.  page  355),  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Netzahualcoyotzin, 
he  says  :  "  For  all  I  have  said  of  this  prince  I  rely  principally 
on  the  testimony  of  two  Mexican  princes,  Itzcoatzin  and 
Xiuhcozcatzin,f  and  of  the  other  poets  and  historians,  who 
have  written  the  annals  of  the  three  dynasties  of  New  Spain, 


*  Clavigero,  English  translation,  American  edition,  Richmond,  1806,  Vol. 
I.  page  21. 

t  In  the  first  sentence  of  his  work,  Fernando  D'Alva  mentions  Xinhcoz- 
catzin  as  a  respectable  historian,  and  makes  him  son  of  king  Huitidlihmtzin, 
who  died  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  death  of  Netzahu- 
alcoyotzin. 

11 
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and  specially  on  the  cluoiiicles  of  Prince  QuauBtlaeoflotzin  p 
I  have  also  consalted  the  works  of  the  princes  of  Tezcuco 
(descendants  of  the  last  kings),  and  of  Prince  Axayacatzin, 
nephew  of  Montezuma ;  this  history  has  also  been  written  by 
Father  Torquemada,  &c." 

The  discrepancies  in  the  dates  assigned  by  the  several 
writers  to  the  principal  events  are  exhibited  in  the  following^ 
tables : 


TOLTECS. 

Arriye  at  Haehne  Tlapallan, 
Bepart  from  do.,     . 

Found  Tttlla, 

Monarcliy  begins, .    .    .    , 
End  of  their  monarchy,  .     . 


CuemMBCs  jun>  AooLHt7As,  ok  TfiscucAro^ 


Xolotl,  Ist  king,  occupies  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
Nopaltzin,  2(1  king,  ascends  the  throne, ... 
T^^.'l^      -        "      80  called  erroneously, 

Qoiiiantsui,  4th  •*        " 

Tlaltecatzin,  lit  "  **  according  to  Sahagun, 
Techotlalatzin,  5th  (2d  0ah.),  ascends  the  throne, 
Iztilxochia,  6th  (3d  Sah.),  «« 

Netzahual  Coyotzin,  7th  (4th  Sah.),  " 

Nstsafanal  PUzintli,  8tk  (5th  Sah.),  '• 

dies,    .    . 

Tepakscs,  ok  Tbcpakbcs  or  Acapuloo. 

Acolhua  arriTcs, 

Aoolhua  n.,  son  of  Acolhua  L^aocord.  to  Veytia, 
Tezozomac,  eon  (D'Alva),  grandson  (Veytia)  of 

the  first  Acolhua, 

Maitton,  son  of  TesoMNuae,    .    ,    .    .    , 

MsncAKs. 


Mexicans  leaver  Aztlan, 

"        arrive  at  Huelcolhuacan,   .    . 
«<  "     at  Chieomotxtoe,     .    . 

*•  "     in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 

•*  "     at  ChapoltepM,  .    .    , 


F'do 

D*A1- 

▼a. 

387 


498 
510 
959 


1075 
1107 
1141 

1253 
1357 
1418 
1462 
1515 


1011 


1299 
1497 


1141 


gan. 


1246 
1271 
1331 
1392 
1463 
1516 


1348 


Vey- 
tia. 


596 
713 

1116 


1120 
1232 
1263 
)298 

1357 
1409 
1418 


1158 
1239 

1343 
1427 


1064 


1168 
1227 
1248 
1276 


dariceroi 


544 

720 

667 

1051 


}  1170 
13th  centy 

14th     « 

14th     •• 

14th  '  '* 
1406 
M26 
1470 
1516 


14S9 


1169 
1168 

1216 
1945 
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MsncARs. 

FoondatioB  of  Mexico, 

Acamapichtlf  elecf  d  kingl 
(married,  1050 ;  at  war,  i- 
1253),  lyAlya,  j 

Huitcilihmtl,  acoesBion,  . 


Cfaunalpopoca, 

Yteooatl,'  .  . 
Montezuma,  .. 
Acajacatl,  .  . 
Tizoc,  .  .  . 
Ahnitzol,  .  . 
Montenima  11., 


doxa't 
eoU'n. 

1324 
1375 
1396 


1427 

1440 
1469 
1482 
1486 
1502 


Godw 
T«ll« 


1399 
1406 


1417  1414 


1426 
1440 
1469 
1483 
1486 
1502 


AflavJsito- 
U.    I  •nan. 

1325 


1384 

1424 

1497 

1437 
1449 
1481 
1487 
1492 
1503 


1361 

1403 

1414 

1427 

1440 
1468 
1481 
1486 
1502 


D'AIra. 

0230^ 

iabont) 
1141  J 

(isssS 

belbrei 

1357  ( 

1427 

1440 

1469 

1483 

1486 

1503 


fan. 


1384 


tia. 


Ckwl. 
1325 
1352 

1389 

i4oe 


1325 
1361 

1402 

1414 

1427  1428 
1436 
1464 
1477 
1482 
1502 


Duration  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Mexico. 


AmacapichtU,  . 
Huitzildraitl,  . 
Qninalpopoca, 
Ytzcoatl,  .  , 
Montezuma  1., 
Acayaoatl,  .  . 
Tizoc,  .  .  . 
Ahnitsol,  .  . 
Montezuma  II., 


Mm. 

Cod«x 

Aoo*. 

Bim- 

D*Alra.t 

Saba-   Ve7- 

doca. 

TriPi. 

ta.» 

eiin.« 

fOB.     tia. 

•       •       ■ 

21 

7 

40 

42 

^150) 

21    i  41 

21 

8 

3 

11 

1   50  f 

21      12 

10 

12 

10 

13 

-   70  S 

10      13 

13 

14 

12 

13 

13 

14  i  .  . 

29 

29 

32 

28 

29 

30  '  .  . 

13 

14 

6 

13 

14 

14  i  .  . 

4 

3 

5 

5 

3 

4  '  .  . 

16 

16 

11 

16 

17 

8  1  .  . 

17 

17 

16 

17 

17 

19  1  .. 

CUti- 
garo. 

37 
20 
14 
13 
28 
13 
5 
16 
17 


Rejecting  Acosta  as  altogether  incorrect,  and  setting 
aside  Clavigero's  attempted  corrections  and  the  mistakes  of  Sa- 
bagun  ahready  alluded  to,  the  greatest  difference,  since  the 
accession  of  Itzcoatl  in  1427,  does  not  in  any  instance  exceed 
two  years ;  whilst,  independent  of  D' Alva's  evident  gross 
errors,  there  is  nearly  forty  years  difference  (1361  to  1399) 
in  the  dates  respectively  assigned  to  the  accession  of  Acam* 
apichtli.  But  even  for  events  subsequent  to  1427,  the  paints 
ings  in  which  they  were  rec(»ded  cannot  have  been  very  cor- 
rect.   We  know  with  certainty  the  date  of  the  accession  of 

*  Acoata'a  and  Signenza'a  dates  axe  here  stated  aa  quoted  by  Clavigero. 
t  The  three  fint  leigoa,  aa  stated  by  D'Alva,  aie  estremely  eonfiued. 
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only  one  of  the  Mexican  kbgs.  Gama  has  demonstrated, 
by  the  calculation  of  the  eclipse  of  1481,  that  Tizoc  was 
crowned  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year.  Siguenza,  who 
alone  gives  the  true  year,  places  the  event  in  the  month  of 
September.  The  year  1482  is  given  in  Mendoza's  coDection  ; 
and  1483,  m  both  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and  the  Tellerianus. 
A  mistake  of  two  years  in  the  date  of  an  event  so  plain  and 
remarkable  as  that  of  the  accession  of  a  'new  king,  and 
which  took  place  less  than  forty  years  before  the  Spanish 
conquest,  impairs  confidence,  and  leaves  it  almost  doubtful, 
whether  we  have  any  other  authority  but  tradition  for  any 
date  whatever.  Those  assigned  (or  omitted)  in  the  paintings 
to  the  eclipses  seem  to  confirm  those  doubts.  There  is  in 
those  paintings  but  one  eclipse  recorded  between  the  year 
1426  and  1496.  It  is  there  stated  to  have  occurred  m  1476. 
Gama  has  ascertained  that  there  was  no  eclipse  visible  at 
Mexico  that  year ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  eclipses 
of  1777  and  of  1781  are  altogether  omitted  in  the  Codex  ; 
or  that  of  1477  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  1476. 

K  the  difference  of  dates  between  the  several  authors, 
even  for  the  events  which  took  place  within  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  throws  some  doubts  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents  from  which  they  were  derived, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  with  respect  to  more  ancient  times.  It 
is  evident  that  the  accounts  given  by  the  several  authors  are 
not  derived  firom  any  contemporaneous  historical  records,  and 
are  purely  traditional.  Facts  may  be  misunderstood,  or  mis- 
represented by  contemporaneous  writers.  But  men  who  keep 
a  diary.  Priests  charged  with  the  care  of  recording  facts,  as 
they  occur,  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  dates  of  such  plain 
and  simple  facts  as  the  death  of  a  king,  and  the  accession 
of  his  successor,  which  take  place  in  their  own  town,  and  un- 
der their  eyes.  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  no  two  authors 
agree  in  that  respect,  and  that  the  differences  exceed  fifty,  and 
occasionally  one  hundred   years ;    we  may  safely  conclude 
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that,  within  a  few  years  after  the  conquest,  there  did  not  exbt 
a  single  origina]  historical  paintbg,  in  which  events  prior  to 
the  fifteenth  century  were  faithfully  recorded  under  their 
proper  date. 

If,  at  the  time  after  the  conquest,  when  Mendoza's  collec- 
tion and  the  Codex  Tellerianus  were  compiled,  or  when  some 
Indians  first  wrdte  histories  of  their  country  with  our  charac- 
ters, there  had  existed  one  or  more  authentic  painted  chrono- 
logical records  contemporaneous  with  the  events  recorded,  the 
discrepancies  of  dates  in  those  compilations  and  histories  could 
not  have  occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  paintings  or  fragments  of  paintmgs  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion, which  represented  some  actual  events,  without  specifying 
the  date',  or  some  legendary  traditions  believed  to  be  true. 
The  Berlin  firagment,  brought  by  Alexander  de  Humboldt, 
which  represents  a  war,  without  designation  of  time  or  nation, 
is  of  that  character ;  another  m  the  possession  of  M.  Waldek, 
mentioned  by  M.  Temaux-Compans,  and  several  of  those 
enumerated  in  Boturini's  collection,  seem  to  belong  to  that 
class.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
value  of  those  which  have  never  been  published.  They 
might  have  assisted  inquirers  of  a  more  discriminating  mind 
than  Fernando  D'Alva ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  an 
insulated  painting  may  represent  a  legendary  fable  as  well 
as  an  historical  event ;  and  that  though  it  may  corroborate, 
it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  fact.. 

Although  it  appears  certam  that,  either  the  Mexicans  had 
not  any  chronological  ancient  records,  or  that,  if  any  such 
ever  did  exist,  they  were  irretrievably  lost  within  a  short  time 
after  the  Spanish  conquest,  it  does  not  follow  that  tradition,  in- 
cluding legendary  songs,  should  be  indiscriminately  rejected. 
The  general  outlmes  of  a  rational,  consistent,  and  universally 
received  tradition  are  propably  true,  though  the  dates  may  be 
absurd,  and  the  details  very  doubtfiil. 

.  The  commencement  of  the  great  Mexican  monarchy  as- 
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cends  no  higher  than  about  nmety  years  prior  to  die  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  the  time  when  the  princes  of  Mexico 
and  Tezcuco  acquired  the  supremacy  over  the  other  petty 
sovereignties  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  emerged  from  its  limits, 
and  began  their  conquests  over  the  adjacent  regions.  A  pe- 
riod of  uncertain  duration,  probably  about  three  hundred 
years,  had  preceded,  during  which  our  knowledge  of  events, 
such  as  it  is,  is  confined  to  the  establishment  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  the  petty  internal  wars  of  the 
Acolhuas  or  Tezcucans,  tlie  Tecpanecs,  the  Atzecs  or  Mex* 
icans  proper,  the  Chalcas,  the  Tlascallans,  the  Cholulans  and 
those  of  Huexotzinco,  all  of  the  same  stock,  and  speaking  the 
same  language.  All  these  tribes,  including  the  Chichimecs, 
whose  name  merged  into  that  of  Acolhuas,  appear' to  have 
come  from  adjacent  northern  countries,  shortly  after  the  disso- 
lution or  dismemberment  of  the  extensive  and  powerfiil  mon- 
archy of  the  Toltecs. 

The  universal  tradition  that  this  nation  belonged  to  the 
same  stock  and  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Mexicans, 
and  that  their  dommion  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  is  confirmed  by  the  existence, 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  of  an  ancient  colony  in 
Nicaragua,  speaking  die  same  language,  and  having  other 
analogies  with  the  Mexicans.  We  cannot  assign  any  precise 
date  to  the  termination  of  that  monarchy,  which  took  place, 
according  to  Fernando  D'Alva,  in  the  year  958,  according  to 
Sahagun  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whilst 
Clavigero  assigns  the  date  of  1051,  and  Bustamente  that  of 
1116.  From  the  traditional  accounts,  it  would  seem,  that 
this  event  was  caused  by  internal  dissensions,  rather  than  by 
any  external  conquests.  It  seems  probable,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  tradition  of  the  colony  found  at  Nicaragua,  that  the 
Toltecs  had,  as  the  Mexicans  afterwards,  extended  their  do- 
mmions  towards  the  south  over  nations  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, which  rebelled  -at  a  time  when  a  civil  war  had  broken 
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«at  amongst  the  Toltecs  thenaselves.  The  total  destruction 
of  that  natioDy  such,  that  none  remained,  besides  the  fiigitives 
to  Nicaragua,  than  a  few  thousand  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
appears  almost  incredible.  Bustamente,  in  a  note  to  Saha- 
gun,  ascribes  this  event  to  the  rebellion  of  the  petty  princes 
{^Regulog,  Volume  III.,  page  114)  of  XaUsco.  This  was 
the  name  given  to  the  province  lying  north  of  Michoacan 
and  of  the  Rio  Graade  de  Santiago^  the  probable  abode  of 
the  Chichimecs  and  Acolhuas.  The  various  writers  agree  in 
assigning  about  four  hundred  years  to  the  duration  of  their 
monarchy.'  they  give  the  names  of  nine  sovereigns,  and  a 
sketch  of  their  history.  Respecting  all  this,  nothing  is  certaiir 
but  the  existence  of  their  monarchy,  that  they  built  several  of 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Mexico,  and  that  they  were  an 
agricultural  and  populous  nation.  It  seems  also  probable,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Mexicans,  that  they  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the 
year.  It  is  quite  idle  to  try  to  fix  dates ;  and  the  details  of 
their  history  are  either  pure  inventioiis,  or  rest  exclusively  on 
vague  tradition.  We  are  repeatedly  referred  to  books  and 
annals ;  and  facts  are  stated  as  positively,  as  if  they  were  de- 
rived from  contemporaneous  writers.  No  ancient  wiixings 
could  exist  but  paintings  of  the  same  character  with  those  we 
have  in  reference  to  &e  recent  Mexican  histoiy.  No  such 
original  paintmg  of  a  date  corresponding  with  the  period  of 
the  Toltec  monarchy  has  ever  been  produced  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  such  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest. 

Prior  to  the  Toltec  monarchy,  the  name  of  another  nation, 
the  Olmeques,  has  been  preserved ;  and  the  erection  of  the 
pyramid  of  Chollula  and  of  some  other  ancient  momunents  is 
ascribed  to  them.  This  is  purely  traditional;  and  whether 
they  spoke  a  different  language  from  the  Tokecs  is  not  sug* 
gested.  This  is  also  the  epoch  of  Quesalcoatl,  the  Prophet 
God,  whom  Sahagun  believed  to  have  been  a  Toltec.     Tra- 
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dition  ascends  no  higher :  it  has  indeed  preserved  the  recoUec* 
tion  of  the  flood ;  but  all  the  residue  is  a  blank,  which  the 
Mexican  priests  have  filled  with  mythological  fables.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Spanish  conquest,  imaginative  writers  attempted 
to  identify  Quesalcoatl  with  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas :  whilst 
others  thought  that  they  discovered,  in  the  ancient  mythologi- 
cal paintings,  allusions  to  the  fall  of  man  and  to  some  of  the 
other  events  recorded  in  the  Scripture. 

Boturini  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  collector 
of  ancient  paintings  and  of  early  manuscripts.  He  was  most 
unjustly  persecuted ;  and  the  loss  of  his  collection  is  much  to 
he  regretted;  but  he  carries  his  credulity  and  extravagant 
conjectures  beyond  all  bounds.  He  deduces  from  Indian 
records  the  date  of  the'  Creation  ;*  and,  assuming  as  a  certain 
fact  that  the  Babel  confusion  of  languages  occurred  in  the 
year  1  Tecpatl,  he  corrects  the  previous  chronological  systems, 
and  demonstrates  that  this  event  took  place  217  years  after 
the  Flood,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  255  years  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint.  (Pages  120-124.) 

It  is  obvious  that  this  and  other  similar  extraordinary 
assertions  had  their  origin  in  the  oral,  or  written  statements  of 
the  early  converted  Indians,  who  pretended  to  have  found  in 
their  fictitious  annals  a  corroboration  of  the  scriptural  chro- 
nology. The  greater  part  of  the  information  respecting  the 
Toltec  and  Mexican  history,  which  has  been  communicated 
by  Sahagun  and  Torquemada,  was  derived  fit>m  the  same 

*  No  hay  Nacion  Gentilica,  que  reficra  las  cosas  primitivas  &.  punto  fixo 
como  la  Indiana.  Nob  dk  razon  de  la  Creadon  del  Mundo,  del  DUqyio,  de  la 
ponfusion  de  las  lenguas  en  la  Torre  de  Bab6U  de  los  demas  Periodoe»y  Edades 
del  Mundo,  de  los  largas  Peregrinaciones,  que  tuvieron  bus  gentes  eu  el  Asia, 
con  anos  especificos  en  sus  caractcres  ;  y  en  el  de  siete  Conejo$  nos  acuerda  el 
grande  Eclypse,  que  acontecio  en  la  maerte  de  Christo  naestro  Senor ;  y  loe 
Indios  primerofl  Christianos,  que  entonces  entendian  perfectamente  sa  Chiono- 
logia,  y  estudiaron  con  toda  curiosidad  en  la  nuestra,  nos  dexaron  la  noticia, 
como  desde  la  Creacion  del  Mundo,  hasta  el  dichoso  Nacimiento  de  Christo, 
havian  passado  5199  anos,  que  es  la  misma  opinion,  6  computo  de  los  LXX. 
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source.  How  sober  Sahagun  b  in  hb  historical  notices^  and 
how  meagre  the  information  derived  from  the  historical  paintmgs 
which  have  been  preserved,  has  already  been  adverted  to.  It 
is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  degree  of  credence  to  which  the 
further  details,  given  by  Fernando  D'Alva  and  Clavigero, 
respecting  the  events  subsequent  to,  or  inmiediately  preceding 
the  revolution  of  1421,  are  entitled.  But  it  is  astonishing  that 
intelligent  and  well  informed  writers,  such  as  Clavigero  and 
Carlos  Bustamente,  should  have  supposed,  that  it  was  possible 
to  assign  precise  dates  to  the  commencement  and  dismember- 
ment, and  to  write  an  authentic  histoiy  of  the  Toltec  mon* 
archy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  barbarous,  prior 
to  the  time  when  they  come  in  contact  with  civilized  nations. 
What  do  we  know  of  the  internal  histoiy  of  Gaul  or  Britain 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  of  that  of  Russia  or  Scandinavia 
before  the  tenth  century  ?  It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that 
the  imperfect  system  of  writing  of  the  Mexicans  enabled  them 
to  record  dates  and  names,  and  to  give  graphic  descriptions  of 
some  &cts.  But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  any  of 
such  ancient  date  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Sahagun, 
or  when  the  earliest  Indian  authors  wrote  with  our  characters. 
Of  a  civilization,  much  more  ancient  than  the  Mexican 
and  Tezcucan  dynasties,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  memoiy 
was  preserved  of  the  dismemberment  of  an  ancient  monarchy 
as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Mexicans,  and  founded  by  a  people 
of  the  same  language  and  family.  The  monuments  still  ex- 
isting, which  the  Mexicans  themselves  ascribed  to  their  pre- 
decessors, or  to  some  more  ancient  nation,  and  the  numerous 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  beyond  the  limits  of  Montezuma's  em- 
pire, are  speaking  and  irrecusable  evidences  of  that  ancient 
civilization,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown  to  us.  The  com* 
parative  dilapidated  state  of  those  ruins  indicates  rather  the 
time  when  they  were  abandoned,  than  that  of  their  foundation : 
and  If  ruins  of  such  magnitude  have  not  been  discovered  in 
the  vicmity  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  northern  parts 
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of  GuatiBuda  and  Costarica,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  geolog- 
ical character  of  that  region :  a  series,  through  its  vhole  length, 
of  volcanoes,  where  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  discouraged 
the  erection  of  stone  temples  and  palaces. 

The  empire  of  Monteseuma  was  inhabited  by  several  dis- 
tinct nations,  speaking  different  languages.  These  appear  by 
the  relations  of  the  Spanbh  conquerors  to  have  attained  a 
similar  degree  of  civilization  :  and  the  ruins  of  cities,  as  &r 
east  as  Copan  in  the  State  of  Honduras,  as  well  as  the  Yu- 
catan calendar,  corroborate  the  opinion.  The  account  of  the 
successive  conquests  of  the  Mexicans,  recorded  in  Mendoza's 
collection  and  the  Codex  Tellerianus,  shows  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  almost  eveiy  town  or  district  (pueblo)  was  an  in- 
dependent community ;  and  such  also  had  previously  been  the 
organization  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  In  that  state  of  things, 
perpetoal  wars  and  frequent  revolutions  must  have  taken 
place.  But  we  have  not  a  single  document,  either  prior  to 
the  Spanish  conquest,  or  written  by  Indians  subsequent  to 
that  event,  which  relates  to  any  nation  within  the  Mexican 
empire  which  did  not  speak  the  Mexican  language. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  Central  America  we  know  still 
less.  There  is  indeed  a  fribulous  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quiche,  written,  it  seems,  by  a  descendant  of  the  sovereigns  of 
that  country,  preserved  by  Fuentes,  and  the  summary  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel. 
That  kingdom  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  any  im- 
portance in  that  region.  The  residue  of  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  small  communities,*  and  to  have 
opposed  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  Spanish  conquerors,  who 
invaded  it  from  Mexico   and  from  Panama.    There  is,  how- 

*  See,  in  M.  Ternanx-Compan's  collection,  the  petition  of  the  Indian 
chie6  of  Atitlan  to  king  Philip  II.  (1571).  They  say  that  their  fonnep  aover- 
eigns  had  the  supremacy  over  seyeral  villages  and  districts,  and  were  at  war 
with  three  other  kingdoms,  Tecpanutlatlan,  Tepangnatimala,  and  Tepanteeo- 
ictlan.    They  were  alto  at  war  with  the  Qaicfaes. 
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every  an  exception.  The  Cacique,  as  he  is  called,  of  Copan 
was  not  subdued  till  many  years  later,  and  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  that 
name  and  their  position  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  localities 
of  the  severe  battle  which  decided  the  contest.  There  is  not 
a  single  standing  building  either  at  Copan  or  at  Quiroga ;  and 
there  is  every  appearance  of  these  places  having  been  aban- 
doned long  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 

The  Indian  manuscript  communicated  by  Don  J.  P.  Perez 
to  Mr.  Stephens,  and  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Travels  in  Yucatan,  contains  aU  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  the  history  and  chronology  of  that  country, 
accordmg  to  the  Indian  legends  and  traditions.  To  ascertain 
dates  with  any  degree  of  precision,  for  remote  events,  is  out  of 
question.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  principal  successive 
events  are  stated  in  conformity  with  their  respective  order. 

We  learn  that  the  Yucatecs  gave  the  name  of  Talapan* 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came,  and  that  the  true 
Indian  name  of  the  province  enoneously  called  Yucatan  by 
the  Spaniards,  was  Chacnouitan.  And  we  are  told  that  their 
first  settlements  were  in  the  province  of  Bacalar,  and^after- 
wards  at  Chichen  Itza.  This  they  called  the  di$covery  of 
both  those  places.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  the  expression  dUcovery^  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
particular  topography  or  geology  of  Yucatan. 

The  province  of  Bacalar  is  situated  near  the  eastern  shores 
of  Yucatan,  on  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Hondo  and  of  other 
smaller  streams  which  empty  into  the  bay  of  Espirito  Santo, 
between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  degrees  of  latitude. 
Nearly  under  the  same  latitude,  and  on  the  western  shore  of 
Yucatan,  the  Rio  Palisada,  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the 
delta  of  the  great  river  Usamasinta,  empties  itself  mto  the 
lake  of  Terminos.     North  of  the  nmeteenth  parallel  of  lati- 

*  The  TIapanee  language,  spoken  at  TIapa,  lat.  about  17^»  long,  about 
99°  from  Greenwich,  ahould  be  compared  with  the  Maya. 
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tude^  all  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  sea,  whether  on  the 
western,  northern,  or  eastern  shores  of  Yucatan,  penetrate  but 
few  miles  inland.  Throughout  the  interior  of  the  whole 
province  there  is  no  permanent  running  stream.  This  want 
of  running  water  is  supplied  by  those  conical  excavations, 
called  Sonatas,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  and  sometimes  at  the 
depth  of  two  hundred  feet  and  more,  are  found  large  reservoirs 
of  water.  Settlements  could  at  first  be  made  only  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  those  reservoirs.  They  have  been  enlarged,  or  their 
access  rendered  more  easy ;  and  subsequently  wells  were  dug 
and  rain  water  was  collected  in  cisterns.  When  the  country 
was  first  mhabited,  to  find  a  Sonata  was  a  true  discovery. 
The  word  Chichen  means  the  mouth  of  the  well  ;•  and 
the  Sonata  may  still  be  seen  near  the  magnificent  ruins  of  that 
ancient  city. 

The  next  fact  mentioned  is  the  migration  of  the  nation,  or 
of  a  portion  of  it,  to  Champoton,  where  the  Ytzaes,  holy  men, 
had  houses.  WBether  these  holy  men  came  firom  abroad,  and 
brought  with  them  their  religious  rites,  and  perhaps  their  cal- 
endar, does  not  appear.  Champoton  is  said  to  have  been 
abandoned  m  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy. 

We  find  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Yucatecs  in  the 
middle  of  the  same  centuiy  to  have  been  at  Uxmal,  Chichen, 
and  Mayapan,  under  distinct  princes,  who  seem  to  have  re- 
mained more  than  two  centuries  at  peace  under  a  kind  of 
central  government,  the  seat  of  which  was  at  Mayapan.  It 
is  then  stated  that  civil  wars  began  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
8th  Ajau,  which  corresponds  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1402. 
•  We  might  expect  this  to  be  the  beginning  of  truly  historical 
times.  But  the  same  confusion  is  found  in  the  subsequent 
dates  given  in  the  manuscript.  All  that  can  be  collected  is, 
that  Mayapan  was  destroyed,  and  the  central  government 


*  The  name  of  the  Chichimecs  ib  said  by  aome  to  be  derived  from  a  city 
called  Chichen.  There  is  no  town  of  that  name  bnt  that  in  Yacatan,  and  the 
word  is  clearly  Maya  and  not  Mexican. 
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overset  about  sixty  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  SpaDiards, 
which  is  there  stated  to  have  taken  place  before  the  termma- 
tion  of  the  11th  Ajau,  corresponding  with  our  year  1536. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  sixty  years  above  stated  may  refer  to 
the  year  1517,  when  the  Spaniards  under  Grijalva  made  their 
first  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  the  country  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  several 
petty  sovereignties,  at  war  one  with  the  other,  but  which  still 
made  a  stout  resistance  against  the  invaders.  Human  sacri- 
fices are  mentioned ;  yet  the  religious  worship  seems  to  have 
been  less  ferocious  than  in  Mexico. 

A  remarkable  feature  distinguishes  Yucatan.  It  was  in- 
habited, when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  by  a  single  Indian 
nation,  speakmg  but  one  language  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  also  spoken  at  Tobasco,  and  has  a  near  affinity 
with  the  various  dialects  of  Guatimala.  The  general  want  of 
water  must  have  rendered  the  peopling  of  Yucatan  more  diffi- 
cult and  slower  than  that  of  Guatimala ;  and  the  tradition, 
that  Bacalar  was  the  first  place  settled,  confirms  the  probabi- 
lity, that  the  Yucatecs  were  a  colony,  and  the  Maya  one  oT 
the  dialects  of  Guatimala. 

From  the  affinity  between  the  Maya  and  the  language  of 
Huesteca,  I  will  not  venture  to  draw  any  inference ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  the  character  of  the  pyramid  of  Pa- 
pantla,  and  of  the  other  monuments  lately  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rio  Panuco,  is  more  similar  to  that  of  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Mexico  than  to  that  of  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Yucatan. 

The  style  of  the  sculpture  and  ornamental  architecture  of 
the  edifices  of  Mitla  in  Oaxaca,  of  Palenque,  and  of  Yucatan, 
appears  superior  to  that  of  the  Mexican  monuments ;  and 
there  is  a  far  greater  number  of  buildings  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation  in  Yucatan  than  in  Mexico.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Spaniards  m 
Mexico  ahnost  universally  occupied  'the  sites  of  the  Indian 
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towns,  which  they  utterly  destroyed  and  on  their  rains  erected 
new  cities.  There  is  the  fiiUest  evidence  of -^e  fact^  with 
respect  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  several  other  places.  The 
same  thing  indeed  happened  in  Yucatan  under  similar  circum- 
stances. At  Merida,  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Indian  build- 
ings are  found  under  ground  in  the  cellars  of  a  convent 
Chichen  was  mhabited  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and  had 
the  Spaniards  selected  this  for  the  site  of  their  city  of  Valla- 
dolid,  a  few  leagues  distant,  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  a 
vestige  of  the  ancient  edifices  would  now  be  seen.*  Still  the 
number  of  ruined  towns  discovered  and  visited  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens is  extraordinary.  It .  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that,  at 
least  during  the  period  which  preceded  the  destraction  of  their 
central  government  and  their  civil  wars,  Yucatan  was  the  seat 
of  a  numerous  and  industrious,  though  perhaps  enslaved 
population.  The  splendid  temples  and  palaces  still  standing 
attest  the  power  of  the  priests  and  of  the  nobles ;  no  trace 
remains  of  the  huts  in  which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation. 


SECTION   V. 

CONJECTURES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  at  large  the  question,  whence 
the  first  inhabitants  of  America  originally  came,  farther  than 
to  observe,  that  all  the  probabilities  point  out  Asia. 

First :  The  physical  type  of  the  Americans,  either  in 
reference  to  color  and  other  external  appearances,  or  as 
regards  the  shape  of  the  skull,  the  facial  angle  and  other  ana- 

*  It  appeaiB  by  a  carious  map  and  documant  presented  by  Mr.  Stephens  to 
the  ffistorical  Society  of  New-Tork,  that  Uxmal  was  inhabited  sabseqnent  to 
thaconqaeflt. 
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lomical  charact^istics,  is  more  similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern 
Asiatics  than  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe*  The  white  man  and  the  negro  are  the  two 
extreme  races.  Between  these  there  are  numerous  varieties^ 
Even  in  America  there  are  differences,  at  least  of  color ;  but 
the  general  and  more  permanent  characteristics  are  the  same* 
It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  this  American  type  is  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  of  any  Asiatic  tribe.  But  it  is  well 
known,  that  at  least  color  and  other  subordinate  externa) 
appearances  are  modified  and  altered  by  climate,  localities^ 
and  the  state  of  society.  In  some  parts  of  India,  the  Brahmin 
tmites  to  the  darkest  hoe  the  features  and  anatomical  structure 
of  the  white  man.  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  unless  it 
be  pretended  that  the  Americans  are  the  offspring  of  a  distinct 
creation,  it  is  far  mcve  probable  that  they  should  be  the 
descendants  of  people,  whose  physical  type  is  the  most  similar 
to  theirs,  than  of  nations  in  that  respect  of  a  totally  different 
character.  Of  the  countries  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite 
to  America,  the  northern  portion,  including  not  only  Europe, 
but  also  in  the  furthest  recesses  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
occupied  by  the  white  man ;  and  the  African  coast  is  the 
Negro  land.  It  is  only  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  oppo^ 
site  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  that,  from  the  most 
northeastern  extremities  of  Tartary  to  the  Malayan  penin^ 
sula,  we  find  those  intermediate  races,  which  bear  the  greatest 
similarity  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America. 

Secondly :  The  proximity,  or  rather,  the  greater  facility  of 
communication  is  also  in  favor  of  Asia.  All  the  ancient  dis^ 
coveries  were  the  result  of  coasting  voyages,  or  made  step  by 
step,  with  the  aid  of  intervening  islands.  The  obstacles 
which  Coltimbus  had  to  encounter,  both  before  and  during  his 
voyage,  show  that  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise  consisted  in 
daring  to  brave  the  terrors  of  an  unknown  and  apparently 
botmdless  ocean.     Had  he  not  been  fortunately  deceived  by 
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the  false  position,  at  that  time  assigned  to  the  eastern  extremi- 
ties of  Kathai  and  Cipango  ;  had  he  known  the  true  distance 
between  the  shores  of  Portugal  and  those  of  China  ;  ignorant 
as  he  was  of  the  great  intervening  continent,  his  courage  and 
enthusiasm  might  perhaps  have  been  equal  to  the  enterprise ; 
but  he  would  have  found  neither  protectors  nor  companions. 
Most  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  the  tropics 
have  been  peopled  by  Malay  colonies,  which,  in  canoes  or 
pirogues,  though  sailing  against  the  wind,  have  successively 
occupied  those  islands.*  The  communication  between  north* 
eastern  Asia  and  the  northwest  coast  of  America  is  far  more 
easy  and  practicable,  not  only  across  Behring^s  Straits,  but 
still  more  so,  by  the  two  almost  continuous  chains  of  islands, 
the  Kurile  which  extend  f]x>m  Japan  to  Kamtchatska,  and 
the  Aleutian  which  unite  Kamtchatska  to  the  peninsula  of 
Alasca,  m  about  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  true 
that  the  Northmen,  the  boldest  navigators  of  their  age,  after 
havmg  by  a  similar  propess  reached  successively  the  Shetland 
and  Faro  islands,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  did  ultimately  dis- 
cover America  proper,  near  five  hundred  years  before  Colum- 
bus. And  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested,  that  a  similar  voyage 
was  performed  three  thousand  years  earlier  by  their  ancestors, 
and  that  America  was  peopled  from  that  quarter.  In  the 
total  absence  of  positive  facts,  this  is  a  question  of  probability ; 
and  all  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  the  migration  fix>m  Asia 
is  much  more  probable  than  from  Scandmavia,  or  than  the 
accident  of  some  Phoenician  vessel  being  driven  by  a  storm 
to  the  American  shores. 


*  This  colonization  is  of  a  date  so  comparatiyely  recent,  that  the  Malay 
origin  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Otahiti  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  immediately 
recognized  when  their  vocabularies  were  first  brought  to  Europe.  It  seems 
probable  that  some  of  these  people  may  have  reached  the  main-land  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  but  they  found  the  country  inhabited,  and  either  were  killed  or  became 
mixed  with  the  ancient  inhabitants.  No  trace  of  the  Malay  language  is  found 
on  the  western  shores  of  America. 
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It  might  be  added,  that  the  most  strikmg  points  of  resem- 
blance,  which  have  been  observed  between  the  Americans 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  hemisphere,  refer  ahnost  ex- 
clusively to  Asiatic  countries ;  but  these  analogies  will  be 
examined  separately. 

Phildogy  has  not  as  yet  enabled  us  to  draw  any  positive 
inferences  on  this  subject ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  vocabularies 
alone  can  throw  any  light  upon  it.  There  are  probably  more 
than  one  hundred  languages  in  America,  which,  though  simi- 
lar in  their  structure  and  grammatical  forms,  are  altogether 
dissimilar  in  their  words.  Accidental  coincidences  of  sound 
and  meaning  must  occur  between  some  of  these,  and  those  of 
other  languages.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  only  in  a 
comparison  of  the  general  structiu^  and  character  of  the 
American  languages  with  those  of  other  countries,  that  we 
may  hope  to  find  a  similitude  indicative  of  a  common  origin. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  northeastern  Asia  b  as 
yet  limited  ;  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  result 
of  later  researches ;  and  further  investigations  are  necessary 
before  any  legitimate  mference  can  be  drawn. 

From  whatever  quarter  America  may  have  been  peopled, 
the  first  important  question  is  that  of  the  time  at  which  that 
event  must  have  taken  place. 

We  find  in  America  more  than  one  hundred  languages 
which,  however  similar  in  stn^cture,  difier  entirely  in  their 
vocabulary,  or  words.  This  difference  must  have  originated 
either  before  or  after  America  was  inhabited.  The  first  sup- 
position implies  that  of  America  having  been  settled,  not  by  a 
few  distinct  nations,  which  is  very  possible,  but  by  more  than 
one  hundred  distinct  tribes  and  nations,  of  different  origin,  and 
speaking  entirely  different  languages.  This  supposition,  so 
utterly  improbable  in  itself,  is  moreover  inconsistent  with  the 
great  similarity,  in  their  physical  type  and  the  structure  of 
their  languages,  between  almost  all  the  several  nations  and 
tribes  which  mhabited  America  when  discovered  m  modeni 

IS 
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times  by  the  Europeans.  If,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  prodi- 
gious subdivision  of  languages  took  place  in  America,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  greater  changes  to  which 
unwritten  languages  are  liable,  and  for  the  necessary  subdivi- 
sion of  nations,  in  the  hunter  state,  into  separate  communities ; 
yet,  for  producing  such  radical  diversity  and  great  multiplica- 
tion of  languages,  we  want  the  longest  time  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  assume.  There  is  the  highest  probability,  that 
America  was  inhabited,  at  a  date  as  early  as  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  which  govern  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
species,  and  with  the  time  necessary  for  the  spreading  of  men 
to  the  extreme  shores  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

In  order  to  have  clear  notions  on  that  subject,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  is,  at  the  end  of  ten 
successive  periods  of  duplication,  as  one  to  more  than  one 
thousand,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty  such  periods,  as  one  to 
more  than  one  million.  If  mankind  had  from  the  beginning 
increased  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  in  twenty  years,  and  had 
continued  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  during  twenty-five  suc- 
cessive periods  of  twenty  years,  the  living  posterity  of  six 
persons  would  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years  have  amounted 
to  near  two  hundred  millions.  That  supposition  is  quite 
within  bounds,  provided  the  means  of  subsistence  increased 
at  the  same  rate.  We  do  know,  from  the  recent  history  of 
our  Western  States,  that  the  increase  of  agricultural  products, 
or  means  of  subsistence,  is  much  greater  during  the  first  stages 
of  an  agricultural  people,  than  the  natural  gipwth  of  its  popu- 
lation. It  is  equally  well  known,  that  ultimately  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  population  is  checked  by  the  want  of  a 
proportionate  increase  of  the  agricultural  products.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  those  tribes  which,  abandoning  agriculture, 
have  fallen  into  the  hunter  state ;  with  this  great  difference 
that,  when  not  impeded  by  previous  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
their  spreading  over  a  great  extent  of  country  must  have  been 
much  more  rapid,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  wanted  much 
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more  space  in  order  to  find  means  of  subsistence.  If  at  the 
beginnmg  of  the  seventeenth  century,  America  had  been 
entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  had  been  peopled  exclu- 
sively by  emigrants  firom  the  British  dominions,  their  descend- 
ants would,  before  this  time,  have  explored  and  made  partial 
settlements  in  every  part  of  this  extensive  continent.  Coun- 
teracting causes  must  have  occasionally  impeded  the  progress 
of  erratic  wanderers.  But,  after  makmg  every  proper  allow- 
ance, I  cannot  see  any  possible  reason  that  should  have  pre- 
vented those,  who  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  moved 
towards  the  east  and  northeast,  fit>m  having  reached  the 
extremities  of  Asia,  and  passed  over  to  America,  within  five 
hundred  years  after  the  flood.  However  small  may  have  been 
the  number  of  those  first  emigrants,  an  equal  number  of  years 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy,  in  their  own 
way,  every  part  of  America. 

I  beg  leave  once  more  to  repeat  that,  unless  we  suppose 
that  which  we  have  no  right  to  do,  a  second  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  America,  the  prodigious  number  of 
American  languages,  totally  dissimilar  in  their  vocabularies, 
demonstrates  not  only  that  the  first  peopling  of  America  took 
place  at  the  earliest  date  which  we  are  permitted  to  assume ; 
but  also  that  the  great  mass  of  the  existing  Indian  nations  are 
the  descendants  of  the  first  emigrants  ;  since  we  must  other- 
wise suppose  that  America  was  peopled  by  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent tribes,  speaking  languages  totally  dissimilar  in  their 
words. 

At  whatever  time  migrations  may  have  taken  place  or  been 
attempted,  and  whether,  under  the  inhospitable  clime  of  Behr- 
ing's  Straits,  or  by  the  successive  occupation  of  the  chain  of 
Islands,  which  extends  firom  Kamtchatka  to  the  continent  of 
America,  each  such  migration  must  have  consisted  of  few 
people.  It  was  not  the  barbaric  invasion  of  a  whole  nation, 
but,  in  every  case,  the  landing,  perhaps  accidental,  of  a  few 
persons  in  a  frail  canoe.     After  the  first  emigrants  had  ob- 
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tained  a  solid  looting  in  the  continent,  and  when  the  increase 
of  population  required  it,  they  spread  over  the  land  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  in  Asia.  But  they  would  not  abandon 
their  first  settlements ;  and  as  the  places  of  landing,  either 
from  islands  or  across  Behring's  Straits,  were  but  few,  after 
these  had  been  fully  occupied,  new  emigrants,  still  but  few  at 
a  time,  were  not,  if  belonging  to  another  nation,  likdy  to  re- 
ceive an  hospitable  reception  from  the  old  inhabitants.  Some 
mixture  of  tribes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  colonization  of  America.  But  after  the  whole  country 
had  been  occupied,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner aus  it  now  is,  or  was  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  savages  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  all  emigrants  of  a  subsequent 
date  must  have  been  cut  off  by  the  natives,  or  been  merged 
into  the  tribe  which  occupied  the  part  of  the  country  where 
they  landed. 

It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  North  and  South 
America  was,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  inhabited  by 
a  scattered  population,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  small  tribes, 
in  the  rudest  possible  state,  without  agriculture,  living  on  the 
natural  products  of  the  earth,  and  who  had  not  made  the 
slightest  advance  in  any  species  of  knowledge,  or  indeed  in 
any  art,  beyond  those  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  several  populous  agri- 
cultural nations  were  found  between  the  Tropics,  with  regular 
forms  of  government,  a  systematic  though  detestable  religious 
worship,  laws  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  descent  of  property,  a  division  of  labor  and  of 
trades,  a  commercial  intercourse,  and  a  currency.  They  were 
dressed  in  cotton  cloth,  lived  in  large  cities,  had  erected  dur- 
able and  omamented  temples  and  palaces,  and  made  great 
progress,  not  only  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  but  in  jewelry 
and  several  other  arts.  Some  of  them  had  an  imperfect  spe<* 
cies  of  writing  or  painting,  principally  graphic,  partly  sym- 
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bolic,  observed  and  recorded  celestial  phenomena,  and  had 
acquired  considerable  astronomical  knowledge. 

Was  this  civilization  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  origin  ?  Had 
those  civilized  nations  another  origin  than  the  other  American 
tribes?  and,  if  of  the  same  family  and  stock,  did  they  receive 
th^  knowledge  fix>m  a  foreign  quarter,  or  did  it  naturally  and 
gradually  grow  amongst  themselves,  without  any  foreign  assist- 
ance ?  This  is  the  most  interesting  {m)blem  of  the  obscure 
and,  it  may  be  said,  unknown  antiquities  o(  America.  It 
involves  two  most  important  questions  in  the  history  of 
man :  that  of  the  presumed  inferiority  of  some  races ;  and 
whether  savage  tribes  can,  of  themselves,  and  without  any  for- 
eign assistance,  emerge  from  the  rudest  and  lowest  social  state, 
and  gradually  attain  even  the  highest  degree  of  civilization 
known  to  us.  If  only  a  certain  portion  of  mankind  has 
reached  that  point,  and  even  supposing  an  indelible  mferi- 
ority  of  the  red  to  the  white  race,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  had  faculties  sufficient  to  acquire 
the  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization  which  they  pos- 
sessed piot  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  If  we  ascend  to  the 
first  stages  of  man's  existence,  though  we  may  believe  that 
the  beneficent  Creator  gave  him  something  more  than  his  bare 
faculties,  probably  an  elementary  language;  yet  it  is  most 
certain  that  man  has  in  the  main  been  loft  to  his  own  re- 
sources, and  that  the  whole  mass  of  his  present  knowledge 
and  acquirements  is  the  result  of  a  progressive  accumulation, 
and  of  the  gradual  development  of  his  faculties.  This,  if 
correct,  would  only  show  the  possibility  of  a  similar  progres- 
sive improvement  in  America ;  but  the  question  of  fact,  in  the 
total  absence  of  historical  docum^ts,  is  one  of  probabilities 
and  conjectures. 

It  has  been  shown  that  America  was  most  probably  peo- 
pled, and  the  whole  of  it  occupied,  at  a  very  early  date.  Thi« 
first  migration  must  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when,  and 
firom  quarters  where,  men  were  probably  no  farther  advanced 
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in  knowledge  than  our  northern  Indians.  Many  tribes  in  the 
northeastern  parts  of  Asia  are  at  this  time  in  that  situation.  At 
all  events,  whatever  superior  knowledge  these  first  emigrants 
may  have  possessed,  it  was  soon  lost.  Along  the  whole  western 
coast  of  America,  from  the  southern  cape  of  California  to 
Behring's  Straits,  there  was  no  agriculture  whatever.  All  tlie 
Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  a  single  excep* 
tion,  derived  their  means  of  subsistence  from  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  hunting,  fishing,  and  native  roots  or  fruits. 
There  might  be  some  variety  in  the  degree  of  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  their  dress,  ornaments,  and  tools :  the  tribes  between 
Fuca's  Straits  and  Norfolk  Sound,  appear  to  have  had  some 
superiority  in  that  respect  over  those  north  and  south  of  them : 
but  there  was  nowhere  any  approximation  to  the  Mexican 
civilization.  It  appears  certain  that,  if  this  civilization  was 
not  the  result  of  the  natural  progress  of  some  American  tribes 
placed  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  if  the  arts  and 
knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  and  other  semi-civilized  American 
nations  were  communicated  to  them  by  emigrants  from  other 
countries,  this  must  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date  and  long  after  the  first  peopling  of  America.  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  the  task  of  investigating  the  subject 
under  all  its  aspects ;  and  I  will  confine  my  observations  to 
two  points :  astronomical  knowledge,  and  agriculture. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Mexicans  had  asi^ertained  that 
the  length  of  the  solar  year  was  about  365  days  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  that  their  common  year  consisted  of  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days  each,  and  five  supplementary  days ;  that  at  the 
end  of  every  fifty-two  years  they  intercalated  thirteen  days,  a 
process  equivalent  in  its  result  to  our  addition  of  one  day  every 
four  years;  and  that  therefore  their  calendar  was  substan- 
tially the  same,  as  that  used  by  us  prior  to  the  Gregorian  re- 
form of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  also  been  seen  that,  in 
their  first  attempts  to  compute  time,  they  did  not,  like  most 
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Other  nations,  begin  with  lunar  months,  or  by  any  other  period 
of  days  apparently  corresponding  with  any  celestial  pheno- 
mena ;  but  that  they  had  adopted  months  of  twenty  days, 
and  a  shorter  period  of  thirteen  days ;  and  that  they  resorted 
to  a  combination  of  those  two  series  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing the  several  days  of  the  year.  Finally,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  irrecusable  testimony  of  the  great  Calen- 
dar Stone,  that  they  had  ascertained,  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  precbion,  the  dates  of  the  six  principal  phenomena  of 
the  apparent,  motion  of  the  sun*,  the  two  solstices,  the  two 
equinoxes,  and  the  two  passages  of  the  sun  by  the  zenith  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  those  dates,  the  same  monument  exhibits  a  refer- 
ence to  the  mythological  fable  of  the  fictitious  ages  of  the 
world. 

Baron  Humboldt  has,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  most 
extensive  and  varied  learning,  collected  and  pomted  out  the 
various  facts  and  analogies,  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  which  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that . 
the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  was  communi- 
cated to  them  by  foreign,  probably  Asiatic  nations.  In  re- 
ferring to  works  of  such  universal  circulation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  most  important  of  those  analogies. 

1.  The  singular  and  perpetual  resort  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
other  nations  belonging  to  the  same  group,  to  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  series,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
days  or  dates.  The  same  system  is  found  in  Thibet,  China, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries.  2.  The  most  singular  coinci- 
dence between  the  names  given  by  the  Mexicans  to  many  of 
the  days  of  their  months,  and  those  given  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Thibet  to  the  signs  or  constellations  of  the  zodiac.  3.  The 
fable  of  certain  successive  ages,  or  creations  and  destructions 
of  the  world,  prior  to  this  which  now  exists,  or  at  least  before 
the  flood.  This  extraordinary  and  not  at  all  natural  invention 
is  also  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Hindoos.     I  do  not  count, 
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amongst  the  analogies  the  opinion  so  generally  spread  among 
the  Indians,  either  of  North  or  South  America,  that  mankind 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  generally  as- 
cribed to  a  flood  or  inundation.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
mdelible  recollection  of  that  event,  transmitted  by  tradition. 

The  same  writer  has,  with  a  conscientious  love  of  truth, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  special  peculiarities  which  distingubh 
the  Mexican  calendar,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  foreign 
origin.  Such  is  the  (act,  that  there  is  no  trace  that  the  Mexi- 
cans ever  counted  by  lunar  months ;  and  such  are  the  singular 
periods  and  series  of  twenty  and  thirteen  days. 

In  a  sincere  research  for  truth,  all  well  ascertained  facts 
and  their  legitimate  inferences,  be  they  what  they  may,  must  be 
admitted.  It  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  the  analogies  above  stated,  or  of  any  other  which 
may  be  pointed  out.  It  will  even  be  observed,  that  these 
peculiarities  of  the  Mexican  calendar  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  militate  against  the  supposition  of  an  imported  astron<»nical 
knowledge.  The  primitive  computation  of  time  by  months  of 
twenty  days,  which  was  derived  from  the  vigintesimal  arith- 
metic of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  a  period  of  thirteen  days,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  derived  from  some  appearances  of 
the  moon,  appears  to  be  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
introduction  of  astronomical  knowledge ;  since  the  celebrated 
religious  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  these  two  series,  and  proved  to  have  always 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  feasts  and  other  re- 
ligious rites,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  duration  of 
the  solar  year.* 

The  reasons  which  may  be  alleged  in  favor  of  the  domes- 
tic origin  of  the  astronomical  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Mexicans,  will  now  be  stated. 

The  Peruvians  had  so  far  ascertained  the  length  of  the 
solar  year  as  to  know  that  it  was  equal  to  about  365  days. 

*  See  for  more  details  on  that  sabject  the  Appendix  No.  9. 
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They  did  not  derive  their  primitive  division  of  time  fivm  the 
Mexicans.  Their  first  computaticm  was  by  lunar  months, 
alternately  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  twelve  of  which 
made  a  year  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days ;  and  to  these 
the  Incas,  who  united  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  added, 
by  an  annual  decree,  eleven  days  unequaUy  distributed  amongst 
the  twelve  months.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  made 
any  nearer  approximation  towards  the  true  length  of  the  solar 
year.  The  intricate  calendar  of  the  Muyscas,  as  described 
by  Baron  de  Humboldt,  is  still  more  imperfect.  Yet  both, 
and  particulatly  that  of  Peru,  afibrd  indubitable  proofe,  not 
only  of  astronomical  observations^  and  of  a  certam  degree  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  but  also  that  their  origm  was  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  Mexicans.  If  both  the  Peruvian  and 
Mexican  calendars  were  not  the  result  of  their  own  indepen- 
dent observations,  we  must  suppose  a  double  importation  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  one  to  Peru  and  another  to  Mexico, 
coming  fiom  two  different  quarter^  and  by  people  possessed 
of  different  degrees  of  knowledge.  There  is  not  b  Peru  any 
trace  of  identity  of  the  names  of  the  days,  or  of  a  resort  to  a 
combination  of  two  s^es.  Whether  they  had  the  fable  of 
the  four  ages  of  the  world  I  cannot  say.  To  adinit  that  the  Pe- 
ruvian knowledge  was  not  imported,  would  be  giving  up  the 
question :  for  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  a  longer  series  of 
observations  would  have  necessarily  led  to  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  to  a  discovery  of  all 
that  the  Mexicans  knew  on  that  suliject. 

The  knowledge  of  the  days  of  the  two  transits  of  the  sun 
by  the  zenith  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  must  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  recent  observations  made  in  that  city.  But  the  notion 
of  making  such  observations  could  have  originated  only  in 
countries  situated  between  the  Tropics.  It  never  could  have 
been  thought  of  in  Thibet,  or  any  other  part  of  central  or 
northern  Asia.  If  imported  fircMn  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
aU  the  countries  fi^om  which  migrations  to  America  seem  most 
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probable  are  excluded.   It  may  however  be  said  that  this  class 
of  observations  may  belong  to  the  Mexicans,  but  that  they 
never  would  have  thought  of  it,  had  they  not  been  previously 
instructed  in  other  respects,  and  taught  to  observe  by  emi- 
grants from  the  other  hemisphere.     Another  fact  connected 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject  must  not  be  forgotten.     The 
Mexican  year  commenced  with  the  winter  solstice ;  that  of  the 
mhabitants  of  Yucatan  with  the  passageof  the  sun  by  the  zenith. 
The  Mexicans  at  first  computed  time  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  altogether  unconnected  either  with  the 
lunations  of  the  moon,  or  with  the  apparent  annual  motion  of 
the  sun.     They  subsequently  adapted   this   method  to  the 
knowledge  they  acquired  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year ;  and 
the  evidence  of  a  natural  progressive  knowledge  is  clearly  de^ 
duced  from  the  omission  in  their  calendars  of  both  the  five 
supplementary  days  of  the  year  which  belong  to  no  month, 
are  called  empty  and  designated  as  fatal,  and  of  the  thirteen 
days  intercalated  at  the  eAd  of  the  cycle,  and  belonging  to  no 
year.     In  this  we  have  the  proof  that,  instead  of  a  sudden  in- 
flux of  imported  knowledge,  the  Mexicans  had  at  first  an 
approximate  solar  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  which 
by  a  progressive  advance  in  knowledge  they  extended  to  365, 
and  ultimately  to  365  days  and  a  quarter. 

In  ancient  times  knowledge  was  not  difiiised  amongst  the 
many ;  and  we  have  abundant  proof,  that  that  of  astronomy 
was  not  only  confined  to  a  few,  but  in  several  countries  de- 
signedly concealed  from  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  used  by  the 
priestly  order  as  an  instrument  of  power.  If  we  ascend  to  that 
ancient  epoch  when  America  was  most  probably  first  peopled, 
it  is  impossible ;  if  we  resort  to  a  much  more  recent  date,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  emigrants  should  have  been  as- 

ronomers.  But  if  it  be  admitted,  that  they  were  sufficiently 
well  informed  men  to  have  communicated  that  astronomical 
knowledge  which  the  Mexicans  were  found  to  possess,  why 

did  they  not  bring  also  an  alphabet,  the  art  of  working  iron. 
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mills^  wheel-barrowS)  a  multitude  of  other  common  arts,  which 
remained  unknown  to  the  Mexicans,  and  at  least  the  seeds  of 
rice,  millet,  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain  cultivated  in  the 
countries  whence  they  came?  If  coming  from  one  where 
agriculture  was  unknown,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  much 
advanced  in  science.  This  view  of  the  subject  might  be  ex- 
panded. In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration,  not  only  what  the  Mexicans  knew, 
but  also  that  which  they  did  not  know. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  was  possible,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans, ignorant  as  they  were  in  many  other  respects,  and 
apparently  destitute  of  the  necessary  instruments,  could  have 
made  observations  sufficiently  accurate  to  have  attained  results 
so  nearly  correct  as  they  did.  All  the  nations  which  made 
any  observations,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Chaldeans, 
appear  to  have  ascertained,  at  a  very  early  period,  that  the 
length  of  the  solar  year  was  about  365  days  and  a  quarter. 
This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  astro- 
nomical observations ;  and  provided  these  were  continued  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  seems  impossible  that  this  ap- 
proximate length  of  the  solar  year  should  not  have  been 
discovered,  however  coarse  the  instruments  used,  and  how- 
ever imperfect  the  observations  may  have  been. 

Wherever  men  began  to  take  notice  of  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not 
haye  perceived  that  it  did  rise  at  different  points  of  the  hori- 
zon, but  that  there  were  two  extreme  points  beyond  which  it 
never  went,  and  to  which  it  returned  periodically.  It  has 
been  seen,  that  the  object  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  begin 
the  solar  year  with  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  the  determmation  of  the  extreme  point 
in  the  horizon,  where  the  sun  rises  on  that  day,  and  the  time 
which  elapsed  till  its  return  to  the  same  point,  were  the  means 
by  which  they  ascertained  the  length  of  the  solar  year.  We 
know  positively  that  this  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the 
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Peruvians,  who  do  not  hawevet  appear  to  have  attained  a 
nearer  approximation  of  the  length  of  the  year  than  that  of 
965  days.  Pillars  still  sub^ted  at  Cuzco  at  the  dme  of  the 
conquest,  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  point- 
ing to  that  extreme  place  in  the  horizon,  where  the  sun  rises 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 

I  am  not  an  astronomer,  and  never  made  any  observation ; 
and  I  must  leave  it  to  competent  judges  to  determine  the 
probable  error  of  which  their  primitive  mode  of  observing  was 
susceptible.  The  distance  between  two  trees  one  foot  apart 
is  perceptible  at  die  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  yards ; 
and  a  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  between  two  trees  so  situated, 
would  be  clearly  seen  by  an  observer  standing  at  a  still  greater 
distance.  An  expert  rifleman  wiU,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards,  place  the  ball  nine  times  out  of  ten  within 
two  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  object  of  his  aim.  But  his 
skill  and  the  perfection  of  his  gun  would  be  unavailing,  if  he 
had  not  the  means  of  aiming  with  precision  at  the  object. 
These  means  consist  simply  of  two  sights,  one  placed  near 
the  breech,  and  the  other  near  the  extremity  of  the  rifle. 

Substituting  a  straight  stick  with  two  such  sights  for  the 
rifle,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  extreme  pcHnt  in  the  horizon, 
where  the  sun  rises,  might  be  determined  within  one  degree, 
by  such  simple  means.  But  be  the  error  to  which  such 
observation  is  liable  what  it  may,  repeated  annual  observa- 
tions, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  an  observation  at  the  j^ 
tance  of  several  years  will  correct  and  lessen  the  error, 
provided  an  account  of  the  number  of  intervening  days  shall 
have  been  kept.  Supposing,  for  mstance,  the  error  in  the  first 
observation  to  have  been  such,  as  to  be  equivalent  to  one  of 
ten  days  in  the  presumed  length  of  the  year.  An  observation 
made  ten  years  after,  with  the  same  means  and  without  any 
improvement,  either  in  the  instrument  used,  or  in  the  mode  of 
observing,  would  be  attended  with  the  same  error  not  exceed- 
ing ten  days.    But  tiiis  errcH*  would  be  spread  over  ten  years, 
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aady  if  on  the  same  side,  would  give  the  length  of  the  year 
within  one  day.  The  iBrst  observation  would  have  given 
about  355  (or  375)  days  for  the  length  of  the  year.  At  the 
end  of  ten  solar  years  365S  days  and  a  fraction  would  have 
elapsed.  The  similar  error  of  ten  days  in  this  observation, 
made  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  would  give  about  3642 
days  for  that  period,  or  a  fraction  more  than  364  days  for  the 
length  of  the  year.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
that  such  observations  should  be  continued  during  a  sufficient 
number  of  years,  in  order  to  attain  the  approximation  of  365 
days  and  a  quarter. 

The  day  on  which  the  sun  rises  at  the  summer  solstice 
might  be  determined  in  the  same  manner.  And  as  the  time 
of  the  sun  moving,  from  the  wmter  to  the  summer  solstice,  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  from  the  summer  to  the  winter  solstice, 
the  correspondence  of  these  two  observations  might  have  led 
them  to  the  supposition,  that  the  two  respective  days  of  the 
equinox  were  also  both  equi-dbtant  in  time  from  the  two 
solstices.  It  has,  however,  been  seen  that  they  had  discov- 
ered that  the  sun  employed  more  time,  m  moving  from  the 
spring  to  the  autumnal,  than  from  the  autumnal  to  the  spring 
equinox.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  discovery  was 
effected,  by  observmg  the  days  when  the  sun  did  rise  at  a 
point  due  east  on  the  horiason.  We  have,  however,  no  proof 
of  the  mode  by  which  they  obtained  an  approximate  know- 
ledge of  the  equinoctial  da3rs. 

There  are  certain  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  outer  cylinder 
of  the  great  Calendar  Stone,  formerly  belonging  to  the  great 
temple  of  the  Mexicans.  These  holes,  which  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  stone,  are  at  the  places  designated  in 
the  annexed  plate,  by  the  letters  X,  Z,  S,  Y,  and  PP,  QQ, 
which  correspond  nearly,  though  not  precisely,  with  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  circumference  at  the  eight  points  designated 
by  the  letter  L.  The  astronomer  Gama  preswned  that  the 
stone  was  placed  m  a  vertical  position  (the  point  T  at  the 
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top),  facing  precisely  the  south,  and  placed  on  and  sustained 
by  another  large  horizontal  stone.  And  he  showed,  by  a  very 
ingenious  process,  that  if  gnomons  or  pins,  of  a  certain  rela- 
tive length,  were  inserted  in  the  holes  X,  Z,  and  S,  Y,  and 
threads  were  stretched,  uniting  respectively  the  extremities  of 
the  pins  X,  Z,  and  S,  Y,  the  days  on  which  the  shadow  of 
the  thread  X  Z  coincided  with  the  shadow  of  the  thread  S 
Y,  were  those  of  the  equinoxes.  But  this  only  shows  that  if 
the  priests  had  previously  known  on  what  days  the  sun 
crossed  the  line,  they  might  by  the  process  suggested  have 
observed  those  days.  The  relative  length  of  the  gnomons  or 
pins  depended  on  such  previous  knowledge ;  and  this  conjec- 
ture of  Gama  does  not  therefore  show  by  what  process  they 
had  acquired  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  equinoctial 
days. 

But  he  has  shown  very  clearly  bow  by  an  analogous  pro- 
cess, the  days,  on  which  the  sun  passes  by  the  zenith  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  were  ascertained.  For,  if  gnomons  or  pins, 
of  equal  length  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  stone, 
were  inserted  in  the  holes  P,  P,  Q,  Q,  and  threads  were 
stretched,  uniting  the  extremities  of  the  pins  P  and  P,  and  also 
those  of  the  pins  Q  and  Q,  the  shadow  of  the  thread  P  P 
must  coincide  with  that  of  the  thread  Q  Q,  on  .the  days  of 
the  transits  of  the  sun  by  the  zenith  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Here,  again,  I  must  leave  it  to  competent  judges,  to  determine 
the  error  to  which  such  observation  was  liable. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Nebel,  that  the  Mex- 
icans resorted  to  another  mode  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  the 
transit  of  the  sun  by  the  zenith,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Egyptian  well  of  Syene.  That  gentleman  found,  m  examining 
the  pyramid  of  Xochicalco,  twenty-five  leagues  south  of 
Mexico,  of  which  the  lower  story  alone  remains,  that  there 
was  a  vertical  tube,  or  well,  from  the  top  to  a  dark  room  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  building.  If  we  knew  the  relative  length  and 
diameter  of  that  well,  the  error  to  which  the  observation  was 
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iable  might  be  calculated.  Whatever  this,  or  that  of  the 
method  suggested  by  Gama  may  have  been,  observations  con- 
tbued  during  a  sufficient  number  of  years  would  also  correct 
it,  and  lead  to  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the 
solar  year,  such  as  the  Mexicans  did  possess.  The  fact,  that 
the  Yucatanese  began  their  year  with  the  day  of  the  transit  of 
the  sun  by  the  zenith,  on  its  return  from  the  northern  Tropic 
to  the  Equator,  shows  that  they  also  made  observations  of  the 
same  kind. 

It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  the  Mexicans  and  other  semi-civilized  nations 
of  America,  after  they  had  once  taken  notice  of  the  annual 
motion  of  the  sun,  had  felt  the  want  of  a  correct  mode  of  com- 
puting time,  and  had  first  thought  of  making  observations  for 
that  purpose,  did  attain  that  degree  of  astronomical  knowledge 
which  astonished  the  Spaniards.  The  great  distinction  is 
between  those  who  make  no  observation  whatever,  and  those 
who  have  begun  to  observe.  That  first  and  incipient  step, 
which  separates  ignorancef  rom  knowledge,  is  the  difficult  tran- 
sition. Once  taken,  the  foundation  of  knowledge  is  laid ;  and 
however  slow,  or  retarded  by  incidents,  still  a  progressive 
improvement  must  take  place.  This  observation  applies  not 
only  to  astronomy,  but  to  all  the  arts,  and  to  every  species  of 
knowledge  which  the  Mexicans  did  possess. 

Our  Indians,  and  all  other  tribes  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
social  state,  count  vaguely  by  moons  and  winters.  But,  whether 
a  definite  number  of  those  moons  correspond  or  not  with  the 
return  of  seasons,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifiference  to  them. 
It  is  sufficient  for  them  to  know,  that  seasons  regularly  succeed 
each  other  and  return  again.  Their  wants  do  not  require, 
that  they  should  ascertain  the  numerical  order  of  months  or 
days,  or  that  they  should  keep  a  record  of  years.  Men  must 
have  emerged  fix>m  the  hunter  state ;  they  must  have  grown 
into  populous  communities,  before  they  build  temples  and 
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palaces,  and  before  their  wants  require,  for  civil  or  rdigious 
purposes,  a  correct  division  and  measure  of  time,  and  gradually 
an  adjustment  of  that  measive  with  the  solar  year.  Many 
centuries  may  have  elapsed  between  the  time,  when  the  Mex- 
icans first  counted  by  months  of  twenty  days,  and  that  when 
they  ascertained  the  length  of  the  year  and  formed  their  cycles. 
But  even  at  that  early  time,  when  they  found  it  convenient  to 
have  a  regular  division  of  the  time  into  periods  of  equal  length, 
they  must  have  been  far  in  advance  of  our  Indians  in  the  road 
towards  civilization. 

What  was,  then,  that  first  indispensable  transition  which 
withdrew  a  certain  portion  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  firom 
that  state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  which  all  the  other 
tribes  are  still  found  ?  That  it  was  the  transition  fix)m  the 
hunter  to  the  agricultural  state,  no  one  can  doubt.  It  is  tnie 
that  some  of  the  tribes  amongst  whom  agriculture  was  intro- 
duced are  still  savages ;  but  not  a  single  instance  exists  in 
America  of  a  nation  either  populous,  or  to  a  certain  extent 
civilized,  which  b  not  agricultural.  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
same  cause  did  not  produce  every  where  the  same  effects  ? 
why,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  agriculture  amongst  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States  did  not  lead  to  a  civilization 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mexico  ? 

Population  never  can  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  Americans,  such  as  they  were  found  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  Europeans,  might,  in  that  respect,  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  1st.  Those  tribes  which  lived  ex- 
clusively on  natural  products,  whether  game,  fish,  or  such 
vegetable  products  as  could  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
any  cultivation  whatever.  2d.  Agricultural  nations,  properly 
so  called,  which  for  their  subsistence  depended  exclusively 
on  agricultural  products  raised  by  their  labor,  and  to  whom 
g^me  was,  as  it  is  to  the  most  civilized  nations,  a  mere  stqH 
plementary  article  of  luxury.  3d.  Savage  nations  of  the  fiirst 
class,  amongst  which  agriculture  had  been  partially  introduced. 
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The  pastoral  state,  so  called,  was  entirely  unknown  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  or  tradition  of  its  having  ever  ex- 
isted.* The  partial  introduction  of  agriculture  amongst  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States  does  not  appear  to  have  produced 
any  considerable  alteration  in  their  habits  and  manners.  T*he 
Miamis  and  the  Mohicans  could  not  boast  of  any  great  supe- 
riority over  the  Knistinaux  and  the  northern  Algonkins. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  agriculture  amongst  any 
of  the  tribes  living  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  torn  Lower 
California  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  they  are  not  more  savage 
than  our  own  Indians,  and  in  no  respect  inferior  in  the  few 
arts  required  by  their  wants.  The  efl!ect  on  the  increase  of 
population  was  also  very  limited.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Indians  persisted  in  their  hrf>its, 
and  above  all  in  their  indolence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  labors  of  the  field  wer^  amongst* 
our  IncBans  thrown  upon  the  women  alone.  A  great  portion  of 
their  time  was  necessarily  employed  in  the  domestic  occupa- 
tions which  must  always  fall  to  their  share ,-  and  the  residue 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  raising  food  8<f»quate  to  the  whole 
consumption  of  the  nation.  The  prap^rtion  varied  accord- 
mg  to  soil,  climate,  and  the  degree  of  assistance  which,  amongst 
some  tribes,  they  occasionally  received  fiom  the  men.  But  it 
fell  short  every  where  of  the  aroount  required  for  the  food  of 
the  whole  tribe ;  and  the  rewilt  was,  that  after  producing  an 
increase  of  population  proportionate  to  the  additional  supply, 
that  increase  was  aga^P  ultimately  limited  by  the  quantity  of 
game,  or  other  nat«r«'  products  which  the  territory  afforded.f 

•See  page  5Wl,iJotc. 

t  Designating  the  original  population  by  p,  the  proportion  of  the  population 

fed  by  agricdltare  by  --7-:  i  and  the  population  as  increased  by  the  introduc- 

tion  of  agriculture  by  P,  we  will  have  F=P  i  -q-j  I  ■+Pr^p  f  -j-  j .    If,  in 

that  equation,  we  make  6=1,  we  will  have  P=p(a-fl) ;  and  making  a  soc- 

ceaively  equal  to  1, 2, 3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  we  will  have,  ~;^^h  i»  hf»i,    ,  } ; 

13 
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A  tract  of  country  containbg  ten  thousand  square  miles  of 
fertile  land,  may  afford  food  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of 
one  million  of  souls.  In  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  the 
aid  of  cultivation,  it  may  not  afford  annually  more  game  and 
other  natural  products  than  are  necessary  for  the  food  of  ten 
thousand  souls.  Supposing  agriculture  to  be  introduced 
amongst  that  tribe  of  ten  thousand  souls,  living  in  what  is 
called  the  hunter  state,  and  the  agricultural  labor  to  be  exclu- 
sively performed  by  women  ;  if  they  should  raise  a  supply  of 
food  equal  to  one-half  of  the  subsistence  of  the  whole,  popula- 
tion, this  could  never  increase  beyond  twenty  thousand,  or 
twice  the  number  which  could  be  supported  by  the  natural 
products  alone.  For,  if  the  number  had  for  a  time  amounted 
to  tventy-two  thousand,  since  the  agricultural  labor  of  the 
women  could  only  feed  eleven  thousand,  or  one  half  of  the 
whole,  and  admitting  that  the  natural  products  still  supported 
ten  thousand,  one  thousand  must  have  been  left  without  food, 
and  the  population  soon  be  reduced  again  to  twenty  thousand. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  women  raised  a  supply  equal  to 
two-thirds  or  to  thrtftc-fourths  of  the  annual  subsistence  of  the 
whole  population,  this  </>uld  not  have  been  more  than  trebled 
or  quadrupled.  It  is  thc^fore  a  demonstrated  fact,  that  it  is 
only  when  agriculture  affords  an  annual  supply  of  food  at  least 
sufficient  for  affording  means  of  subsistence  to  the  whde  pop- 
ulation, that  this  may  increase  indefimtely  till  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  food  which  agricu\ture  can  produce  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory,  has  been  atta\fcecl.  The  inhabitants 
of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America  were  in  that  pro- 
gressive state.     They  derived  their  subsistence  almost  exclu- 


fl+l=2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 ;  and  P=p(a+1),  euccessivcly  equM  to  2p,  3p,  4p, 
5p,  6p,  7p,  8p;  that  is  to  aay,  that  if  agricnlture  feeds  J-,  ■§,  ^,  ^.,  of  the 
whole  population,  the  original  popalation  can  only  be  doubled,  trebled,  quadru- 
pled, &C.J  by  that  partial  agriculture. 
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sively  firom  agricultural  labor ;  and  in  several  places  a  dense 
population  was  found  concentrated  within  the  limits  of  a  com- 
paratively small  district  of  country.  We  are  then  led  to  'in- 
quire how  agriculture  was  introduced  into  America,  and  whether 
it  was  imported)  or  of  domestic  origin  ? 

We  have  here  two  leading  facts,  one  positively  ascertained, 
and  the  other  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  inquired 
into  the  subject,  the  importance  of  which  has  not,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  been  adverted  to. 

The  first  is,  that  all  those  nutritious  plants  cultivated  in 
the  other  hemisphere,  and  which  are  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  Cereales  (millet,  rice,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats),  were 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Americans.  An  exception  is  stated 
by  Abbe  L  Igns.  Molina,  who  mentions  a  tradition,  that  some 
gram  similar  to  rye  was  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chili, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  He  never  could  obtain 
a  specimen  of  it ;  and,  if  a  fact,  which  is  extremely  improb- 
able, it  would  be  an  anomaly  belongmg  to  CBili  alone,  and  to 
no  other  part  of  America,  and  in  noways  affecting  the  gen- 
eral fact. 

Th^second  b,  that  maize,  which  was  the  great  and  almost 
sole  foundation  of  American  agriculture,  is  exclusively  of 
American  origin,  and  was  not  known  in  the  other  hemisphere, 
till  after  the  discovery  of  America,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

K  these  two  facts  be  admitted,  it  necessarily  follows,  Aat 
the  introduction  of  agriculture — ^that  first,  difficult  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  preliminary  step  before  any  advance 
whatever  can  be  made  towards  civilization— originated  in 
America  itself;  that  it  was  not  imported  from  abioad ;  and 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  natural  progress  from  barbar- 
ism to  a  more  refined  social  state  by  the  race  of  red  men,  in- 
sulated, left  to  themselves,  and  without  any  aid  or  communi- 
cation firom  any  foreign  country.  It  is  therefore  highly  im- 
portant, for  a  correct  view  of  the  history  of  man,  that  the  pre- 
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sumed  fact  of  msuze  being  exelusively  an  American  planti 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  I  cannot  procure  here 
such  works  as  might  throw  light  on  the  subject.  I  find  only 
in  Kempfer's  Japan,  that  the  principal  plants  which  contrib- 
ute most  to  the  sustenance  of  life,  are  by  the  Japanese  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  GokoJcf,  that  is,  the  five  fruits 
of  the  fields ;  and  that  these  consist  of  rice,  barley,  wheat, 
and  two  species  of  beans.  The  author  also  states  that .  some 
other  plants  are  also  comprehended  under  the  same  name ; 
and  amongst  these  he  enumerates  Awa,  Indian  com  (Pani- 
cum  Indicum,  Tabem.),  and  none  that  seems  to  be  intended 
for  maize ;  but  whether  or  not,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
not  a  plant  originally  cultivated  in  Japan,  and  that,  if  now 
cultivated  there,  it  was  imported  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date. 

Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt  considers  as  indubitable 
that  maize  is  exclusively  a  plant  of  American  origin ;  and 
Parmentier  asseits,  that  he  had  demonstrated  it  m  a  memoir 
to  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  which  I  have  not  seen.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  fiilly  established,  so  far  as  relates  to  Europe 
and  western  Asia ;  and  it  appears  incredible  that  a  ^in  so 
eminently  useful  should  not  have  been  imported  at  am  early 
date  into  these  countries,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  in  any  part 
of  eastern  Asia.  Even  the  eggs  of  silkworms  were  brought 
fix)m  China  to  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  species  of  beans,  called 
Frijoles  by  the  Spaniards,  which  to  this  day  continues  to  be  a 
principal  article  of  food  amongst  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  is  indigenous  of  America ;  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  some  species  of  Cucurbita  unknown  in  the  other  con- 
tinent, were  cultivated,  ^ot  only  there,  but  also  by  the  Peru- 
vians, and  by  the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  , 

Whether  imported,  or  of  domestic  origin,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  agriculture  was  in  Amaiica  first  known,  in  certaia 
countries  situated  between  the  Tropics  ;  whence  it  spread  in 
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different  directions.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  per- 
tinacious indolence  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  prevented 
the  increase  of  population,  and  the  consequent  progressive 
improvements,  which  would  have  taken  place,  had  they  been 
willing  to  work.  The  same  observation « applies  to  several 
Indian  tribes  of  South  America. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  it  happened  that  the 
Mexicans,  the  Peruvians,  and  some  other  nations  should  have 
been  induced  to  change  those  indolent  habits,  and  to  conquer 
that  utter  aversion  for  steady  and  continuous  labor,  which  they 
had  originally  in  common  with  the  other  American  Indians. 
The  fact  is  certain,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  account  for  it. 

Judging  from  what  we  know  with  certainty  respecting  our 
own  Indians,  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  similar  habits  of 
some  tribes  in  the  northeastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  most  ancient  annals  or  notices  of  almost 
every  nation,  slavery,  or  degraded  casts,  are  fownd  to  be  en- 
grafted in  the  social  state,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no- 
thing short  of  compulsion  could  have  changed  the  habits  of 
any  savage  nation  in  the  hunter  state.  Had  the  Iroquois,  at 
the  time  of  their  ascendency,  instead  of  exterminating  the 
neighboring  nations,  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  slavery,  or  at 
least  preserved  and  educated  the  children  for  that  purpose,  an 
inferior  laboring  cast  would  have  been  created.  Something 
analogous  took  place  amongst  the  Cherokees,  whose  great  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  was  undoubtedly  promoted  by  the  labor  of 
the  negro  slaves  captured  in  their  wars  against  the  whites.  It 
seems  probable  that  slavery  was  originally  the  result  of  con- 
quest, and  that  it  had  a  powerful  agency  in  converting  savage 
into  agricultural  nations.  .  Inequality  of  conditions  was  the 
necessary  consequence.  Another  element  gradually  became , 
perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  social  state.  Re- 
ligious feeling  is  inherent  to  man  ;  wizards  have  their  influ- 
ence even  amongst  savages,  and,  in  that  feeling  ambitious  men 
found  the  most  efiicacious  means  of  governing  mankmd.     It  is 
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certain  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  whether 
under  the  Mexican  or  the  Peruvian  regimen,  the  mass  of  the 
people  was  governed  and  oppressed  by  a  military  and  religious 
despotism.  After  the  conversion  of  a  savage  into  an  agricul- 
tural people,  the  transition  from  entire  individual  indepen- 
dence to  such  despotism  may  be  a  short  process :  the  advances 
in  the  arts  and  in  the  acquirement  of  any  species  of  know- 
ledge, are  gradual  and  slow,  often  checked  by  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  which  were  first  adopted. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  if  conquest  and  com- 
pulsion are  probably  necessary,  in  order  to  convert  a  savage 
into  a  civilized  nation,  the  supposition,  that  this  should  have 
been  effected  by  foreign  emigrants  is  almost  iinpossible.  These 
comparatively  recent  migrations,  whether  accidental  or  de- 
signed, whether  from  Europe  or  Asia,  coujd  consist  only  of  a 
few  individuals  at  a  time.  Conquest  and  compul»on  were 
out  of  question :  and,  although  we  have  instances  of  the  suc- 
cess of  priests,  even  of  a  ialse  religion,  in  spreading  their  reli- 
gious dogmas  in  foreign  countries,  they  are  unable  by  those 
means  alone  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  social  state.  The 
Northmen  who  did  certainly  discover  America  proper,  and 
kept  probably  an  intercourse,  during  two  or  three  centuries, 
with  its  mhabitants,  have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence 
amongst  the  Indians.  We  know  how  ineffectual,  after  a  con- 
stant intercourse  of  two  hundred  years,  had  been  our  efforts  to 
change  the  habits  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  apparent  cause  why  emigrants  from  Asia 
should  have  been  more  successful  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  domestic  origin  is  admitted,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  agriculture  should  have  had  its  birth,  in  the  most 
genial  climate,  and  in  the  native  country  of  the  maize. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  agriculture  in 
America,  it  undoubtedly  began  between  the  Tropics  :  and  its 
extension  either  north  or  south  of  these  limits,  or  in  South 
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America  east  of  the  Andes,  does  not  appear  to  have  produced 
anj  sensible  advance  towards  civilization,  nor  indeed  any  but 
a  limited  increase  of  population.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  that  general  position.  The  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  the  Araucanians  of  Chili,  who  were  a  truly  agricultural 
and  therefore  populous  nation.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  their  agriculture,  the  conquering  and  con- 
quered tribes  appear  to  have  been  assimilated  and  equally 
laborious.  It  b  certain  that  their  government,  though  partly 
aristocratical,  was  republican,  that  the  priestly  power  was 
circumscribed,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  free. 
They  had  no  large  cities,  they  erected  no  splendid  edifices, 
they  had  made  but  little  progress  in  arts  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary.* But,  of  all  the  American  tribes  which,  having  emerged 
from  the  savage  state,  had  become  agricultural  nations  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  Araucanians  are  the  only  people, 
who  to  this  day  have  maintained  their  independence  against  * 
the  Spaniards.  The  apparently  more  powerful  and  civil- 
ized empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were  each  subdued,  in 
two  or  three  years,  by  a  handful  of  adventurers.  As  to 
savage  nations,  they  may  be  exterminated,  or  driven  away  ; 
but  they  are  almost  indomitable. 

The  agriculture  of  the  West  India  Islands  emanated  prob- 
ably from  Mexico.  It  seems  also  probable  tha^  it  was  througii 
the  Islands,  that  it  was  introduced  amongst  our  Indians,  and 
that  the  few  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  where  it  had  pene- 
tratedf  received  it  from  the  Indians  east  of  that  river.     The 

*  Th|y  appear  to  have  borrowed  their  calendar  from  the  Peruviana,  who 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  subjugate  them.  Amongst  the  few  affinities  between 
iheir  languages,  the  names  given  to  the  sun  and  to  the  numeral  1000  are  simi- 
lar:  Peru,  inti,  sun ;  hnaranca,  1000  ;  Chili,  antu,  huaranca. 

t  All  the  Indians,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes,  and  between  the 
ocean  and  the  Mississippi,  cultivated  the  maize.  On  the  west  side  of  that  river 
cultivation  was  confined  to  the  three  sedentary  villages  of  the  Ricaras,  Man- 
danes,  and  Minetares,  to  the  Osages  and  other  southern  Sioux,  to  the  Panis> 
and  to  the  Caddos  and  some  other  tribes  on  the  Red  River. 
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cultivatbn  of  the  soil  appears  also  to  have  extended  a  con- 
siderable distance  due  north  from  Mexico.  With  those  ex- 
ceptions, there  was  no  agriculture  amongst  any  of  the  Indian 
tribes  north  of  the  Tropics,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  profitable  cultivation  of  maize  does  not 
extend  much  farther  north  than  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  The  region  south  of  that  limit,  in  which  there  was 
no  agriculture,  embraced  two  distmct  tracts  of  country ;  all 
that  lay  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and,  east  of  these,  all 
those  immense  prairies,  destitute  of  timber,  which  are  and 
appear  to  have  ever  been  the  country  of  the  bisons,  or  as  We 
call  it,  the  buffalo  range.  A  tract  of  this  character  separated 
the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  Mississippi,  from  those  which, 
without  being  civilized,  cultivated  the  soil  in  a  direction  north 
and  northwest  from  Mexico.  The  entire  continuity  of  agri- 
culture from  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan  to  Culiacan,  and 
thence  to  the  Desert  of  Sonora,  cannot  be  demonstrated.  But 
it  appears  certain,  from  the  relations  of  the  expeditions  of 
Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  in  the  years  1540  to  1543, 
that  maize  was  raised  in  abundance  at  Culiacan  and  in  some 
other  places.* 

After  having  crossed  the  mountainous  country  between 
Culiacan  and  the  Desert  of  Sonora  and  the  Desert  itself, 
Vasquez  arrived  at  Cibola,  a  narrow  valley  between  high 
mountains,  said  to  be  three  hundred  leagues  from  Culiacan. 

*  Besides  a  short  relation  by  Vasquez  Coronado  himself,  and  aaotiier  by 
Captain  Juan  Jaramillo,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Ternauz-Compans  fortha 
publication  of  a  much  more  detailed  account  by  Pedro  de  Castaneda  de  Nagera, 
also  one  of  the  expedition.  Consult  also,  for  the  breadth  of  the  buf&lo  range, 
and  for  the  place  west  of  the  Rio  Norte,  where  the  cultivation  of  m§|ze  com- 
menced, the  relation  of  D'Alvar  Nonez  Cabeca  de  Vaca.  The  distances, 
courses,  and  topography  are  vague  and  obscure  ;  but  an  important  &ct  stated 
by  Jaramillo  is,  that  all  the  rivers  and  rivulets  till  the  Spaniards  arrived  at 
Cibola  fell  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  those  beyond  one  dajr's  march  the 
other  side  of  Cibola  fell  into  the  Atlantic.  This  proves  that  Cibola  was  situated 
on  the  sources  of  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  of  California,  and  Tiguex  on  the 
Rio  Norte. 
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This  province  and  the  adjacent  district  of  Tucayan  contdned 
fifteen  villages,  and  were  situated  on  the  sources  of  a  tributary 
of  the  Colorado,  probably  the  Rio  Gila.  Thence,  crossing  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  he  reached  the  province  of  Tiguex, 
situated  in  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  through  which  runs  a 
considerable  river  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
That  valley  is  stated,  as  bebg  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues 
in  length,  and  contained  fifty-six  villages,  including  some  in 
the  mountains.  Cicuye,  <»ie  of  ^the  northern  villages,  is  said 
to  have  been  seventy  leagues  fit>m  Cibola.  Vasquez  win- 
tered there ; '  and  in  the  spring,  ^travelling  northeastwardly 
and  crossing  another  range  of  mountams,  he  arrived  in  ten 
4lays  m  the  bufiUo  country.  There  the  Indians  did  not 
cultivate  the  schI  ;  and  the  description  of  their  habits  and 
pursuits,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country  and  of  the  bisons,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  might  now  be  given.*  It 
appears,  certain  that  the  long  valley  of  Tiguex  is  the  same, 
which  is  now  called  New  Mexico.  The  names  indeed  do  not 
generally  ccMrespond.  Yet  in  Chia,  Gemez  and  Taos,  we 
may  recognize  Cia,  the  Hemes  and  the  Teyas.  The  name 
of  Tiguex  is  preserved  in  Bellin's  map  of  1744,  annexe^  to 
Charlevoix's  New  France. 

This  oasis  deserves  notice,  because  the  populaticm,  which 
was  more  dense  than  usual,  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
agricultural,  living  in  houses  several  stories  high,  partly  of 
wood,  principally  of  a  mixture  of  eanh  and  some  kind  of  mor- 
tar. They  had  no  human  sacrifices ;  and,  tliough  not  farther 
advanced  in  arts,  were  as  brave,  but  more  humane  and  civil- 
ized than  the  wild  tribes  between  Michoacan  and  the  Desert 


*  Gomara,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pieflcott,  was  certainly  misinformed  when  he 
stated  that  the  bnfialoes  had  at  that  time  been  tamed  and  domesticated  by  the 
Indians.  He  may  have  been  deceived  by  loose  reports,  and  such  tales  as  had 
been  circulated  by  the  monk  Marcos  de  Ni^a :  but  the  only  expeditions  in  that 
region,  at  the  time  when  Gomara  wrote,  were  those  of  Vasquez  and  De  Soto, 
and  De  Vaca's  Travels ;  all  which  porftively  contradict  the  assertion. 
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of  Sonora.  That  they  derived  that  civilization,  or  at  least 
their  agriculture,  from  the  Mexicans,  b  proved  by  the  impoi^ 
tant  fact,  that  they  cultivated  precisely  the  same  plants,  maize, 
beans  and  pumpkins  (mais,  haricots  et  courges)  ;  and  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  tliis  observation  applies  to  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States  and  even  to  the  Peruvians. 

The  uniform  tradition  of  the  Mexicans  was  that  they,  their 
kindred  tribes,  and,  several  hundred  years  before,  the  Toltecs, 
who  spoke  the  same  language  with  themselves,  had  come  into 
the  country  of  Anahuac  from  a  more  northern  country.  They 
called  this,  old  TUapan,  and  Aztlan,  and,  without  assigning 
any  precise  locality,  speak  of  it  and  of  that  of  the  Chichimecs, 
as  being  adjacent  to  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  The  hy- 
pothesis which  places  Aztlan  in  a  remote  country,  in  Asia, 
or  even  on  the  banks  of  Rio  Gila,  are  modem  suggestions. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  first  supposition, 
which  was  adopted  by  Boturini.  Clavigero,  who  makes  the 
Atzecs  to  come  from  the  Rio  Gila,  appears  to  have  embraced 
that  opinion  principally  on  account  of  the  ruins  of  buildbgs, 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  and  of  others  farther  south,  gene- 
rally called  '<  casa  grande,"  and  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Atzecs.  These  edifices  are  of  the  same 
character  and  made  of  the  same  materials,  earth,  mud,  mortar, 
intermixed  with  wood  and  perhaps  some  stones,*  as  those  de- 

*  Jaramillo  says  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  Cibola  are  made  of  stone 
and  earth ;  and  that  at  Tihuez  they  are  not  of  stone,  bat  of  earth,  and  similar  to 
mod  walls  (murt  de  tarchia).  Caatenada  says  that  they  do  not  use  lime,  but  a 
mixture  of  ashes,  earth,  and  coal,  which  supplies  it.  He  adds  that  they  mix 
the  ashes  of  reeds  and  other  plants  with  earth  and  water,  and  that  they  divide 
the  mixture  into  balls,  which  they  dry,  and  use  them  in  lieu  of  stones,  plastering 
the  whole  with  the  same  mixture,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  mason's  work. 
He  mentions  a  village  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall.  He  estimates  the 
population  of  the  villages  as  varying  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  souls, 
and  the  population  of  the  whole  country  about  twenty  thousand  men.  Father 
Font,  in  his  more  recent  description  of  the  ruins  on  the  Rio  Gila,  says  that  the 
exterior  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  that  the  whole  edifice  is  of  earth,  that  it  had 
three  stories,  and  that  there  were  blocl^  of  mura  de  torchis  of  several  sizes, 
showing  that  there  had  been  a  canal  bringing  water  from  the  river. 
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scribed  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  first  invaders  of  Cibola 
and  New  Mexico.  No  trace  of  the  Mexican  language  has 
been  discovered  in  any  part  of  that  region.  Castenada  men- 
tions three  languages  m  the  vicinity  of  Culiacan,  the  Tahu, 
the  Pacasa  and  the  Acaxa ;  and  we  have  a  grammar  of  the 
Tarahumar,  spoken  in  the  same  region.  This  has  not  in  its 
words  any  affinity  with  the  Mexican ;  and  the  people  who 
speak  it  have  a  decimal  arithmetic.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  country  south  of  it,  as 
far  at  least  as  Culiacan,  were  not  of  the  same  stqck  or  family 
as  the  Mexicans  or  Toltecs,  though  they  must  have  received 
their  agriculture  from  these  nations. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  Toltecs  ascends  to  so  remote 
a  date,  and  is  so  obscure  and  intermixed  with  mythological 
fables,  that  it  is  impossible  to  designate,  either  the  locality  of 
their  primitive  abodes,  the  time  when  they  first  appeared  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  or  whether  they  were  preced- 
ed by  nations  speaking  the  same  or  different  languages.  It 
is  asserted  that  they  came  fipom  the  north,  a  vague  expression, 
and  which  may  have  been  equally  applied  by  the  Mexicans, 
to  a  country  immediately  adjacent  to  the  northern  boundary 
limits  of  their  empire,  or  to  a  more  remote  region. 

The  Atzecs,  Acolhuas  and  other  kindred  tribes  which, 
after  the  overthrow  or  dismemberment  of  the  Toltec  monarchy, 
occupied  the  valley  pf  Mexico  and  its  vicinity,  were  of  the 
same  language,  family,  and  stock  as  the  Toltecs.  They  must 
have  been  colonies  from  that  nation,  or  a  portion  of  it  left 
behind,  when  the  great  body  first  migrated  mto  the  country  of 
Anahuac.  The  first  supposition  appears  to  me  the  most 
probable,  if  reliance  can  be  placed  in  what  is  asserted,  re- 
specting their  agriculture,  and  the  astronomical  knowledge, 
which  enabled  them  to  reform  their  calendar  a  century  before 
their  arrival  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  But  whether  a  colony, 
or  the  residue  of  the  ancient  Toltecs,  the  hypothesis  which 
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places  the  country  named  Aztlan  whence  they  came,  in  Asia 
or  in  some  remote  northern  place  of  America,  is  an  imagba* 
tive  and  very  improbable  conjecture  of  Botnrmi  and  other 
modem  writers.  The  more  ancient  traditions  either  assign  no 
locality,  or,  as  Fernando  D'Alva,  place  the  country  whence 
the  Atzecs  came,  on  the  limits  of  the  provmce  of  Xalisco. 
And  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this  last  writer  asserts  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  fugitive  Toltecs  led  by  one 
Huetzin,  who  had  fled  there  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Tdtec  empire. 

The  Colhuans  are  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  seven  kin- 
dred tribes,  speaking  the  same  language,  which  occupied  the 
country  previously  possessed  by  the  Toltecs :  and  Clavigero 
supposes  that  they  had  been  confounded  with  the  Acolhuas. 
Their  traditional  history  is  obscure;  but  they  were  clearly 
distmguished  from  the  Acolhuas.  Fernando  D'Alva  asserts 
positively,  that  they  were  a  residue  of  the  Toltecs,  who  had 
remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico ;  that  they 
were  subdued  by  die  Chichimecs,  (afterwards  intermixed  with 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Acolhuas,)  but,  though  paymg 
tribute,  remained  a  distinct  kingdom ;  and  subsequently,  that 
the  Atzecs,  shortly  after  their  settlement  at  Mexico,  plundered 
the  city  of  the  Culhuas,  who  had  been  much  opposed  to  them, 
though  of  the  same  nation.  The  correctness  of  the  informa- 
tion transmitted  by  that  author  may  well  be  doubted ;  but,  in 
this  case,  it  is  corroborated  by  some  collateral  circumstances. 

Tapia  Zenteno,  in  his  Mexican  Grammar  (page  14)  says, 
that  Colli  means  grandfather,  and  that  its  plural  is  CoUiuan ; 
Nocalhuany  my  grandfathers.  And  Paredes  (page  22)  gives 
the  following  illustration ;  incal  in  nocolhuany  the  bouse  of 
my  grandfathers  (la  casa  de  mis  abuelos).  This  expression 
is,  at  least  in  the  Spanish  (mis  abuelos),  equivalent  to  my 
ancestors.  The  hieroglyphic  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  a  Nopal 
growing  out  of  a  rock,  and  applies  properly  to  a  locality.  But 
before  that  time,  the  Mexicans  had  the  same  hieroglyphic,  at 
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if  the  expression  maj  be  used,  the  same  amis  as  the  Colhuas. 
The  hieroglyphic  of  the  king  of  the  Colhuas  is  found  in  Ge- 
melli's  Travels  of  the  Atzecs,  (Humboldt's  ^Monuments,  plate 
32,  No.  30,)  and  also  in  the  painting  from  Boturini's  collection, 
where  he  receives  Prince  HuitdUhuitL  In  both  plates,  the 
Colhuan  king  has  above  him  a  hawk's  head,  and  behind  him 
the  representation  of  the  remarkable  horned  mountain,  which 
is  always  interpreted  Culiacan  or  Colhuacan.  In  the  same 
painting  of  Boturini,  the  representation  of  the  same  mountain 
is  annexed  to  their  landing,  as  the  common  hieroglyphic  of  the 
eight'*  tribes,  each  of  which  has  besides  its  specific  hieroglyphic. 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  name  of  Culhuas  was 
given  by  the  Mexicans  to  a  residue  c^  the  Toltecs  who  had 
remained  near  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Mexrco,  because  they 
considered  the  Toltecs  as  their  ancestcnrs ;  and  that  the  word 
Colhuacan,  or  Culiacan  means,  ^'  the  land  of  our  ancestors." 

The  Aztecs,  Acolhuas,  and  other  kindred  tribes  would 
then  appear  to  have  been  a  colony  or  extensu>n  of  the  Tol- 
tecs, periiaps  the  most  northerly  portion  of  that  moBarchy^ 
who,  either  having  tal^en  a  share  in  its  dismemberment,  or 
taking  advantage  of  that  catastrophe,  took  possession  of  Ana- 
huac.  Thb  b  much  more  natural  than  the  supposition  which 
places  their  abodes  at  a  considerable  distance  towards  the 
north.  There  is,  under  any  supposition,  much  obscurity  and 
uncertainty  respecting  the  Chichimecs.  They  seem  to  have 
spoken  the  same  language  as  the  Toltecs,  and  to  have  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  same  family,  but  to  have  remained  or 
fallen  into  the  savage  state.  According  to  the  universal  tra- 
dition, a  portion  of  them  was  the  first  tribe  which  entered  into 
the  valley  of  Mexico  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Toltec  mon- 
archy ;  but  fixmi  their  inferiority,  either  in  number  or  in  civili- 
zation, they  soon  became  incorporated  with  the  Acolhuas, 
and  the  latter  name  ultimately  prevailed.     Subsequent  to  the 

*  Aocoiding  to  that  painting,  there  were  ei^t  inetead  of  seven  tribes. 
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Spanish  conquest  the  name  of  Chichimecs  was  vaguely  ^ven^ 
not  only  to  the  portion  of  that  nation  which  had  remained  in 
the  hunter  state,  but  to  all  the  savage  tribes  northwest  of 
Mexico  as  far  as  Culiacan*  This  presumed  history  of  the 
Atzecs  and  other  tribes  speaking  the  same  language  is  only  a 
conjecture,  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  no  trace  has 
been  discovered  of  the  Mexican  language  in  countries  lying 
farther  north.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  any  hypothesis  which 
would  place  their  abodes  farther  off  than  the  valley  of  New 
Mexico,  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  any  rational  conjecture 
respecting  that  extinct  race,  which  has  left  conspicuous  proofs 
of  its  existence  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  concerning 
which  the  Indians  who  occupied  that  country  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  preserved  no  tradition* 

The  monuments  left  by  that  race  are  principally  numerous 
earthen  tumuli  or  graves,  and  extensive  earthen  works  appa- 
rently intended  for  defence.  To  these  must  be  added  some 
remarkable  works  which  could  not  have  been  intended  for 
that  purpose  alone.  Such  are  jLhose  at  Circleville  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  quadrilateral  mound  near  the  Mississippi,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Brackenridge,  on  which  the  monks  of  La 
Trappe  had  once  fixed  their  residence,  and  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  pyramid  of  CholuUa.  The  love  of  the 
marvellous  has  occasionally  given  rise  to  some  exaggerations* 
But,  if  the  objects  found  in  the  mounds  do  not  afford  evidences 
of  a  much  greater  progress  in  the  arts  than  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  had  attained  when  first  visited  by  the  Europe- 
ans, we  find  in  the  monuments  themselves  proofe,  not  only  of 
a  more  dense  and  therefore  agricultural  population,  but  also 
of  a  different  social  state. 

All  the  modem  Indian  forts  fiom  Florida  to  Canada,  as 
described  by  the  writers  of  Soto's  expedition,  Champlain,  and 
subsequent  writers,  were  wooden  structures  defended  by  pali- 
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sades,  and  of  a  moderate  extent,  proportionate  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes  who  erected  them.  The  ancient 
fortifications,  surrounded  by  earthen  ramparts,  include  occa- 
sionally a  far  greater  space  than  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
tain, or  could  be  defended  by,  any  modem  Indian  tribe.  We 
have  an  authentic  and  detailed  description,  by  Licwis  and 
Clark,  of  one  of  these  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 
The  ramparts  or  earthen  walls  which  surround  it  are  more 
than  three  thousand  five  hundred  yards  in  length,  in  their 
present  state,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  places  sev- 
enty-five feet  broad  at  the  base:  the  ground  enclosed  was 
estimated  by  those  gentlemen  to  exceed  five  hundred  acres. 
It  appears  impossible  that  the  population,  for  whose  habitations 
such  extent  was  necessary,  and  which  was  able  to  defend  the 
work,  should  not  have  been  eminently  agricultural ;  and  the 
density  of  the  population  is  also  proved  by  the  great  number 
of  not  only  tumuli,  but  of  other  receptacles  for  the  dead,  found 
in  the  tract  of  land  called  the  American  bottom,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  M&sissippi,  nearly  opposite  to  St.  Louis.  The 
quadrilateral  pyramid  in  the  same  quarter,  the  circle  connected 
with  a  parallelogram  at  Circleville,  and  some  other  works, 
situated  on  the  top  of  hills  destitute  of  water,  could  not  have 
been  erected  solely  for  purposes  of  defence ;  and  the  most 
probable  conjecture  is,  that  they  were  connected  with  some 
regular  form  of  worship. 

The  highest,  perhaps,  of  the  tumuli  is  that  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek,  about  one 
hundred  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  I  dare  not  draw  any  infer- 
ence from  the  small  engraved  stone  said  to  have  been  found 
in  it ;  but  the  mound  itself  is  an  irrecusable  witness.  It  is  an 
irregular  truncated  cone,  about  seventy  feet  high :  its  circum- 
ference is  about  three  hundred  yards  at  the  base,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  at  the  top.  Its  contents  may  be 
estimated  at  about  two  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  earth. 
It  has  been  perforated  horizontally  near  its  base  and  vertically 
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from  top  to  bottom,  and  was  found  to  have  contained  only  two 
small  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen 
feet.  These,  which  had  caved  b,  were  roughly  constructed 
with  upright  logs  of  wood,  covered  with  flat  stones  lapping  one 
on  the  other.  The  lower  room  contained  the  skeletons  of  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  that  of  a  female : 
m  the  upper  room  there  was  but  one  skeleton.  This  woric  was 
therefore  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burying  succes- 
sively two  chiefs,  and  probably  their  wives.  There  is  not,  and 
there  was  not  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  single  tribe  of  Indians 
(north  of  the  semi-civilized  nations)  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  which  had  means  of  subsistence  suffici^it  to  ena- 
ble them  to  apply  for  such  purposes  the  unproductive  labor 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  work ;  nor  was  there  any  in 
such  social  state  as  would  enable  a  chief  to  compel  the  labor 
of  the  nation  to  be  thus  applied.*  It  is  only  under  a  despotic 
form  of  government,  that  pyramids  will  be  erected  in  honor  of 
the  prince.  The  mound  of  Grave  Creek  indicates  not  only  a 
dense  agricultural  population,  but  also  a  state  of  society  essen- 
tially different  fix>m  that  of  the  modem  race  of  Indians  north 
of  the  Tropic. 

As  now  informed,  there  is  but  one  leading  fact  which  may 
aid  us  in  forming  any  conjecture  respecting  that  extmct  race. 
Their  monuments  are  found  exclusively  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  they  are  not  even  seen  on  the  upper  or  north- 
western branches  of  the  Missouri.  Not  a  single  one  has  ever 
been  found  either  east  of  the  Alleghany  or  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  seems  impossible  that,  if  coming  immediately 
either  fiom  Europe  or  from  Asia,  they  should  have  left  no 
traces  whatever  of  their  existence  in  the  regions  where  they 
must  have  landed.     There  seem  to  be  but  two  alternatives. 

*  The  Natchez,  where  the  caste  of  the  Sans  had  acquired  a  religious 
ascendeDcy,  might  perhaps  be  an  exception.  Amongst  the  Caddos,  the  tnmuli 
are  called  the  mounds  of  the  women :  they  think  it  impossible  that  men  could 
ever  have  bestowfld  their  labor  on  saeh  woriu. 
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Either  they  were  a  colony  from  Mexico ;  or  some  of  the  sar- 
age  tribes  must,  by  conquest  and  a  process  similar  to  that 
already  alluded  to,  or  by  some  other  means  unknown  to  us, 
have  converted  themselves  mto  an  agricultural  nation.  The 
first  supposition  seems  to  me  the  most  probable ;  and,  at  all 
cTents,  their  agriculture  must  have  been  derived  from  Mexico. 
In  either  case,  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  re- 
specting their  origin,  or  of  their  apparent  progress  in  agri- 
culture, it  appears  that  they  were  not  numerous  or  strong 
enough  to  maintain  their  position  ;  and  they  must  have  been 
ultimately  eith^  exterminated  or  driven  away  by  the  savage 
tribes  which  surrounded  them. 

Although  the  custom  of  erecting  durable  mounds  of  earth 
over  the  graves  of  the  chiefs  of  a  nation  may  not  have  pre- 
vailed universally  m  Mexico,  yet  such  tumuli  are  found  in 
some  places,  and  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Teotihu- 
can,  six  leagues  north  of  Mexico.* 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  o{mi- 
km  of  the  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  prior  to  the 
Spanish  conquest,  as  exhibited  in  their  civil,  political,  and  reli- 
gious institutions.  The  narratives  of  the  first  conquerors.  Cor- 
tez  and  Bemal  Diaz,  are  highly  mteresting  and  replete  with 
information ;  they  paint  in  vivid  colors  the  impression  made 
upon  them  by  outward,  visible,  and  material  objects;  but 
weeks  which  have  been  but  lately  published,  those  of  Sahagun 
and  of  Zurate,  and  several  less  elaborate  notices  in  M.  Ter» 
naux-Compan's  collection,  have  thrown  much  additional  light 


*  Sdmgim,  when  deBcribing  the  two  artificial  mounta  erected  there  in  honor 
of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  alao  aaya :  **  AUi  tambien  ae  enterraban  loa  pdnd,* 
palea  y  aenorea,  aobre  coyaa  aepulturaa  ae  mandaban  hacer  tomnloa  de  tiena,  que 
hoy  ae  ven  todavia,  y  parecen  como  montecilloa  hechoa  a  mano,  y  ann  ae  notan 
todavia  loa  hoyoa  d<mde  aacaroa  laa  dichaa  piediaa  6  peiias  de  que  ae  hideron 
loa  tumnloB.'*    (Book  X.  Chap.  99.  Vol.  m.  p.  141.) 
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on  the  true  social  state,  institutions,  and  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  In  order  to  draw  correct  inferences,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  attend  particularly,  both  to  the  prejudices  of  the  au- 
thors, and  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  Indians  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  Europeans. 

The  pertinacity  with  which  our  own  Indians  adhere  to 
their  mode  of  life,  and  their  almost  unconquerable  aversion  to 
daily  manual  labor,  may  have  induced  the  belief,  that  the 
tribes  which  continued  independent  and  in  the  hunter  state 
are,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  they  were  two  hundred 
years  ago.  That  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  inter- 
course with  the  whites  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  ideas, 
and  produced  a  far  greater  effect  on  their  mtellect,  opinions, 
and  belief,  than  on  their  actions.*  There  b  no  subject  to 
which  this  observation  applies  more  forcibly  than  to  religious 
belief.  It  often  happens,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  that  the  Indians 
ascribe  to  their  remote  ancestors  notions,  which  their  fathers 
had  received  fix)m  the  Christians  with  whom  they  were  in 
contact.  Thus  the  Pagan  Delawares,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Heckelverder,  did  in  his  time  believe  in  the  unity  of  a  Su- 
preme Intelligence  which  governed  the  world ;  a  belief  which 
they  had  most  probably  adopted  in  the  friendly  intercourse  of 
two  generations  with  the  Quakers. 

This  observation  has  been  suggested  by  Sahagun's  sixth 
book,  which  treats  of  the  philosophy,  morals,  and  religious 
belief  of  the  Mexicans.  The  substance  may  be  true ;  but 
several  of  the  orations  convey  elevated  and  correct  notions  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  which  appear  to  me  altogether  inconsistent 
with  that  which  we  know  to  have  been  their  practical  religion 
and  worship.  The  exhortation  of  a  mother  to  her  daughter 
has  the  appearance  of  a  corrected  edition.  It  is  such  as 
might  have  been  taught  fifty  years  after  the  conquest*  to  an 

•  Sahagun  mentions  the  year  1571  as  that  in  which  he  was  writing  his 
work ;  he  died  in  1590. 
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educated  Christian  Indian  lady,  an  imitation  of  the  origbal 
ibnn,  with  such  corrections  as  the  conversion  from  idolatry  to* 
Christianity  rendered  necessary.     The  addresses  to  the  gods 
and  various  other  portions  are  apparently  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

The  Spanish  conquerors  were  forcibly  struck  with  the 
discovery  of  a  powerful  empire,  of  populous  cities  and  of  aa 
apparent  civilization,  which  they  had  not  expected  to  find  m 
America.  This,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
romantic  enthusiasm  which  at  that  time  characterized  the 
Spanish  nation,  produced  that  tendency  to  exaggerate,  which 
is  visible  in  the  writings  of  all  the  contemporaneous  authors. 
Some  sober-minded  and  cautious  historians,  such  as  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson, may  have  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  denied 
to  the  Mexicans  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization 
which  they  had  actually  attabed.  Clavigero's  history  was 
written  prmcipally  for  the  purpose  of  vmdicating  the  Mexi- 
cans ;  and  it  b  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  be  rather  the 
work  of  an  advocate  than  of  an  impartial  judge.  In  trybg 
to  fonn  a  correct  estimate,  an  allowance  or  deduction  must 
always  be  made,  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  representa- 
tions of  the  original  writers.  Their  statements  of  numbers 
cannot  be  relied  on.  Even  the  virtuous  and  devoted  Las  Ca- 
sas,  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  Spanish  cruelties,  has  magnified 
the  number  of  the  victims,  and  given  exaggerated  hotions  of 
the  original  Indian  population.  What  this  actually  was  it 
may  be  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
much  less  than  the  aggregate  amount,  at  this  time,  of  the  pure 
Indians  and  mixed  races. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanbh  conquest  and  as  far  back  as 
their  traditions  ascended,  the  Indians  were  and  had  been  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  >^arfare,  and  theirs  were  wars  of  extermina- 
tion. This,  after  the  short,  reckless,  and  cruel  war  of  the 
conquest,  has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  near  three  hundred 
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years  of  mtemal  peace.  And,  upoa  the  whole,  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  enjoyed  more  security  and 
to  have  been  less  oppressed  than  under  the  despotic  sway  of 
the  ancient  nobles  and  priests.  There  is  a  still  more  impoi^ 
tant  consideradon.  Not  only  has  a  new  field  been  opened 
for  an  increased  population,  by  the  colonization  of  some  of 
the  richest  provinces  north  of  Mexico  and  by  the  working 
of  mines ;  but  the  pure*  agricultural  labor  has  necessarily 
become  far  more  productive  than  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans.  The  introduction  of  iron  and  of  more  efl^tive 
tools,  of  various  mechanical  arts,  of  all  the  European  cere- 
ales,  and,  above  all,  of  domestic  animals  and  of  the  substitu* 
tion  of  animal  for  manual  labor,  must  have  doubled  or  trebled 
the  quantity  of  agricultural  products  produced  by  the  same 
number  of  men.  Population  naturally  increased  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.  This  progressive  process  of  improve- 
ment and  bcreasing  population  commenced  near  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  Some  of  its 
results  are  seen  in  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  in  the  large 
amount  of  the  exports.  The  internal  commerce  has  been 
prodigiously  increased  since  the  conquest,  and  prior  to  it  there 
was  no  external  commerce  whatever. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  b  an  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  He  who  achieved  it,  to  indomitable  energy, 
united  talents  of  the  first  order ;  and  the  history  abounds  with 
thrilling  and  dramatic  incidents.  Mr.  Prescott  has  exhausted* 
the  subject,  and  erected  a  permanent  monument,  equally  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  to  the  country.  Yet  it  is  a  scxiowiiil 
tale,  in  which  we  can  feel  no  sympathy  for  the  reckless  and 
cruel  Spaniards,  hardly  any  for  the  ferocious  Mexican.  In 
the  sequel,  and  whikt  the  conquerors  were  dividing  the  spcub 
and  distributing  the  enslaved  Indians  amongst  thmnselves,  we 
meet  with  but  one  refi:«shing  circumstance.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
done  jusdce  to  the  Dominican  monks,  who,  inquisitors  and 
lelentleBS  pefsecutors  m  Spain,  became  in  America  the  pro- 
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tectors  of  the  Indians.  There,  a  contbual  war  of  eight  hundred 
yeaTS  against  the  infideb  had  generated  the  most  deadly  ha* 
tred  towards  Musselmen,  Jews,  and  apostates.  Here,  where 
the  ignorant  Pagans  had  been  the  harmless  victims  of  priests, 
or,  as  it  was  thought,  of  demons,  the  better  feelings  of  human 
nature  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  prevailed.  The  praise 
must  be  extended  to  all  the  Catholic  priests,  whether  Fran* 
ciscans  or  Jesuits,  monks  or  curates.  All,  from  the  beginnbg, 
were,  have  ever  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  protectors  and 
the  friends  of  the  Indian  race.  Proofi  of  their  zeal  and  of  their 
constant  endeavors  to  ameliorate  the  fate  of  that  people  are 
found,  not  only  in  the  well-known  life  of  Las  Casas,  but  in 
their  letters  and  constant  applications  to  the  King  and  other 
superior  authorities.  They  may,  in  some  instances,  have  dis- 
^yed  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  they  sometimes  ap* 
plied  for  laws  that  were  impracticable ;  but  their  efforts  were 
not  unavailing.  It  is  due  to  the  Spanish  government  at  home, 
and  even  to  Philip  the  Second,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gross 
acts  of  injustice,  which  had  been  committed  in  the  years  im* 
mediately  following  the  conquest,  were  in  many  instances 
repaired  as  fiir  as  was  practicable ;  that  freedom  was  restored 
to  the  Indians ;  and  that,  though  still  an  inferior  class,  their 
situation  was  greatly  ameliorated,  and  far  preferable,  during 
the  two  last  centuries  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  to  that  in 
which  they  were  found  by  the  Europeans. 

In  no  respect  whatever  was  the  change  greater  and  more 
beneficial  than  in  the  overthrow  of  their  idolatrous  and  detesta- 
ble religious  worship.  .  Their  conversion  to  Christianity  may 
at  first  have  been  but  nominal.  But,  as  was  justly  observed 
by  one  of  the  first  missionaries,  the  Indians  did  not  love  their 
former  gods ;  they  were  afiraid  of  them.  It  was,  at  all  events, 
an  inappreciable  blessmg  to  be  relieved  iroro  that  yoke  of 
blood  which  made  them  sacrifice  their  own  children  in  order  to 
appease  their  ialse  gods,  and  to  have  for  priests  humane  and 
kind  men,  mstead  of  tyrants  and  butchers. 
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The  Catholic  missionaries  may  have  made  a  distinction 
between  adoration  and  veneration.  But,  after  having  read 
the  catechisms  and  other  religious  instructions  prepared  for  the 
Indians,  it  appears  evident  that  they  hardly  emerged  fiom 
Paganism,  must  necessarily  have  assimilated  the  saints  to  their 
inferior  deities,  and  considered  the  Virgm  Mary  as  a  goddess 
of  superior  order,  to  whom  principally  their  prayers  should  be 
addressed.  Still  it  was  a  blessing  to  exchange  the  murderous 
Goddess  of  Death  and  War  for  Mary ;  that  model  of  purity, 
the  mother  in  the  flesh  of  Christ,  with  no  other  attribute  than 
that  of  pity  and  love  for  mankind,  and  incessantly  occupied  in 
no  other  work  than  that  of  imploring  the  mercy  of  God  for 
fallen  sinners. 

Protestants  lament  that  purer  views  of  Christianity  should 
not  prevail  in  those  regions ;  and  the  intelligent  Catholic  may 
regret  that  exploded  superstitions  should  continue  to  impede 
the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  true  civilization.  The  cu- 
rates may  not  be  every  where,  and  .in  every  respect,  patterns 
of  morality :  the  law  of  nature  has  proved  stronger  than  the 
arbitrary  decree  which  enjoins  celibacy.  But  they  still  exer- 
cise a  most  beneficial  influence  over  the  Indians ;  they  con- 
tinue to  be  their  friends  and  protectors  ;^  and  they  are  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity  towards  all  men.  We 
may  see  in  the  graphic  descriptions  of  Mr.  Stephens,  that  the  for- 
eign heretics  found  a  home  in  every  curate's  house,  were  always 
hospitably  received,  and  in  every  respect  treated  as  brethren. 

*  Besides  officiating  in  all  the  services  of  the  church,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
burying  the  dead,  my  worthy  host  was  looked  up  to  by  every  Indian  in  the 
Tillage  as  a  counsellor,  friend,  and  father.  The  door  of  the  convent  was  always 
open, and  the  Indians  were  constantly  resorting  to  him:  a  man  who  had  quar- 
relled with  his  neighbor ;  a  wife  who  had  been  badly  treated  by  her  husband ; 
a  father  whose  son  had  been  carried  off  as  a  soldier ;  a  young  girl  deserted  by 
her  lover ;  all  who  were  in  trouble  or  affliction,  came  to  him  for  odvice  and 
corjBolation,  and  none  went  away  without  it.  And,  besides  this,  he  was  prin- 
cipal director  of  all  the  public  business  of  the  town ;  the  right  hand  of  the 
alcalde ;  and  had  been  consulted  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  be  considered  a 
dangerous  penon.     {fiUphe7i£»  TraveU  in  Central  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  171.) 
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GRAMMATICAL  NOTICES,  ETC. 
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Extracted  chiefly  from  the  Abridf^ioent  of  Father  Horatio  Carochi'i  Grammar,  hj  Father 

Ignatio  de  Paredei,  Mexico,  1759;  partly  fVom  the  Curate  Carloa  de 

Tapia  Zentono'f  Grammar,  Mexico,  1753. 

The  sounds  expressed  by  the  letters  i,  rf,  /,  r,  and  the 
Spanish/,  do  not  occur  in  this  language ;  the  u  is  sounded  as 
the  English  06 ;  and  a  sound  analogous  to  the  English  to  is 
expressed  generally  by  the  letter  u  and  somedmes  by  v.  The 
letter  g,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  sounded  like  A ;  the  sound  s  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  c  with  a  cedilla  ;  the  x  expresses 
a  sound  different  from  the  Spanish,  but  which  is  not  defined 
with  precision.  The  accent  called  <'  saltillo"  may  be  supplied 
by  the  A ;  but  unless  attention  be  paid  both  to  this  and  the 
other  accents,  errors  in  etymology  will  be  unavoidable.  In 
other  respects  the  spelling  is  in  conformity  with  the  Spanish 
pronunciation  ;  with  respect  to  which,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  qu  is  sounded  like  it,  z  like  the  English  th  in  the 
word  thin,  and  the  ch  as  in  English. 

Nouns. 

Nouns  are  not  distinguished  in  reference  to  the  masculine 
and  feminine  genders.  The  distinction  is  that  of  either  ani- 
mated beings  and  inanimate  things,  or  of  rational  beings  con- 
trasted with  both  irrational  animals  and  inanimate  things. 
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In  speaking  of  man,  the  sexes  are  distrnguished  by  di£kr- 
ent  names :  father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  brother  and 
sister,  be.  But  in  speaking  of 'animals,  the  sex  is  not  others 
wbe  distinguished  than  by  prefixing  to  the  name  of  the  animal 
the  words  oJcich  and  cthuoy  which  mean  respectively,  male 
and  female. 

The  inflections  of  nouns  expressive  of  cases  occur  only  m 
the  vocative.  K  you  call  a  man  named  Pedro,  the  men  will 
add  ^,  Pedroe ;  but  the  women  will  only  put  an  emphatic 
accent  on  the  last  vowel  of  Pedrd* 

In  the  nouns  of  inpimate  things,  the  plural  is  the  same 
as  the  singular ;  such  excepted  as  are  personified  and  consid- 
ered as  animate,  "  stars,"  "  sky,"  8tc.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  defect  may  be  supplied  by  prefixing  the  word  ndec, 
which  means  muchf  tnanyt  and  may  be  used  both  for  animated 
beings  and  inanimate  things.  Father  Paredes  does  not,  how- 
ever, allude  to  this  mode  of  expressing  the  plural. 

The  plural  of  animated  beings  is  formed  in  different  ways. 

Nouns  ending  in  tl,  ilif  Zt,  in,  always  lose  this  final  sylla- 
ble, either  in  their  plural,  or  whenever  they  are  compounded 
with  other  nouns,  with  verbs,  or  with  particles ;  for  which 
reason  these  syllables  are  called  amUsibk. 

In  forming  the  plural,  nouns  ending  m  tl  change  it  mto 
me :  ichcatl,  a  sheep ;  plural,  ichcam^.  Nouns  of  nations,  of 
persons  and  offices,  and  a  few  others,  must  be  excepted,  which 
simply  lose  the  last  syllable  tl;  Mexkatl^  a  Mexican,  plur. 
Mexica ;  cihuatly  a  woman,  plur.  cihua.  Except  also  some 
nouns  of  .animals,  which  in  the  plural  double  their  first  sylla- 
ble, and  omit  the  final  mi :  coatl,  a  snake,  plur.  cocoa. 

Nouns  ending  in  /»,  ili,  in,  substitute  in  the  plural  mi  or 
tin  for  the  last  syllable :  tatli,  father,  plur,  tatin ;  and  some 
of  these  also  double  their  first  syllable :  tochili,  a  rabbit,  plur. 
(otochtin. 

Nouns  ending  in  ki  or  Jc,  which  are  derived  fix>m  the  pre- 
terite of  verbs,  change  in  the  plural  that  final  mto  ki;  and 
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nouns  ending  in  Aim,  e,  Oy  add  in  the  plural  the  same  termi- 
nation ke.  This  last  class  consists  g^erally  of -derivative 
nouns.  Thus,  from  ixtUf  face,  is  derived  ixe,  he  who  sees,  a 
wise  man ;  and  fipom  nacaztli,  the  ear,  is  derived  nacace,  he 
who  hears,  a  prudent  man ;  plur.  ixekCf  nacacekty  wise  men, 
prudent  men.  Some  of  the  nouns  endmg  in  hi  also  double 
their  first  syllable :  mickii  dead,  plur.  mimiclce.  But  in  some 
cases  that  duplication  indicates  a  variety  of  parts  or  things : 
tlatoCy  a  lord,  tlatoke^  lords ;  but  ilatlatoke  means,  lords  of 
various  districts. 

Besides  these  several  modes  of  finrming  the  plural,  all  the 
nouns,  when  connected  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  may 
have  their  plural  end  in  Atian,  sometimes  by  addmg  that  syl- 
lable, sometimes  by  substituting  it  for  the  last  syllable  of  their 
ordinal^  plural. 

All  nouns  may  unite  with  four  particles,  always  placed 
after  the  noun,  which  alter  or  modiiy  their  meaning.  These 
four  particles  are  tzin  or  tzintliy  which  means  reverence, 
respect ;  t<m  or  tontUy  which  means  the  reverse,  underrating, 
contempt ;  pol,  which  implies  excess,  and  is  generally  taken 
in  a  bad  sense ;  tlatJacoaniy  a  sinner,  tlailacoanipol,  a  great 
sinner ;  and  jpi/,  which  implies  diminution  and  affecrion :  u?A- 
catly  sheep,  ichcapUy  a  lamb. 

The  manner  in  which  the  nouns  are  thus  ccnnpounded 
consists  generally  in  substituting  for  their  final  syllable  one  of 
the  four  aforesaid  particles,  sometimes  by  adding  the  particle 
without  losing  their  final  syllable,  and  sometimes  by  connecting 
the  Md  particle  with  the  noun  by  the  conjunctive  particle  ca. 
And  the  words  thus  compounded  form  their  plural  in  conformity 
with  fixed  rules  not  materially  difierent  from  those  above  stated. 
The  most  temarkab^e  of  these  combinations  is  that  which  re- 
sults fit>m  the  union  with  the  particle  izin^  tzintUf  implying 
respect  or  reverence,  and  which  is  not  confined  to  nouns,  but 
extends  to  verbs  and  particles,  and  pervades  the  whole  language* 

The  comparative  and  superlative  are  not  expressed  by  an 
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inflexion  of  the  adjective,  but  by  some  particles,  ocachi,  ocyty 
octachcauhf  ochuaka,  which  signify,  much,  more,  connected 
with  the  verb  tlapanahuuty  to  surpass  or  exceed ;  and  other 
particles,  inamo,  inamoyah,  which  signify,  not  thus.  In  order 
to  say,  I  am  more  learned  than  thou,  you  may  say,  nehuatl 
(I)  ocye  (more)  nitlamaiini  (I  am  learned),  inamo  (not  thus) 
tehtuxtl  (thou).  Or  the  verb  meaning,  to  exceed,  may  be  used, 
and  the  sentence  will  assume  this  form :  Pedro  learned,  he 
surpasses  John. 

The  superlative  is  expressed  by  such  words  as  huel,  cenca, 
much,  greatly ;  or  by  acic^  a  perfect  thing ;  or  by  the  above- 
mentioned  verb  tlapanahuia,  to  exceed. 

ArticU. 

The  particle  in,  which  has  several  other  meanings,  is  also 
the  equivalent  of  our  article  "  the  ":  in  teopan,  the  church ; 
in  nopiUo,  the  my  nephews.  This  last  example  shows  that 
it  is  used  in  connection  with  the  possessive  pronoun.  In  the 
following  sentence,  incal  in  nocolkuan,  the  first  in  means 
"  their,"  and  the  second  means  "  the ;"  literally,  in  cal  in  no 
colhuan,  their  house  the  my  ancestors,  the  house  of  my  an- 
cestors. 

Pronouns^ 

The  personal  pronouns  appear  in  all  the  Indian  languages 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  comprehenas  all 
those  which  may  be  called  absolute,  that  is  to  say,  which, 
though  they  may  sometimes  be  used  in  connection  with  verbs, 
can  alone  be  used  by  themselves  and  independent  of  any  con- 
nection either  with  nouns  or  with  verbs.  The  second  class 
comprehends  those  which  are  used  in  connection  with  nouns 
or  verbs ;  and  they  are  generally  called  by  the  Spanish  gram- 
marians, semi-pronouns.     In  some  languages  the  possessive 
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pronouns,  or  those  which  are  connected  with  nouns,  are  the 
same  with  those  used  in  conjugating  verbs  ;  in  the  Mexican, 
they  are  distinct. 

The  Mexican  absolute  pronouns  are, 


Singular. 
Fere.    let.        2J.  3d 


n^  16  ye 

nehua      tehua      yehua 
nehuati   tehuatl   yehuatl 


Plural. 
1st.  2d.  3d. 


tehuaD        amehuan         ychuan 
tehuantin    amehuantin     yehuantin 


The  pronouns  ns,  tgy  yi,  are  never  used  unless  followed 
by  a  noun  or  a  verb.  If  you  ask  a  man,  whether  he  has  done 
a  certain  act,  or  who  has  done  it,  he  may  answer  by  the  sin- 
gle pronoun  nehuati,  which  will  mean,  "  I  have  done  it ;" 
and  so  on  for  the  other  persons.  But  if  he  uses  in  his  answer 
the  pronoun  ne,  he  must  add  to  it  the  verb  which  expresses 
the  act  alluded  to,  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  not  used  the  pronoun  ne,  which  of  course  may  be  omitted. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are. 

Singular.  ^i  PluraL 

Persons,     Ist.         2d.         3d.      [       Ist  2d.  3d. 

no         rao  i         |       to  arno         in,  im 

In  the  third  person  plural,  im  is  used  when  the  following 
noun  commences  with  a  vowel  or  with  m,  in  all  other  cases, 
m  is  used. 

The  word  colli  means  house,  and  when  compounded  with 
the  possessive  pronoun,  it  loses  its  final  IL  Thu^  connected, 
is  is  declined  as  follows :  Nocal,  my  house ;  Mocal,  thy 
house ;  leal,  his  house ;  Tocal,  our  house ;  Amocalf  your 
house  ;  tfical,  their  house. 

These  pronouns  united  with  ma  or  matca ;  noma,  mama, 
ima,  be,  mean,  I,  in  person,  of  my  own  accord ;  thou  thyself, 
he  himself,  be.  Connected  with  the  particle  sel;  nosel,  mo* 
sel,  plural,  toseUin,  amoselUn;  they  mean,  I  alone,  thou 
alone,  &c. 
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The  possessive  pronouns  may  be  united  not  only  with  nouns, 
but  also  with  various  inseparable  particles,  which  have  the  cha- 
racter  of  prepositions  but  are  always  placed  after  the  pronoun. 

In  these  several  combinations,  whenever  the  noun  or  pre- 
position begins  with  a  vowel,  thb  coalesces  with  the  final 
vowel  of  the  pronoun,  and  only  one  is  preserved ;  at  times, 
that  of  the  pronoun ;  at  other,  that  of  the  preposition. 

Li  various  instances,  the  nouns  united  with  the  pronouns 
lose  or  alter  their  termbation. 

Nouns  ending  m  tlif  /t,  tn,  lose  that  termination ;  tUmatUi 
a  cloak  ;  notilmoy  my  cloak.  Those  endmg  in  M,  change  it 
into  kauh ;  and  those  ending  in  Aua,  e,  o,  and  k  add  kauh  to 
their  termmation  ;  tliltiCf  a  negro ;  notUUikauhy  my  negro. 

Nouns  ending  in  tl  lose  that  termination,  sometimes  with- 
out substitutmg  any  other  ;  icocitl,  foot ;  nocxiy  my  foot ;  but 
they  generally  substitute  the  termination  uh ;  ieoily  God; 
noteouhy  my  God  ;  atly  water ;  natiA,  my  water. 

Various  other  mutations  of  a  similar  nature  are  omitted ; 
and  there  are  in  every  case  several  exceptions.  But  the  final 
termination  of  the  nouns,  at  least  of  those  ending  in  ily  iliy  fi, 
and  tn  is  always  lost ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  etymolo- 
gical researches,  they  should  always  be  retrenched  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  true  root  of  the  word.  Thus  for  instance,  re- 
trenching the  termination  tl  fit>m  the  word  atly  there  remains 
for  the  root,  a  or  auh ;  which  is  also  the  word  for  water,  b 
the  languages  of  Yucatan  and  Guatimala. 

The  particle  in  is  not  only  the  equivalent  of  our  article, 
"  the,"  but  also  of  the  relative  pronoun,  "  who,"  "  he  who," 
"  they  who."   The  interrogative  pronouns,  "  who,"  "  which,"  - 
<<  what,"  are,  in  speaking  of  persons,  oXr,  akin ;  plural,  aJcike ; 
in  speaking  of  things,  iUy  thin. 

Conjugation  of  Verbs. 

The  persons  are  not  distinguished  by  any  inflection  of  the 
verb  itself,  but  only  by  the  personal  pronouns  united  with  it. 
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The  same  rule  applies  to  the  plural  of  verbs^  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  singular,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  plural 
termination  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

The^  great  dbtinction,  in  this,  as  well  as  m  most  other 
American  languages,  is  that  of  neuter  or  intransitive,  and 
acttye  or  transitive  verbs.  But,  in  the  Mexican,  all  the  active 
or  transitive  verbs,  are  conjugated  as  neuter  verbs,  when  the 
object  of  the  action  (el  paciente)  is  not  specially  expressed. 
And  this  comprehends  verbs  compounded  of  a  verb  and  a 
noun,  because  in  this  case,  the  object  is  already  incorporated 
in  the  compounded  word.  Thus,  from  the  noun,  caetlif  a 
shoe,  and  the  verb  diihua,  to  make,  is  formed  the  acUve  com- 
.  pounded  word,  cakchihua,  to  make  shoes,  which  is  conjugated 
like  a  neuter  verb. 

In  uncompounded  active  verbs  conjugated  like  neuter,  the 
particles  te,  thy  tetla,  are  intercalated  between  the  pronoun 
and  the  body  of  the  verb,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
the  nature  of  the  object,  though  this  is  not  specially  expressed. 
The  particle  U  shows  that  the  object  is  a  rational  person ; 
tUij  that  it  is  an  animal  or  an  inanimate  thing ;  and  tetla  is 
used  in  a  most  indeterminate  sense,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
action  is  only  indicated  in  the  abstract,  and  without  designat- 
ing the  nature  of  its  object  or  objects. 

The  verb  huiteki  means,  to  whip  or  to  strike.  If  I  mean 
to  say  that,  I  have  whipt  a  person,  without  specifying  whom, 
the  verb  will  be  tehmteki ;  if  a  beast  or  an  inanimate  thing, 
the  verb  will  be  ilahuiteki.  The  verb  popolhuia  means,  to 
forgive.  If  I  mean  to  say  generally  that,  I  have  forgiven, 
without  expressing  either  what  or  whom  I  have  forgiven,  the 
verb  will  be  tetlapopolhuia.  And  these  are  also  conjugated 
like  neuter  verbs. 

The  pronouns  used  in  conjugating  these  verbs  are  the 

following : 

Singular.  Plural 

Persons,    Ist  2d.  3d.  Ist  2d.  3d. 

ni  ti  IS         ao^am 
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The  third  person  singular  is  not  expressed ;  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  second  person  singular  and  the  first 
person  plural  consists  in  a  strong  accent  on  the  final  f  of  the 
plural.  In  the  imperative  and  optative,  or  subjunctive,  xi  is 
substituted  in  the  plural  and  smgular,  for  the  it  and  an,  am 
of  the  second  person.  When  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel 
these  pronouns  lose  the  final  t,  and  am  b  used  instead  of  an 
in  the  second  person  plural. 

Nemi  is  a  neuter  verb  which  means,  to  live,  to  be  alive, 
and  also,  to  walk.  Cakchihuoj  as  already  stated,  is  a  com- 
pound verb,  which  means,  to  make  shoes.  Pohua  is  the  root 
of  an  active  verb,  which  means,  to  count ;  tlapohuay  there- 
fore means,  to  count  something,  but  without  specifymg  what. 
These  three  verbs  are  therefore  conjugated  m  the  same  man- 
ner :  and  the  present  of  the  indicative  is  as  follows  : 


Nemi 

/  1st  pers. 

Ninemi 

Sing. 

^2(i    *< 

tinemi 

(3d    « 

nemi 

/l8t     " 

tinemi 

Plur. 

;2d    " 

annemi 

1 3d    « 

nemi 

Cakchikua 
Nicakchihua 
ticakchihua 

cakchihua 
ticakchihua 
ancakchihua 

cakchihua 


Tlapohva 
Nillapohua 
tidapohua 

tlapohua 
titlapohua 
anilapohua 
tlapohua 


The  indicative  mood  has  besides  the  present  four  other 
tenses,  viz.: 

The  preterite  imperfect  which  is  formed  by  adding  ya  to 
the  present. 

The  preterite  perfect  which  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
particle  o  to  the  pronoun,  and  generally  by  omitting  the  final 
vowel  of  the  present :  but  there  are  several  exceptions  which 
will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  In  the  plural,  ke  is  added  to 
the  singular.  • 

The  preterite  plusqueperfect  which  is  formed  by  adding 
the  particle  ca  to  the  preterite  perfect ;  but  Jce  b  not  added 
in  the  plural. 

The  fiiture  which  b  formed  by  adding  z  to  the  present ; 
and  in  the  plural,  ke  b  added  to  the  singular. 
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The  imperative  substitutes  xi  to  the  pronouns  ti  and  an 
of  the  second  person,  and  in  other  respects  is  like  the  present 
of  the  indicative,  prefixbg  the  particle  moy  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  both  this  and  of  the  optative  mood.  The  plural 
adds  can  to  the  singular. 

The  present  of  the  optative  is  the  same  as  the  imperative : 
but,  for  the  particle  ma,  macueloy  which  means,  "  may  it  be," 
is  generally  substituted  ;  and  when  conditional,  tntla,  which 
means  "  if,"  is  prefixed. 

The  preterite  imperfect  of  the  optative  b  formed  by  add- 
ing ni  to  the  present  of  the  same  mood ;  but  can  b  not  added 
in  the  plural. 

The  future  of  the  optative  is  formed  by  adding  kia  to  the 
future  of  the  indicative. 

The  bfinitive  is  said  to  be  wanted  ;  it  is  generally  supplied 
by  the  future  of  the  indicative ;  on  some  occasions  by  the 
preterite  or  future  of  the  optative. 

Participles  are  also  said  to  be  wanted.  Words  formed  by 
adding  ni  to  the  present  of  the  verb :  such  as  tlasotlani,  and  pas- 
sively tlasoilaJonif  from  the  verb  tlasotla,  the  root  of  the  verb, 
to  love,  are  considered  as  verbal  nouns ;  the  first  meaning, 
generally,  a  lover,  and  the  other,  amiable,  worthy  to  be  loved, 
rather  than  one  who  is  actually  loved. 

The  principal  exceptions  and  varieties  occur  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  preterite.  The  general  rule,  as  already  stated, 
is  to  retrench  the  last  vowel  of  the  the  present  tense,  and  to 
prefix  0  to  the  pronoun :  nimachtia,  I  teach ;  onimachti,  I 
have  taught.  But  if  the  letter  next  preceding  the  final  vowel 
be  m,  this  is  converted  into  n ;  if  it  be  *,  this  becomes  z ;  i! 
tt,  h  must  be  added ;  but  if  it  be  hu,  this  is  converted  into  uh. 
Thus  the  pi»terite  of  the  verb  tlapohua  is  in  the  first  person 
onitlapouh. 

There  is,  however,  a  numerous  class  of  verbs  which  form 
their  preterite  by  adding  h  to  the  present.  These  are  mono- 
syllalnc  verbs  (fctxi,  to  take ;  pret.  ArutX:),  and  also  those  verbs 
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where  in  the  present  tense  the  final  vowel  is  preceded  by  Jc^ 
or  by  two  consonants ;  or  where  the  penultimate  vowel  is 
accented,  or  where  the  last  vowel  is  o  (izintiy  to  beg^,  pret. 
tzintik ;  maka,  to  give,  pret.  makak ;  cktcha^  to  spit,  pret. 
chtchak;  temo^  to  descend,  pret.  ietnok).  All  the  passive 
verbs  ending  in  h  follow  the  same  rule  (poAuofo,  to  be 
counted,  pret.  pohuahk)  ;  and  also  neuter  verbs  formed  from 
abstract  nouns  ending  in  otL  (From  ienyoilj  fame,  is  formed 
the  verb  ienyoa,  to  be  famous,  pret.  tenyoac).  To  that  list 
may  be  added  some  particular  verbs :  iana,  to  be  hot,  sekuOf 
to  be  cold,  pret.  ionak,  sehuak.  There  are  also  some  verbs 
which  in  the  preterite  convert  the  last  vowel  of  the  present, 
some  into  x,  and  some  into  z ;  and  others  agam  which  in  the 
preterite  may  either  add  ky  or  exchange  the  final  a  into  x. 

The  following  abridged  conjugation  of  the  verb  tlapohua 
shows  the  application  of  the  precedmg  rules ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  variations  in  the  preterite,  which  must  be  supplied 
m  conformity  with  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

Indicative. 
1st  Pebson.  3d  PEBsoir. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Present 

nitlapohua 

titlapohua 

tlapohua 

Imperf. 

nitlapohuaya 

titlapobaaya 

tlapohuahya 

Preterit 

Onitlapouh 

Otitlapouhke 

Otlapouh 

Pluaq.perf. 

Onitlapouhka 

Otitlapouhka 

Otlapouhka 

Future. 

Nitlapohuaz 

titlapohuaz 

tlapohuaz 

Imperative  and  PreeerU  Optative. 
Singular.  Plural. 


IfltPen. 
ad.    « 
3d.    " 


maoiilapobua 
maxitlapohua 
matlapohua 


^add^um 
V   to  the 
)  singular. 


Optative,  Sing,  and  Plur. 
Imperfect  Future. 


manitlapohuani 
maxitlapohuonl 
madapohuani 


nidapohuazkia 
tidapofauazkia 
tiapohuazkia 


It  must  be  recollected  that,  in  the  preceding  verb  tk^fih 
hma  which  the  Spanish  grammarians  have  selected  as  a 
paradigm,  fohua  is  the  root,  and  that  the  particle  ila  mdi- 
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cates  that  something  is  counted,  but  without  designating  what. 
Had  it  been  to  indicate  intended  that  rational  beings  were 
counted,  but  without  designating  the  person,  the  verb  would 
have  been  converted  into  i^oKua ;  and  had  the  verb  been 
tetlapohuOf  it  would  have  expressed  generally  the  act  of  count- 
ing without  designating  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  counted. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  verb  is  conjugated  like  a  neuter  verb, 
and  as  is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  second  fundamental  division  embraces  the  active 
transitive  verbs,  when  the  object  of  the  action  is  expressly 
specified  ;  and  as  the  action  is  considered  as  passing  from  the 
subject  to  the  object  (el  paciente),  this  mode  of  conjugating, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  American  languages  which  have 
been  investigated,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  transi* 
tion.  Its  principle  consists  in  uniting  with  the  pronoun,  which 
is  the  subject  or  agent,  certain  particles  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  objective,  or  accusative  case  of  the  pronouns. 
This  is  quite  analogous  to  our  own  languages,  when  the  object 
is  the  first  or  second  person  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  in- 
stead of  saying,  I  love  thee,  thou  lovest  me,  the  American 
says,  I  thee  love,  thou  me  love,  be.  But  when  the  object  is 
a  third  person,  by  which  is  meant  any  thing  as  well  as  any 
other  person  than  the  first  or  second,  the  objective  case  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  inserted  in  the  Indian  languages, 
though  such  object  be  specially  expressed.  Thus  instead  of 
saying,  I  see  Pedro,  I  see  a  house,  the  Indian  says,  I  him  see 
Pedro,  I  it  see  the  house. 

The  particles  of  transition  are. 


Istpers. 

2dpers. 

3dper8. 

Sing. 

nech 

mitz 

k,ki 

Plur. 

tech 

amech 

kin 

These  are  never  used  but  united  with  the  pronouns  which 
express  the  several  persons  of  the  subject  or  agent,  ni,  ii^  be ; 
and  the  following  table  exhibits  the  various  combinations  of 
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that  union.  The  pronouns  m,  ri,  lose  the  final  t,  when  united 
with  the  objective  case  amtck^  which  begins  with  a  vowel. 
The  pronoun  of  3d  person,  when  agent,  b  omitted. 


me 

U8 

thee 

you 

him 

them 

I 

nimitz 

namech 

nik 

nikin 

thou 

tinech 

titeoh 

Uk 

tikin 

he 

nech 

tech 

roitz 

amech 

k,ki 

kio 

we 

timitz 

taniech 

tik 

tikin 

ye 

amnech 

antech 

ank 

ankii 

they 

nech 

tech 

mitz 

amech 

k,ki 

tikin 

The  verb,  to  teach,  is  tnachtia.  He  (or  they)  teach 
me,  us,  thee,  you,  him,  them  ;  nech,  tech,  mUzy  amtch^ 
Jc  (or  kt)y  iikiny  respectively  prefixed  to  machtia,  I  teach 
thee,  nimitzmaehtia ;  thou  teachest  us,'  tiiechmachtia ;  ye 
teach  them,  micinmaehtia,  be. 

The  verb  thus  compounded  is  conjugated  through  all  its 
tenses  and  moods  as  the  intransitive  verbs :  thou  hast  taught 
me,  oiinechmachti ;  I  will  teach  them,  nikinmachtiaz^  And 
it  admits,  when  necessary,  the  particles  te  and  tia. 

The  verb,  to  forgive,  is  popolhuia ;  and  it  has  two  objects, 
the  person  or  persons  forgiven,  and  that  which  is  forgiven.  If 
I  mean  to  say  generally,  that  I  forgive,  without  expressing 
whom  or  what,  I  will  use.  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
pronoun  ni  and  the  particle  tetla :  nitttlapopolkuia.  If  I 
mean  to  say  that  I  forgive  my  enemy  (enemy  is  noyaouhy  pi. 
noyaohuan),  without  saying  what  I  ibrgive,  I  will  use  the 
compound  pronoun  nik  (I  him),  and  the  particle  ila,  because 
that  which  I  forgive  is  not  expressed  :  and  the  sentence  will 
be,  niktlapfypolhma  in  noyaauh.  If  I  meant  to  say  that  I 
forgive  my  enemies,  I  would,  for  the  compound  pronoun  nOc 
(I  him),  substitute  the  plural  nikin  (I  them),  and  for  the  sin- 
gular nayaouhy  substitute  its  plural  noyaohuant  and  the  verb 
would  be  nikinilapopolhuia.  If  I  meant  to  say  that  I  forgive 
an  injury  done  to  me,  without  expressing  the  person  whom  I 


forgive,  the  paiticle  ie  mmt  be  used,  and  tbe  verb  would  be 

From  the  same  verb  and  the  word  ilatlaeaUi,  a  sin,  is 
fonned  the  compounded  word  tlatlacolpopothuia,  to  forgive 
sins.  If  I  express  whom  I  forgive,  I  will  use  the  compound 
|>«)noun  nik,  if  there  be  but  one  person,  and  nikin,  if  moie 
than  one  person.  I  have  forgiven  my  son  his  offences -(or- 
sins),  onxkilatlaeolpopolhma  in  nopiUzin.  If  I  forgive  my 
sons,  onikin  must  be  substituted  in  the  verb  for  onifc,  and 
napilhuan  (plural)  for  napiUzin. 

Thus  far  I  have  extracted  the  facts  and  the  most  general 
rules  from  the  grammar  of  Father  Paredes.  It  seems  to  me 
ibat  a  clearer  and  moro  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
may  be  taken,  by  considering  the,  so  called,  particles  of  transi- 
tion, including  the  particles  (€,  tla,  and  tetla,  as  the  objective 
cases  of  the  several  pronouns*  And  the  genmd  rule  will  be 
that,  in  aU  the  active  verbs  which  have  one  or  more  objects  not 
mcorporated  in  the  body  of  the  verb  (as  in  tbe  verb  cakMr 
hua,  to  make  shoes),  such  object  is  always,  and  without  a 
single  exception,  indicated  by  the  insertion  of  the  abov«. 
mentbned  particles  of  transition,  or,  as  I  say,  of  the  objective 
case  of  tbe  pronoun. 

In  that  view  of  the  subject,  neck,  Uch,  and  mix,  amtch, 
are  the  objective  cases,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  pronouns 
of  the  first  and  second  person.  And  the  objective  case  of  the 
third  person  is  expressed,  accordinj;  to  circumstances,  either 
by  fe,  W,  (pi.  kin),  or  by  ie,  tla,  ietla.  JT,  Ari,  kin,  are  always 
used,  when  the  object  of  the  verb,  whether  it  be  animate  or 
inanimate,  is  specially  designated  and  named.  In  all  the 
other  cases,  te,  tla,  or  tetla  are  used,  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  already  stated.  In  every  case,  the  pronouns  in  their 
said  objective  case,  are  always  united  with  that  pronoun 
which  is  the  agent,  or  in  the  nommative  case.  And  if  the 
verb  has  two  objects,  one  specially  expressed  and  the  other 
Bot,  this  will  be  indicated  by  the  union  of  the  objectives  jt 
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and  ie,  or  Jc  and  tla^  with  the  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case. 
There  is  -not  a  single  illustration  in  Paredes'  grammar  which 
does  not  agree  with  these  principles. 

The  pronouns  of  reflective  verbs  are  formed  in  a  difl»rent 
way,  and  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  the  pronouns 
ni,  ti,  iiCf  with  the  possessive  pronouns.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Singular, 
let  pers.         2d  pers.      3d  pers. 

tino  timo  mo 

I  myself,    thou  thyself,    he  him- 
self, 


Plural. 
Ist  pers.      2d  pers.  3d  pers. 
iinio           amo  mo 
we  our-      ye  your-  they  them- 
selves,        selves,  selves. 


with  which  pronouns  prefixed  to  the  verb,  all  reflective  verbs 
(such  as,  I  wash  myself,  thou  washest  thyself,  fac.,)  are  in 
other  respects  conjugated  like  other  verbs. 

The  passive  voice  is  very  generally  expressed  by  convert- 
ing it  into  an  active  form,  through  the  means  of  the  objective 
cases  of  the  three  persons,  viz.  nechy  mitz,  ki,  for  the  singular, 
and  techf  atnech,  Jciriy  for  the  plural,  omitting  the  pronoun  of 
the  third  person  which  is  the  implied  subject  or  nominative. 
It  b  admitted  by  the  grammarians,  that  resort  must  be  had  to 
that  active  form,  when  the  subject  or  agent  is  expressed,  that 
such  sentence  as,  "  I  am  loved  by  God,"  or,  "  God  is  loved 
by  me,"  or,  "  I  have  been  struck  by  some  one,"  must  be 
expressed  by  the  active  forms,  "  God  loves  me,  I  love  God, 
some  one  has  struck  me."  And  in  that  form  the  verb  m&y 
be  conjugated  thus : 


Nechtlazotla      (/A^y  implied)  me  love,    means, 

I  am  loved. 

MitzUazotla      ( 

do. 

)  thee  love,      do. 

thou  art  loved. 

Kitlazotla,         ( 

do. 

)  him  love,       do. 

he  is  loved. 

Techtlazolla,     ( 

do. 

)  us  love,         do. 

we  are  loVed. 

Amechtlazotla  ( 

do. 

)  your  love,      do. 

ye  are  loved. 

Kitlazotla,         ( 

do. 

)  them  love,     do. 

they  are  loved. 

But  there  is  also  a  proper  passive  voice,  conjugated  with 
the  ordinary  pronouns,  ni,  ti,  &c.     This  is  formed  generally 
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by  adding  the  particle  lo  to  the  present  of  the  active.  Thus,  I 
count,  nipohua ;  I  am  counted,  nipohualo.  Yet  if  the  present 
of  the  indicative  ends  in  a  vowel  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  final 
vowel  is  generally  suppressed,  and  lo  substituted :  nipoloa,  I 
lose ;  nipololo,  I  am  lost.  If  the  verbs  in  the  active  end  in  ka  or 
hi,  that  termination  b  in  the  passive  converted  into  ko :  maJcay 
to  give ;  mako,  to  be  given.  If  they  end  in  na  or  ni,  this 
termination  in  the  passive  may  be  converted  into  no ;  or  lo 
may  be  substituted  for  the  final  vowel :  ana,  to  take ;  anOy  or 
afui2o,*to  be  taken.  The  preterite  is  always  formed  by  adding 
c  to  the  present  of  the  passive ;  thus  the  verbs  which,  in  the 
present,  were  nipololo,  mako,  ano,  analo,  will  m  the  preterite 
be  nipololocy  makoc,  anoc,  analoc.  The  passive  verb  must  in 
every  other  respect  be  conjugated  according  to  the  rules  given 
for  the  active. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  this  passive  is 
to  be  used  in  prefe)rence  to  the  active  form!  Rules  are  not 
given  for  all  cases ;  some  are  rather  obscure ;  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  a  proper  knowledge  cannot  be  attained  otherwise 
than  by  usage  and  practice. 

It  appears,  however,  that  when  the  person  who,  in  the 
active  form,  is  the  subject  or  agent,  is  not  expressed,  either  the 
passive  or  the  active  form  may  be  used.  Thus  the  verb  "  to 
bite  "  is  quahui.  If  I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  been  bit,  with- 
out saying  by  whom,  this  may  be  expressed  passively,  ont- 
quahuiloc ;  or  in  the  active  form,  onechquahuique,  viz.,  they 
have  bitten  me. 

Another  general  rule  is,  that,  if  the  verb  in  the  active 
form  has  two  objects,  a  thing  and  a  person,  this  person,  if  the 
passive  form  be  adopted,  will  become  the  nominative  of  the 
sentence.  Thus  the  verb,  to  give  (maca),  has  two  objects,  the 
thing  given  and  the  person  to  whom  given.  Two  reals  are 
in  Mexican,  ome  iominf  If  I  mean  to  express  m  the  passive 
form  the  sentence,  "  they  have  given  me  two  reals,"  I  cannot 
say,  *<  two  reals  have  been  given  to  me ;"  but  I  must  say. 
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animaeac  am€  taminy  I  have  been  given  two  reals.  TlaxeaUt 
meui&  bread*  If  I  meui  to  say  in  the  passive  form,  generally, 
that  bread  is  given,  without  expressing  by  whom,  or  to  whom, 
I  must  say,  tethxcalmaco :  the  particle  te  is  prefixed  in  order 
to  indicate  that  the  bread  is  given  to  some  person^  If  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  expressed,  for  instance,  the  poor, 
I  cannot,  in  the  passive  form,  say  Aat  bread  wilf  be  given  to 
the  poor ;  but  that  they  (the  poor)  will  he  given  bread,  iiax^ 
cabnacozke. 

Father  Tapia  Zenteno  expressly  states  that  there  is  no 
such  verb  in  the  Mexican  language  as  the  substantive  verb 
ser ;  and  that  it  is  impossible,  on  that  account,  to  express  in 
Mexican  the  sentence  applied  to  God,  '<  Ego  sum  qui  som."* 
And  he  adds  that  this  defect  is  common  to  most  other  Indiiui 
languages.  Father  Paredes  seems  to  confine  the  deficiency 
to  the  present  of  the  verb.  It  appears  by  the  illustrations 
given,  that,  as  in  \he  language  of  our  own^  Indians,  the  sub- 
stantive verb  is  simply  omitted ;  but  the  absolute  pronoun  is 
generally  used.  For  "  I  am  a  sinner,"  '<  thou  art  my  father," 
they  say,  nehtuitl  nitlatlacoani,  I  sinner ;  tehuatl  in  iinoiatzinf 
thou  the  my  father.  In  both  instances  the  pronoun  is  em- 
phatically twice  repeated :  nehtiatl  m,  myself  I }  tehuatl  ii, 
thyself  thou.  And  if  an  adjective  be  annexed  to  the  substan- 
tive, the  pronoun  is  prefixed  to  each  word.  Thou  art  a  good 
Governor,  tehuatl  tigualK  titlatoani ;  literally,  ^<  thyself,  thou 
good,  thou  Governor."  I  am  a  great  sinner,  nehuatl  nihuei 
niilatlacoani ;  literally,  "  myself,  I  great,  I  sinner." 

The  signification  of  verbs  may  be  modified  in  various 
ways.  Amongst  these  modificadons,  are  those  which  the 
grammarians  call  gerundive  conjugations,  and  the  verbs  which 
they  designate  by  the  names  of  compulsive,  applicative,  rev- 
wential,  habitual  and  fi:equentative. 

By  gerundive  conjugations,  are  nftant  these  forms :  I  am 
going  to  do  such  a  thing,  and,  I  come  firom,  or,  I  have  been. 
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doing  such  a  thing ;  I  am  going  to  eat ;  I  come  from,  or,  I 
have  done  eating. 

The  first  form  consists  in  adding  to  the  present  of  the  verb 
the  {Murtiele  to  for  the  preterite,  the  particle  iiuh  Qn  the  plural 
tihm)  for  the  present  and  future,  and  the  particle  H  (plural 
tin)  for  the  imperative.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  equivalent 
for  the  preterite :  onitlapohuato  is  rendered  into  Spanish  by 
^<  Yo  foi  &  contar,"  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  sec* 
<iDd  form.  Nitlapohuaiiuh  means,  I  am  going,  or,  I  will  go 
to  count.  The  present  (nt  fiiture  of  the  verb  yauh,  to  go, 
viz.,  niauh  or  niaz,  may  be  prefixed  to  nitlapohuatiuh. 

In  the  second  form  (I  come  from),  the  particle  co  b 
added  to  the  present  of  the  verb  for  the  present  and  preterite ; 
imithpohuaco,  I  come  from,  or,  I  have  done  counting.  The 
particle  kiuk  is  added  for  the  imperfect;  nitlapohuaJciuk. 
And  the  particle  ki  is  added  for  the  imperative.  The  proper 
tense  of  the  verb  huaUauh,  to  come,  may  be  prefixed. 

The  compulsive  form  corresponds  with  that  which,  m  the 
languages  of  our  Indians,  we  call  the  causative  form.  With 
some  variations,  the  Mexican  form  consists  in  adding  to  the 
present  of  the  verb  the  particle  tia^  or  tlia.  Thus  fixun 
nemiy  to  live,  is  formed  nemitiay  to  vivify,  or  to  give  life. 
From  nenemi,  to  go,  to  walk,  is  formed  nenemiltiaf  to  make 
one  go,  to  drive,  applied  to  animals.  Several  verbs  form  thm 
compulsive  irregularly :  that  of  huallauhy  to  come,  is  Ako/- 
Atfica,  to  make  come,  to  draw.  The  verb  itta  has  three  com* 
pulsives ;  itialtia,  to  make  one  see  something ;  iitiltiay  to 
point  out  the  object ;  itxiUtia^  to  point  out  the  place  whence 
the  object  may  be  seen. 

Applicative  verbs  refer  the  action  to  another  person :  he 
has  made  a  coat  for  my  son  ;  I  have  made  a  house  for  him. 
They  are  formed  generally  by  adding  the  particle  lia  to  the 
original  verb,  omitting  the  final  a  of  this  if  it  ends  in  ia,  and 
if  it  ends  in  on,  substituting  for  this  huia  or  aJhvia ;  besides 
which  there  are  many  irregularities.     The  change  of  signifi* 
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cation  produced  by  that  species  of  verb  is  not  uniform.  To 
say  that  some  one  has  built  a  house,  the  verb  will  be  anilr- 
chiuh ;  but  in  order  to  say  that  h3  has  built  the  house  for 
somebody,  the  applicative  onikchihutU  b  used.  To  laugh  is 
huetzca ;  the  applicative  huetzkilia  means,  to  laugh  at  some- 
body. Caki  means,  to  hear ;  its  applicative  cakilia  means, 
"  to  grant  a  petition."  The  applicative  of  tVoa,  to  say,  to 
speak,  is  italhuia,  or,  prefixing  the  particle  tetla,  ietkUalhuiaj 
which  means,  to  speak  for  others,  to  be  their  advocate.  From 
nahuatl,  the  general  name  for  the  Mexican  language,  and  itoa, 
is  formed  the  compound  verb  nahuatlatoa,  to  have  the  office 
of  interpreter ;  the  applicative  of  which  (prefixing  ^e)  is  iena- 
huatlatalhuiay  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  for  another. 

Reverential  verbs  are  peculiar  to  the  Mexican  language. 
But  the  signs  by  which  reverence  is  expressed  pervade  the 
whole  language,  and  are  applied  to  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs, 
particles,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  word.  This  sentence,  God 
by  his  omnipotence  has  created  by  himself  all  his  creatures,  is 
expressed  in  Mexican  as  follows:  in  Totecuiyo^ztn  Dios 
in  icenhuelitliztica^ztnco,  inomBitzinco  oquimmochihuilitotno, 
oquimmoyocolili^ztno  in  cemixquichtintzi^zin  in  itlachihualtzi- 
tzinhuBXi,  All  the  parts  of  words  which  are  in  italics  are 
reverential.  Were  they  struck  out,  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence would  be  grammatical  and  perfectly  intelligible,  convey- 
ing precisely  the  same  meanmg,  reverence  excepted,  as  the 
sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  Deity  alone  that  this  homage  of 
respect  was  paid.  These  reverential  expressions,  which,  as 
will  be  perceived  by  the  above  example,  extended  to  every 
word  in  the  language,  were  used  in  reference  to  father,  mother, 
kin,  priests,  noblemen,  and,  in  fact,  by  the  inferior  class  to  all 
their  superiors. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  those  reverential  terms, 
it  has  already  been  stated  that  all  the  nouns  were  made 
reverential  by  the  addition  of  the  particle  iziriy  plur.  tzitzm^ 
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or  tzintliy  plur.  tzitzintin.  The  same  rule  generally  applies 
to  pronouns,  and  with  some  varieties  (generally  tzinco)  to 
particles.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  verbs,  respecting  which 
several  rules  and  exceptions  are  given,  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion here,  but  which  must  be  strictly  observed  in  practice. 
For  at  thb  time  these  terms  are,  by  courtesy,  in  general  use 
amongst  equals ;  and  a  deficiency  in  their  proper  application 
is  considered  by  the  more  polished  Indians  as  a  proof  of  ill- 
breedmg  and  vulgarity.  The  fundamental  and  most  general 
rules  are  these : 

The  pronouns  used  for  reverential  verbs,  and  through 
which  they  are  conjugated,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
reflective  verbs,  viz. : 


Singular, 
let  pen.  2d  pen.  3d  pen. 
If  the  verb  be  neuter,     nino    timo       mo 
Ifact  and  object  sing.,  ^nikno  tikmo      mo 
«      "       ^'     plur.,  S  nikino  tikimmo  kimmo 


Plural 
let  pen.  2d  pen.    3d  pen. 
tito      amno       mo 
tikto    ankimroo  kiramo 
tikinto  ankimmo  kimmo 


The  verb  is  not  thereby  made  reflective,  but  preserves 
the  same  signification  as  if  not  reverential. 

The  intransitive  reverentials  are  said  to  be  formed  from 
their  compulsive  form,  and  the  active  fiom  their  applicative. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  particle  tia  or  Uia  is,  in  the  neuter 
verb,  reverential :  the  particle  lia  or  huta  added  to  the  present 
of  the  mdicative  of  the  transitive  verb,  and  the  particle  izinoa 
added  to  the  reflective,  makes  the  verb  reverential.  The 
same  last-mentioned  particle  added  to  the  other  above-men- 
tioned reverential  verbs  implies  a  still,  greater  degree  of  rev- 
erence. 

The  verb  yoli  means,  to  live ;  he  lives  is  likewise  yoK ; 
making  it  reverential,  he  lives  becomes  moyottiia.  To  sleep, 
or  he  sleeps,  is  cochi ;  he  sleeps  (a  lord  or  priest),  mocochiiia. 
Thou  art  hungry,  is  titeocihui;  speakmg  to  a  superior  it  is 
tknoteocihuiHa. 
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And  in  the  case  c^  transitive  verbs,  to  love  is  ilatoilaj 
with  reverence,  tlasoiiUa ;  to  take  km,  with  reverence,  Jcuilia, 
&c.  Exceptions :  iolooy  to  swallow,  with  reverence  toloUia ; 
ka,  to  eat,  with  reverence  kaUia. 

Compulsive  and  applicative  verbs  may  also  become  rever- 
ential ;  and  this  is  formed  by  converting  the  final  a  of  the 
present  into  ilia. 

HaUtual  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  ni  to  the  pres«it  of 
the  indicative  of  the  ordinary  verb  ;  and  they  are  used  only 
in  that  tense :  niilapohuani,  I  have  the  habit  of  counting,  or, 
I  am  used  to  count. 

Frequentative  verbs  are  foimed  by  doubling  the  first  syl- 
lable ;  but  their  signification  varies,  meaning  sometimes  inten- 
sity of  action,  sometimes  repetition  of  action,  times,  or  places. 
General  rules  cannot  be  given  in  that  respect ;  and  the  proper 
meaning  cannot  be  learned  otherwise  than  by  usage  and  prac- 
tice. Akuia,  to  be  content;  aahuiuy  to  be  very  content. 
ChocOf  to  shed  tears,  to  cry ;  chochoca,  to  cry  repeatedly. 
Ahuihia  and  ketxa,  to  go  in  and  out ;  aahuiUia  and  keketzOy 
to  go  in  and  out  repeatedly  (speaking  of  an  idle  boy). 

The  principal  irregular  verbs  are  cm,  to  stand  (estar)  ; 
yoifA,  to  go ;  huallauh  and  huitZy  to  come. 

The  verb  ca  is  conjugated  with  the  pronouns  ni,  ti,  &c. 
Present  indicative,  nica,  iica,  ca,  &c.,  adding  te  in  the  plural. 
Imperfect,  nicatca.  Future,  niez,  iitz,  yez,  be,  adding  ke 
b  the  plural.  Second  and  third  persons  of  imperative,  tnaxie, 
maye,  addmg  can  in  the  plural. 

Verb  yauh,  to  go,  b  also  conjugated  with  the  pronouns 
m,  ^t,  be.  Present  indicative,  niauk,  tiauh,  yauk ;  plur. 
tikui,  ankui,  kuu  Imperfect,  nihuia.  Preterite,  ania,  be, 
adding  ke  m  the  plural.  Future,  niaz,  be,  adding  ke  in  the 
plural. 

Huattanh,  to  come.  This  verb  is  compounded  from  the 
verb  yauh  and  from  the  particle  hual,  which  means,  towards. 
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It  b  conjugated  like  the  verb  yauh.  Its  preterite  b  onihur 
atta ;  and  its  future,  nihuaUaz, 

The  verb  hu^z  bas  but  two  tenses :  the  present,  nihuUxy 
to  which  e  k  added  in  the  plural ;  and  the  preterite,  onihuitziu 

The  verbs  which  signify,  to  be,  to  go,  to  come,  are  often 
compounded  with  other  verbs.  Their  roeanmg  b,  I  am  eat- 
ing, I  went  crying,  I  came  singing ;  and  they  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  other  verbs,  I  am  going  to  sbg,  or,  I 
come  from  singing. 

In  order  to  compound  them,  first  put  down  the  preterite 
of  the  verb,  eating,  crying,  be;  omit  the  prefixed  o;  and 
add  the  particle  h',  with  the  verb,  to  be,  to  go,  to  come,  in  its 
proper  tense  and  person.  « 

Thus,  in  order  to  form  the  compound  verb,  I  am  preach- 
tog  (estoy  predicando)  :  the  verb  to  preach  b  iemachtia,  and 
its  preterite  tetnachti ;  to  thb  add  the  particle  ti,  temachtiti  ; 
add  thereto  the  first  person  of  the  present  of  the  verb  ca  (es- 
tar),  viz.,  ccr,  then  prefix  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  m; 
and  you  will  have  the  verb  nitemachtitieay  I  am  preaching. 
Which  verb  b  conjugated  through  all  the  tenses  and  persons, 
varying  accordingly  the  verb  ea.  In  the  same  manner  the 
verbs  meaning,  I  go  preaching,  I  come  preaching,  are  formed 
by  substituting  for  the  verb  ca,  to  be,  the  verbs  yovA,  to  go, 
and  huaUauky  to  come,  in  their  proper  tenses :  I  will  go,  niaz 
(fiiture  of  youA),  and  nitemachiiaZy  1  will  go  preaching ;  I 
came  preaching,  nitemachtilihuallaya,  huaUaya  being  the  pre- 
terite imperfect  of  the  verb  huaUauh,  to  come. 

The  pronouns  of  these  verbs  are  nu:,  nikin,  if  the  first 
verb  b  active ;  or  the  corresponding  m,  be,  if  the  verb  b 
not  active. 

Observe  that  the  verb  ca,  first  person  present  nica,  does 
not  mean  I  am,  whi6h  substantive  verb  is  wanted  in  the  Mexi- 
can. It  means  (Mily,  to  stand,  to  be  in  a  place  (estar)  ;  and 
with  the  prefixed  particle  on,  it  means,  to  have :  there  b  bread, 
onca  tIaxcaUi ;  there  will  be  maiase,  anyez  tlaoOi. 
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Other  verbs  are  compounded  by  intercalating  the  particle 
ca.  The  verb  qaallani  means,  to  be  angry  ;  its  preterite  is  qiM" 
Ian ;  adding  to  it  ca  and  the  verb  itta,  to  see ;  and  prefixing 
the  proper  pronoun,  we  have  nicqualancaitta  in  ncyaouhy  I 
look  with  anger  on  my  enemy,  or,  I  am  angry  with  my  enemy. 
The  last  verb  itta  is  conjugated  through  its  tenses  and  per- 
sons ;  the  qualan  remains  invariable. 

Imeparabk  Particles. 

Various  mseparable  particles  may  be  united  with  nouns, 
with  the  possessive  pronouns,  and  with  verbs.  They  have 
generally  the  character  of  prepositions,  but  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  word  with  which  they  are  combined. 

Five  of  these  cannot  be  united  with  any  other  words  than 
the  possessive  pronouns,  no^  mo,  i ;  plur.  to,  amOy  in,  or  im. 
But,  when  thus  united  with  the  third  persons  of  such  pronouns, 
they  may  then  be  combined  with  nouns. 

These  five  particles  are,  pal,  by,  for  the  sake  of.  Lnpal- 
izinco  in  notahenotahuan,  by,  or  for  the  sake  of,  my  fathers. 
(Pal  is  there  united  with  in,  third  person  plural  of  the  pos- 
sessive, and  the  reverential  tzinco  is  added  in  reference  to 
fiithers :  literally,  their  for  the  sake  the  my  fathers.)  Pavnpa, 
which,  as  interrogative,  means  "why,"  and  in  answering, 
"  because."  Huan,  in  company  with.  Tloc,  near,  adjacent. 
Icampa,  behind. 

Nine  particles  are  immediately  united  only  with  nouns ; 
but  when  thus  compounded,  the  possessive  pronouns  may  be 
prefixed.  The  nouns  ending  in  il,  ili,  li,  in,  lose,  as  usual, 
these  terminations.  Verbal  nouns  ending  in  Ic  or  Tci,  and 
those  ending  in  hua,  e,  o,  add  ca  when  thus  compounded. 

These  prepositions  are  k  and  Jeo,  in,  within  ;  tleil,  fire,  tleco, 
in  the  fire  ;  acaUi,  a  ship,  acalco,  in  the  ship,  (acaUi,  a  water- 
house,  from  catti,  house,  and  ail,  water ;  atl  losing  its  termi- 
nation tl  in  compounded  words). 
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Nal  and  naico  are  compounded  only  with  atl^  water ; 
anal  analco,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  or  of  the  river.  Can 
means  place ;  JcaUiy  good,  JcakaUy  a  good  place.  Michin, 
a  fishy  whence  tnichhuay  lord  of  fishes ;  and  thence  michhua' 
can,  the  place  of  the  lords  of  fishes,  that  is  to  say,  mechoacan, 
Tla  means  abundance  ;  xochitl,  a  flower,  xochitla,  a  flower- 
garden.  Teuh  is  an  adverb,  which  means,  in  like  or  similar 
manner.  The  particles  n  and  yait,  refer  to  locality  ;  nemt, 
to  live,  nemian,  the  place  where  one  lives  (derived  from 
nemia,  the  imperfect  of  the  verb).  Cochi,  to  sleep,  noco* 
chian,  my  bed.  From  ceuh,  preterite  of  the  verb  ceAm,  is 
formd  aihyan,  place  of  rest ;  in  iccuhyan  in  ail  (literally,  the 
it  rests  where  the  water),  the  place  where  the  water  ceases  to 
run,  or  in  which  it  falls. 

Nine  other  particles  may  be  united  either  with  nouns  or 
pronouns. 

Pan  means,  in,  on,  above.  This  as  well  as  the  other 
particles  which  have  the  character  of  prepositions,  may  be 
combined  with  every  person  of  the  possessive  pronoun :  no- 
pofi,  on  me,  mapany  on,  or,  above  thee ;  tjpan,  above  him,  or 
it ;  topan,  above  us,  amopan,  above  you,  inpan,  above  them. 
It  may  also  be  combined  with  nouns  :  tlatlacolpan  tinemi,  in 
sin  thou  livest ;  apan  amic  in  noteachcauhy  water  in  died  he 
the  my  elder  brother.  In  this  last  example,  apan  means, 
"  water  in  ;"  a,  is  '*»water,"  from  ail,  which,  in  composition, 
loses  its  termination  tl.  But  there  are  cases  where  that  par- 
ticle pan  must  be  united  to  the  pronoun  in  preference  to 
the  noun.  In  the  sentence,  "above  the  mountain,"  you 
must  say,  ipan  in  tepetl,  it  above  the  mountain,  and  not  in 
tepetlpan. 

Tlan  means,  with,  next ;  and  is  generally  united  with  the 
noun  by  the  particle  ti ;  nocaUithn,  next  to  my  house ;  t^e- 
iitlany  adjacent  to  the  mountain.  In  both  cases  tlan  is  united 
by  ti  with  the  precedmg  noun,  my  house,  the  mountiain  ;  tC" 
petly  mountain,  being  compounded,  loses  its  final  (L 
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Cfa  is  also  united  to  the  noun  by  the  conjunctive  particle 
H ;  and  it  means  the  instrument  with  which  an  act  has  been 
perpetrated ;  if  a  man  has  wounded  another  with  a  stone  it  is, 
tetica  (from  tetly  a  stone)  ;  if  with  a  stick,  it  will  be,  qttauh' 
iica.  United  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  ca  means,  for,  for 
the  sake  of,  concerning. 

Tech  means,  in  ;  huic,  huicpa,  opposite,  against ;  tzahn^ 
between;  nqpantla,  in  the  middle  of;  nahiuic  (like  tloc)y 
means,  next,  adjacent.  Icpac  means,  upon,  above ;  and  it  is 
united  with  nouns  by  the  particle  ii. 

There  are  also  some  particles  derived  from  certain  nouns 
which  may  be  united  with  pronouns  or  nouns.  • 

From  ixtli,  face,  visage,  are  derived  ixco^  on  the  face  or 
surface ;  nixco,  on  my  face ;  atlixcoy  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  (this  case  is  an  exception,  in  which  all,  water,  though 
compounded,  does  not  lose  its  final  tl).  tcpcm^  ixtla,  ixtlaiiy 
before,  in  presence  of,  both  derived  from  ixtli,  united  with  pan 
or  tla. 

From  ititly  the  belly,  is  derived  t/tc,  within ;  UiiiCy  within 
some  person  ;  tlaitic,  within  something ;  atliiic,  within  the 
water. 

Tepotztli  and  cuitlapanili  both  mean,  shoulder,  back ; 
whence  are  derived  tepotzco  (united  with  the  noun  by  the 
conjunctive  participle  co)  and  cuiilapany  both  of  which  mean, 
behind. 

The  particle  po,  alone  or  compounded,  may  be  united 
with  nouns  and  possessive  pronouns,  and  means  equality  or 
similarity ;  nehuatl  nimopoy  I  am  thy  equal.  Compounded 
with  huan  it  means,  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  nearly  related. 
From  that  particle  is  derived  the  verb  poiiay  which  means  to 
equalize  ;  onimitznopoti,  I  have  made  thee  my  equal. 

Verbal  nouns,  ending  in  ni  and  corresponding  with  the 
Latin  tOTy  triXy  are  formed  by  adding  m  to  the  present :  from 
nemiy  to  live,  neminiy  the  Uving ;  from  ilatlacoay  to  sin,  ilatla" 
coaniy  sinner ;  from  cakchihuay  to  make  shoes,  cakchihuani, 
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shoemaker ;  from  centlatiaj  to  unite,  tlaeenilaUani,  he  who 
collects  inanimate  things. 

Verbal  nouns  ending  in  oni,  coirespond  with  the  Latin 
bUis  or  du8 ;  tJatotla,  to  lore,  tlasotlaonif  amiable,  worthy  to 
be  loved ;  makuiziiUay  to  honor,  adding  to  this  lo  for  the 
passive,  and  nt,  mahuiztUUoniy  respectable.  From  tlaxcalUf 
bread  or  tortilla,  and  chihua,  to  make,  tlaxcalchihualoniy  the 
instrument  with  which  bread  or  tcHtillas  are  made.  From 
mikiy  to  die,  mikoani,  cause  of  death,  poison. 

Verbal  nouns  ending  in  tli,  liy  have  the  same  meaning  as 
our  participle  past,  something  which  is  loved,  seen,  &c.  They 
are  formed  by  converting  the  o  of  the  passive  into  li  or  i/t, 
and  prefixing  the  particle  t/a,  which  designates  things.  From 
inayaloy  passive  of  t'haya,  to  conceal,  is  formed  tlainayalli,  a 
thing  concealed ;  fix)m  teko,  passive  of  teki,  to  cut,  tlatektli, 
a  thing  cut  ofL 

Other  verbal  nouns  ending  in  tli,  are  formed  from  the 
preterite  tenses  ending  in  uh,  x,  z,  n,  iz.  From  ptmk,  da- 
pouhiliy  a  thing  counted :  from  inaxy  preterite  of  inayn,  to 
conceal,  ilainaxtli,  a  thing  concealed.  Some  are  irregulars  : 
cuiy  to  cut,  ilacuicuiy  to  cut  a  stone  or  beam  ;  tlacuieuitly  a 
stone  or  beam  cut  or  worked. 

Verbal  noiins  ending  in  liztli,  are  very  common  ;  and 
signify  the  act  of  doing  something.  From  tlasotlay  to  love, 
ietlasotlaliztliy  the  act  of  loving,  love.  They  are  formed  from 
the  future,  changing  z  into  liztli ;  from  nemi,  nemiliztli,  life. 
Those  ending  in  ca  and  hi  convert  it  into  TcUiztti ;  firom  miki, 
to  die,  mikiliztliy  death. 

In  these  verbal  nouns  a  distinction  is  always  carefully 
made  between  active  and  passive ;  whether  by  the  word  lave 
is  meant  the  love  I  have  for  another,  or  the  love  which  an- 
other has  for  me ;  generally,  whether  the  act  is  from  me  to 
another,  or  fiom  another  to  me.  The  first  is  active,  and  in 
this  case  b  expressed  by  the  verbal  nouns  ending  in  Kztli; 
the  other  is  passive,  and  is  expressed  by  verbal  nouns  ending 
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in  oca.  These  are  formed  by  adding  ca  to  the  passive  of  the 
verb  and  prefixing  the  possessive  pronouns  nOy  mo^  i,  he. 
The  verb  mahuizpoloa  means,  to  disgrace,  to  dishonor :  the 
disgrace  inflicted  by  me  upon  another  is  mahuizpoloaUztU ; 
that  inflicted  by  another  on  me  is  nomahuizpoloca :  this  last 
expression  is  derived  from  the  passive  mahuizpololo^  to  which 
is  added  ca,  and  prefixed  the  possessive  pronoun  no.  The 
particles  te  and  tla  are  inserted  in  compounding  these  verbal 
nouns,  in  the  same  cases  and  on  the  same  principles  as  in 
verbs.  Those  ending  in  ca  may  also  be  formed  from  neutral 
verbs  and  from  adjectives  ending  in  k,  c.  From  yoli,  to  live, 
noyolca,  my  food ;  from  iztac,  white,  iztaca,  whiteness. 

Verbal  nouns  corresponding  with  the  participle  of  the 
present,  "  he  who  loves,"  are  formed  firOm  the  preterite  of  the 
indicative,  omitting  its  first  vowel  o,  and  prefixing  te  or  ila 
when  the  verbs  are  active.  Cuiloa  is  the  root  of  the  veib 
tlacuilooy  to  paint  something ;  the  preterite  is  oilacuih,  fi:om 
which  ilacuilOf  the  painter.  In  the  verbs,  the  preterite  of 
which  ends  in  A,  x,  z,  n,  c,  the  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  add- 
ing Jci  to  such  preterite.  The  preterite  of  mikiy  to  die,  is  mikf 
from  which  miTckiy  the  dead. 

Nouns  ending  in  yotl  or  oil  are  abstract  substantives.  They 
are  formed  bom  nouns  ending  in  tZ,  iliy  »n,  by  changing  these 
terminations  into  yotl.  From  Teotly  God,  teoyotl,  the  Di- 
vinity ;  from  tatli,  father,  tayotly  paternity.  Other  nouns 
ending  in  ky  ki,  Aua,  e,  o,  and  some  others,  add  cayotl.  From 
coztiky  yellow,  coztikayotly  yellow  color ;  from  topUe,  an  al- 
guacil,  topilecayotl,  the  office  of  alguacil ;  from  Auet,  great, 
kueicayotly  greatness. 

Some  derivatives  are  formed  from  nouns  ending  in  otl  by 
omitting  the  final  tl.  From  tenyotly  fame,  tenyo,  a  famous 
person ;  and  verbs  are  formed  from  this  by  adding  to  it  tia  : 
tenyoiioy  to  give  fame,  to  render  famous. 

Nouns  ending  in  hua,  e,  o,  are  called  possessive  and  sig- 
nify, possession,  dominion.     They  are  formed  by  changing 
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die  final  tl  or  the  final  tU  preceded  hy  a  vowel  iDto  hua ; 
those  ending  in  itl  preceded  by  a  vowel  by  chani^ing  Ul  into 
ye ;  thoee  ending  in  2K  by  changing  this  into  le ;  those  ending 
in  other  termbatioas,  if  it  be  a  consonant,  by  adding  either 
Atia  or  e ;  if  ending  in  a  Towel,  by  adding  Atca.  From  coffi, 
house,  ccUcj  master  of  the  house ;  firom  UanUif  tooth,  tfone,  he 
who  has  teeth  (applied  to  infants)  ;  from  atly  water,  «Aifo,  the 
Lord  of  water ;  from  tepetl,  mountam,  tepehuOf  Lord  of  tlie 
mountain.  (These  are  names  given  to  people  or  inhabitants 
of  some  district  or  to,wn.)  From  iUmatii^  a  cloak,  iilmakimt 
he  who  wears  a  cloak. 

From  the  nouns  expressing  the  names  of  districts  or  cities, 
ate  fonned  other  nouns  which  signify  the  inhabitants  of  such 
places ;  and  they  are  generally  terminated  in  cail.  From 
Mexico  or  Teacoco,  Mexicatlznd  Tezcocatl ;  from  Cholollatiy 
Chohltecail ;  from  Michkuacan,  Michhuacatl ;  fix)m  ^cmhtu 
Uan,  ^auktUlantUicatl. 

There  are  verbs  ending  in  ti  and  tia  which  are  fonned 
fiocn  nouns,  and  when  neuter,  mean,  to  make  oneself,  to  be* 
come  that  which  is  signified  by  the  noun  fiom  which  such 
verb  is  derived.  And  if  to  such  verb  the  termination  Ua  be 
added,  the  verb  will  become  active  and  mean  that  the  action 
applies  to  another.  Thus  fiom  JcaOi,  good,  is  formed  kalti  or 
halday  to  become  good ;  and  fiom  this,  kaltilia,  to  make  an- 
oAer  good.  But  the  verbs  ending  in  tia  derived  from  sub* 
stantive  nouns,  when  active,  signify  to  supply  or  to  provide  ; 
cafit,  house,  caUioy  to  provide  a  house.  If  the  verb  be  reflec- 
tive, it  means  to  appropriate  or  to  use  the  thing ;  menocaltia 
in  tnocal,  I  appropriate  to  myself,  or  I  use  thy  house.  When 
the  preterite  of  the  derived  verb  terminates  in  ticy  adjectives 
ave  sometimes  formed.  Tetl,  a  stone,  teii  or  teiiOj  to  become 
hard,  tetiCy  hard  (as  a  stone)  ;  from  itzti,  to  become  cold, 
iiztiCf  any  thing  cold.  The  verbs  ending  in  tt,  iia  are  gen- 
etaSy  formed  fnrni  nouns  ending  in  tl,  iK,  h,  in,  which  are 
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converted  into  ti  at  tia.  NoUbs  ending  in  ki  form  the  vetb  by 
converting  Jet  into  Jcatu 

Other  verbs  ending  in  kuia  signify  workmg  with,  or  trans- 
fer the  quality  to  some  other  object.  And  such  verbs  are 
formed  by  converting  the  terminations  tl,  dij  U,  in,  mto  huia ; 
and  by  adding  huia  to  nouns  of  other  terminations.  Lstatlf 
salt,  iztahuia  to  salt  (meat) ;  teocuitlatly  silver,  teocuitlahuiaj 
to  plate  with  silver. 

It  appears  that  when  words  are  compounded  together,  the 
noun  which  is  placed  first  loses  its  final  termination  ;  but  m 
other  respects  the  words  remain  entire.  In  this  mode  of  com- 
pounding words,  the  Mexican  language  seems  to  differ  fit>m 
that  of  the  Algonguin  Tribes.  In  this,  three,  four  or  more 
words  are  often  compounded  into  a  single  word,  which  pre- 
serves only  one  syllable  of  each  of  the  words  which  contribute 
to  its  formation.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  union  of  the  nom- 
inative and  objective  cases  of  the  pronoun  with  the  verb,  to- 
gether with  the  occasional  intercalation  of  one  or  more  par- 
ticles produced  Mexican  words  sufiiciently  long.  Consider- 
ing this  agglutination  as  a  single  word,  combinations  of  two 
words  only  appear  to  be  the  most  common ;  but  instances  are 
frequent  of  compound  words  formed  by  the  union  of  three  or 
more  primitive.  Such  examples  have  often  been  quoted. 
General  rules  are  not  given  for  the  formation  of  compounded 
words.  Some  illustrations  will  be  added  to  those  which  have 
occuired  in  the  preceding  pages. 

From  Teotl,  God,  and  tlatoUif  word,  is  formed  teoilatoUi, 
divine  words.  From  mecatly  rope,  and  tepuztli,  iron ;  t^pux^ 
mecail,  an  iron  chain. 

From  xochitl,  a  flower,  and  ^e^t,  to  cut,  is  formed  nixth 
chitequi,  I  cut  flowers ;  from  nacatly  meat,  and  qua,  to  eat, 
fUnacaqua,  I  eat  flesh.  From  tied,  fire,  and  lehuatza,  to 
roast,  is  formed  mctkhuatza  in  nacad,  I  roast  in  the  fire  meat. 
From  tiaxcatli,  bread,  and  temolia,  to  seek,  to  be  in  search  of, 
is  formed  nikintlaxcaltemolia  in  ncpUhuan,  I  seek,  am  in 
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want  of  bread  for  my  sons.  In  the  two  last  instances,  the 
pronouns  nie,  and  m  the  plural,  nikin,  are  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  pronoun  m,  because  the  objects  naeatl^  and  nopiJr 
hum,  my  sons,  are  respectively  expressed. 

In  the  union  of  the  noun  with  another  noun,  or  with  neuter 
or  passive  verbs,  similitude  is  often  implied.  From  yollotU, 
the  heart,  and  xochitlj  a  flower,  is  formed  yoUaxuMtl,  a  flower 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  heart.  Cuicatl  means  a  song, 
xochitemono  in  cuicatl  y  songs  are  sought  for  as  flowers  (fifom 
passive  of  temoUa). 

From  ixtUy  eye,  and  cocaya^  to  be  ill,  is  formed  ixcocoya^ 
to  labor  under  an  infirmity  of  the  eyes*  From  ytctU^  good, 
and  tlacatl,  person,  yeetlacatly  a  good  man.  , 

The  verb  in  composition  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of 
an  adverb.  From  chicahua,  to  make,  is  formed  nimitzchica^ 
huacatlasotla.  I  thee  much  love  :  in  which  instance  the  verb 
chicahua  means  only  ^'  much ;"  but  ca  is  intercalated. 

Adverbs  are  often  compounded  with  nouns  and  verbs. 
NerUlacatly  a  man  of  no  utility  or  knowledge ;  ilihuizcehuUl, 
iUhuiztlatoay  a  woman  of  little  consideration,  to  talk  without 
consideration  ;  both  formed  from  the  adverb  Uihuiz. 

Idiomatic  Locutions. 

The  preterite  designates,  in  this  language,  a  thing  not 
only  past,  but  which  no  longer  exists.  Thus  in  order  to  say 
that  there  was  a  God  before  the  world  commenced,  you  must 
use  the  present  tense,  "  there  is  a  God,"  and  not  the  preter- 
ite, '^  there  was,"  which  would  imply  that  there  is  now  no 
God. 

The  present  is  also  substituted  for  the  preterite  in  such 
sentences  as  this :  when  I  arrived  at  my  house  I  came  in  good 
health,  you  must  say,  I  come  m  good  health.  And  the  future 
is  used  instead  of  the  preterite  in  such  sentences  as  this :  four 
years  before  the  Spanish  arrived,  you  must  say,  before  the 
Spaniards  will  arrive. 
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The  numeral  ce,  one,  is  oAen  prefixed  to  nouns  as  an  in- 
definite article,  and  in  that  case  its  plural  is  eeme.  A  man 
speaking  of  another  will  say,  ct  tokicheinf  (the  first  tetter  t 
stands  for  tiy  we)  one  of  us  men,  literally,  one  xfe  moi ;  but 
a  woman,  speaking  of  another,  cannot  express  herself  in  that 
way,  and  she  must  say  ce  cikiuiil,  a  woman.  Yet  the  man, 
speaking  of  woman,  will  say,  one  of  you  women,  in  which 
case  he  will  use  the  plural  cemt  and  that  of  the  verib,  ceme 
azeihua  anttalaquakhikuazquej  one  of  you  women  will  pre- 
pare the  food ;  az  instead  of  an,  ye  ;  ila  inserted  because  the 
species  of  food  is  iiot  specified  ;  laquaJ,  food  ;  ehikuax,  future 
of  chihtut,  to  make ;  the  final  que  may  be  omitted.  In  the 
following  sentence :  the  GoTemor  has  killed  one  of  hb  dogs, 
I  may  say  eitb^  ocmicHK  in  thtoatri  ctmt  th  iizcuinkuan,  or, 
instead  otocmicHU,  it  has  killed,  olnrnmctiHt  them  has  killed, 
using  the  plural  transition,  though  the  object,  one  of  th^oQ,  is 
singular. 

Speaking  of  persons  of  his  own  nation,  the  Mexican  will 
say,  they  are  as  ourselves  ;  ca  can  titehuan  (c<»npounded  of  the 
two  pronouns  ii  and  tehiian).  But  speaking  with  Indians  of 
another  nation,  or  with  Spaniards,  he  will  not  say  simply,  they 
are  as  yourselves  (aamehfum),  but,  they  are  Indians  or  Span- 
iards as  yourselves. 

When  two  nominatives*  m  the  singular  govern  a  plural 
verb,  and  one  of  these  is  the  pronoun  /or  thou,  it  b  suppress- 
ed. Instead  of  saying,  my  wife  and  I  have  quarrelled,  the 
Mexican  will  say,  otitomiclique  nocihueuk,  we  have  quarreUed 
together  my  wife.  Instead  of  saying,  you  have  eat  you  and 
your  father,  he  will  say,  oantlaquaque  in  motaizin,  you  have 
eat  your  father ;  but  observe  that  this  equivocation  does  not  ex- 
ist. The  species  of  food  eaten  is  not  expressed  :  this  is  indicaled 
by  the  mtercalation  of  tla,  and  the  word  b  literally,  ye  it  have 
eat.  Had  your  father,  motaizin,  been  the  object  of  the  verb, 
thb,  instead  of  oantlaquaque,  would  have  been  onkjuaque. 

No  mention  b  made  of  a  special  plural,  or  of  a  dbtiaeliott 


IB  that  number  between  inclusive  and  exclusive,  or  between 
present  «nd  absent  But  Father  Tapia  Zenteno  gives  the 
declepsk>D  of  JVeAtfan,  both ;  vis.,  we  both,  tandmum ;  ye 
both,  am9nehuan ;  they  both,  nehuan.  And  to  this  he  gives  a 
plural  by  adding  tin.  What  difierence  this  addition  makes  is 
00$  explained. 


(2)  TARASCA, 

OB  LAMGUiiOX   Of   MICHOACAH. 

Bstneted  from  Fatk«r  Diego  BaMlenu*'!  Gramnar,  pab|Hli«4  hj  Fytbar  NioplM  49 
OuizM,  Mexico,  1714. 

Thb  sounds  expressed  by  the  letters  /and  I  are  wanting. 
No  word  begms  with  the  letters  i,  dyg,  s,  and  r.  The  Jc  has 
a  stiong  sound  distinct  fix)m  c.  The  letter  s  is  often  mterca* 
lated  for  euphony's  sake.  It  must  be  mserted  between  h  and 
t,  when  a  word  ends  with  h  and  the  next  begins  with  t.  At 
the  end  of  a  word^  it  signifies  same  or  self:  hi,  I ;  hit,  I  my* 
selfl  When  a  word  ends  m  s  and  the  next  begins  with  h, 
the  letter  x  is  substituted  for  both.  That  letter  x  at  the  end 
of  a  word  indicates  the  plural.  Ph  never  has  the  sound  of/; 
the  h  after  p  only  indicates  an  aspiration  of  the  vowel  which 
follows:  p-hica. 

Hatty  third  person  singular  of  the  pronoun  used  in  conju- 
gations, may  be  converted  into  ndi.  Theji  immediately  fol- 
lowing m  is  converted  into  5.  The  r  and  i  next  following  n 
are  converted  into  i.  And  e  and  q  next  following  n  are  con- 
verted into  g. 

Nouns. 

Three  species  of  substantive  nouns  are  distinguished,  ra* 
tkmal,  irratbnal,  and  inanimate.     The  two  last  species  are 
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mdeclinable  in  the  singular.  The  plural  of  irrational  animals 
is  formed  simply  by  the  addition  of  the  particle  ecka.  Two 
other  particles  are  used  in  order  to  express  the  plural  of  inani- 
mate things ;  viz.,  van  and  harcndeti^  which  mean,  fMtny, 
much.  Five  words  of  this  species  use,  however,  the  particle 
tcha  in  the  plural ;  viz.,  vata^  mountain ;  ambocuta^  street ; 
ahchiuriy  night ;  tzipa^,  morning ;  hosquOy  star. 

But  Father  Basalenque  asserts  that  the  nouns  of  rational 
beings,  and  also  the  adjectives  when  connected  with  such 
nouns,  are  actually  declined.  It  must  be  observed  that  his 
grammar  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  arranged  as  if  it  was  a 
Latin  grammar ;  a  method  generally  inapplicable  to  Indian 
languages,  and  the  use  of  which  may  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  conclusions  of  the  Father. 

The  declensions  of  the  substantive  and  that  of  the  adjec- 
tive atnbaqueti,  ^^  good,"  are,  as  will  appear,  perfectly  similar. 


Rational  SuBSTAirriTE. 
Smguiar, 

Nomin.  Angel,   .  the  Angel. 

Qenit.    Angel  even,  of  the  Angel. 

Dat       Angelni,  to  the  Angel. 

Aecus.  Angelni,  the  Angel. 

Yocat  Angele,  O  Angel. 

Ablat    Angebihimbo,  by  the  Angel. 

Plural 

Nomin.  Angel  echa,  the  Angels. 

GeniL    Angelechaeueri,  of  the  Angels. 

Dat       Angelechani,  to  the  Angels. 

Accus.  Angelechani,  the  Angels. 

Yocat   Aogelechae,  O  Angels. 

Ablat   Angelechanihimbo,  by  the  Angels. 


Adjective. 
Singular. 
Ambaqueti,  ....  good. 
Ambaqueti  everi. 
Ambaquetini. 
Ambaquetini. 
Ambaquetie. 
Ambaquetinhimbo. 

Plural 
Ambequeteicha. 
Ambaquetiechaeveri. 
Ambaqoetiechani. 
AmbaqnetiechaDi. 
Ambaquetiechae. 
Ambaquetiechanlhimbo. 


It  must  be  observed  that  everi  b  the  possessive  pronoun, 
his  ;  that  in*  appears  to  be  the  abbreviation  of  tm,  or  hini,  the 
objective  case  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  (him,  it) ; 
that  the  4  of  the  vocative  is  the  same  as  in  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage :  himbo  of  the  ablative  is  said  to  be  an  adverb ;  but  it 
has  clearly  the  character  of  a  preposition.     Ntnif  or  ni,  the 
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dative  and  accusative  or  objective  case  of  the  third  person  of 
the  pronoun,  may,  in  the  Tarascan,  be  annexed  either  to  the 
noun  or  to  the  verb,  perhaps  to  both :  He  hint  pampezcahaca 
Pedranif  or,  Pampezcahaca  Pedroni ;  him  I  love  Pedro,  or, 
I  love  Pedro  him. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  extract  from  Basalenque's  Grammar 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  pronouns. 

The  absolute,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  primitive  pronouns,  are : 


Sing. 

Plur. 

l8t  pere. 

Hi 

Hucha 

2d     « 

Thu 

Thucha 

3d     « 

Hinde 

Hiodex 

But  the  third  person  may  be  expressed  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways :  i,  plur.  ix ;  tma,  plur.  imax.  In  the  plural,  imax 
is  applied  to  persons  far  off;  thsimi  to  persons  present ;  thsi'- 
ma  to  persons  very  far  off;  and  hicha,  to  persons  who  are 
seen.  And  in  the  objective  case,  hini  applies  to  persons  we 
do  not  see ;  and  in,  or  tm,  to  persons  who  stand  before  us. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  which  the  Father  calls  the  geni- 
tive, but  which  he  translates  by  my,  thy,  &c.,  are  according 

to  him: 

• 

Singukir.  Plural, 

let  pers.       Huchevl  Hucha  everi 

2d     "  Thuchcveti  Thucha  everi 

oA     u       S  Hinde  everi  Hindex  everi  > 

i  Hicheviremba  Hicha  everi    y 

emba  embaecha  (rarely  used) 

The  pronouns  used  in  the  simple  conjugation  of  verbs, 
(that  is  to  say,  without  including  the  pronoun  in  the  objective 
case,)  are  altogether  different,  as  will  appear  by  the  conjuga- 
tion" of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  pa,  to  carry. 


Present  Sing,  let  pers. 

Pa  ha  ca 

2d     « 

Pa  ha  care 

3d     « 

Pa  ha  ti 

Plur.   let    « 

Pa  ha  cacuche 

2d     « 

Pa  ha  cahtsi 

3d     « 

Paha  tjx 
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Tmperfeet     Ux  pera.  Pa  bambi  ca 

Preterite       "      "  Pa  ca 

Plueq.  perf.    «      **  Pa  p-hr      ca 

Future  "     "  Pa  va       ca 

Infinitive  Present,  Pa  ni 

Preterite,  Pa  rini 

The  infinitive  is  designated  by  ni,  rini,  without  pronouns. 
The  four  preceding  tenses  are  conjugated  as  the  present,  viz., 
ca,  care,  ti,  &c.,  for  the  several  pronouns.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  present,  imperfect,  plusq.  perfect,  and  future,  are 
respectively  distinguished  by  the  particles  ha,  hamhi,  p-hi,  and 
va ;  that  the  preterite  is  expressed  by  the  root  of  the  verb  with- 
out any  such  particle ;  and  that  the  terminations  ca,  cart,  ii, 
for  the  singular,  and  cacuche,  cahtsi,  tix,  for  the  plural,  are,  ot 
perform  the  office  of,  the  three  persons  of  the  pronoun ;  and 
that  by  them  alone  the  numbers  and  persons  of  the  verb  are 
distbguished. 

In  the  present,  strahoy  or  sindaha,  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  simple  characteristic  ha;  in  the  imperfect,  hanga  for 
hanAih ;  and  the  letter  f  may,  in  the  preterite  and  plusq.  per- 
fect, be  inserted  after  the  root  of  the  verb :  pasca  and  pojp- 
hica  for  paca  and  pap-hica. 

A  compounded  future  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  particle 
^Atit^m  to  the  simple  fiiture.  The  imperative  has  no  distinc- 
tive particle  and  no  pronoun  in  the  second  person  singular, 
and  is  conjugated  as  follows : 

Sing,  Pbtr. 

iBt  pers.       Papa  Papa  cucbe 

2d     "^  Pa  Pa      he 

3d     '*  Pa  ve  Pa      vex 

In  the  optative  and  subjunctive,  the  pronouns  become, 
singular,  iquini,  iquire,  iqui;  in  the  plural,  iquicuchehe, 
iquViUi,  iqtdx,  all  prefixed  to  the  verb.  The  particle  piringa 
IS  placed  in  the  imperfect  after  the  verb  (i^dni  papiringa, 
be.) ;  and  the  particle  iziris  is  placed  in  the  preterite  and 
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].  perfect  between  the  pronoun  and  the  Terb.  The  in-* 
finitiye  is,  present,  |Nifit,  to  carry ;  preterite,  parini,  to  hare 
carried. 

The  passive  voice  b  formed  hj  inserting  the  particle  Jce, 
or  gay  or  nga^  between  the  root  of  the  verb  and  the  particle 
characteristic  of  the  tense :  pahaca^  I  carry ;  pangahaea,  I 
am  carried ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  persons  and  tenses. 

In  the  compound  conjugation,  commonly  called  transitioo, 
in  which  the  pronouns  both  in  the  nominative  and  in  the 
objective  case  are  united  with  the  verb,  it  would  seem  that 
the  last  mentioned  pronouns  (ca,  cure,  Hy  be.)  are  never 
used.  A  combination  of  the  nominative  and  of  the  objective 
cases  of  the  primitive  pronouns  is  resorted  to.  The  rules  by 
which  this  combination  is  effected  are  not  laid  down ;  and  the 
only  illustrations  given  are : 

I  k)ve  thee  Hiquini  pampzcaba. 

I  love  him  Hihini  '' 

We  love  thee  HuchaxBini     ^ 

We  love  him  Hachabini      ^ 

™'->— »  ISXI-"}" 

Thou  lovest  him  Thuhini  ^ 

Ye  love  us  Thuchahtzini  *< 

Ye  love  him  Tbuchahini     ^ 

He  loves  me  Hindereni       ^ 

He  loves  us  Hindequini      ** 

He  loves  you  Hindezsini      ^ 

Whence  it  would  seem  that  the  objective  cases  of  the 
pronouns  are. 


Sifig. 

Phir. 

Utpers. 

reni,  deni 

itzioi,  quini 

2d     « 

quioi 

xsioi 

3d     « 

ini 

The  grammar  is,  however,  very  imperfect  in  this  respect* 
One  rule  is  given,  viz.,  that  if  the  subject,  or  pronoun  in  the 
nominative  case,  be  in  the  plural,  the  object,  or  objective  cas9 
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of  the  pronoun,  even  though  in  fact  singular,  must  be  put  in 
the  plural :  be  teaches  me,  is  ima  hindeni  (he  me) ;  they  teach 
us,  hindex  tzini  (they  us)  ;  they  teach  me,  hindex  tzini  (lit- 
erally, '^  they  us,"  mstead  of  hindex  hindeni,  <'  they  me.") 

According  to  Father  Basalenque,  there  b  a  substantive 
verb,  in  the  infinitive,  eni,  to  be.  The  root  of  this  verb  is  the 
single  letter  e  prefixed  to  the  particles  of  tenses  and  to  the 
pronouns.  Ehaca,  I  am  ;  eca,  I  have  been  ;  evaca,  I  will  be, 
be.  As  no  illustration  whatever  b  given,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  this  verb  implies  the  notion  of  existence,  or 
whether  it  corresponds  with  the  Spanish  estar.  It  is  certain 
that  it  is  not  used  in  the  formation  of  the  passive  voice  ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
attributes. 

Various  classes,  or  forms  of  verbs  are  formed  by  union 
with  certain  other  verbs,  by  the  insertion  of  certab  particles,  or 
by  the  duplication  of  the  first  syllable.  Compulsive  or  causa- 
tive form,  by  union  with  verb  t  erani,  to  make  another  be,  or 
do  ;  passive,  eranganiy  to  make  oneself  be,  or,  do.  Intention, 
or,  wbh  to  do,  by  union  with  verbs  ecuicanif  or  nguechacOy 
I  desire,  want ;  tirehacay  I  eat ;  tiringuechahacay  I  want  to 
eat.  Frequentative  verbs,  implying  repetition  of  action,  are 
formed  by  prefixing,  ii  ;  i$  Hrehaca,  I  eat  fi^quently,  repeat- 
edly. Habitual  verbs  are  formed  by  the  msertion  of  the  par- 
ticle ntia ;  panttahaca,  I  am  always  carrying ;  and  from 
veraniy  to  cry,  veramtaniy  to  be  always  crying.  Continuity 
of  action  is  expressed  sometimes  by  the  duplication  of  the  root 
of  the  verb,  sometimes  by  suffixed  particles :  tirexacay  to  be 
eating.  But,  by  substitutmg  xavMy  a  new  form  is  obtained, 
corresponding  with  that  called  <^  gerundive,"  in  the  Mexican. 

Some  verbs  are  distmguished  by  the  insertion  of  the  par- 
ticles pty  which  means,  '^  generally  ;"  va  which  means  plu- 
rality, and  cu  which  denotes  the  singular.  jBurpent,  to  give 
generally  ;  imvaniy  to  give  to  many  ;  tWcimt,  to  give  to  one 
person. 
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Verbs  ending  in  kuiy  nant,  rani,  lose  in  several  of  their 
tensesy  the  syllable  ca,  na,  ra ;  and  there  are  many  other 
irregular  or  defective  verbs. 

Verbal  noUns  are  formed  in  different  ways.  By  convert- 
ing the  final  ni  of  the  infinitive  into  ti  or  n,  a  noun  is  formed 
corresponding  with  the  participle  present.  From  pireni,  to 
sing,  pireri,  he  who  sings  ;  tzipeni,  to  live,  tzipetif  he  who 
lives. 

Nouns  which  may  supply  the  participle  passive,  are  formed 
by  adding  ta  to  the  preterite  of  the  indicative.  From  pacn 
preterite  of  pahacoy  is  formed  pacata,  that  which  is  carried,  a 
burthen ;  from  tirtca  preterite  of  iirehaea,  I  eat,  is  formed 
tirecaia^  that  which  is  eaten,  food. 

Various  particles  prefixed  are  used  in  placing  together  or 
counting  animated  beings,  or  things,  according  to  the  nature 
of  such  beings  or  things ;  echu  for  things  broad,  paper,  tor- 
tillas ;  chumh  and  quiras  for  things  round,  stones,  oranges ; 
umba  for  men  ;  chuvi  and  xancha  for  beings  or  things  with 
four  feet,  whether  a  quadruped,  or  a  bench.  These  particles 
are  converted  into  verbs  by  adding  tani:  quiratani  narmixai, 
to  place  together  oranges ;  and  the  place,  above  or  below, 
may  be  indicated  by  insertmg  in,  or  chu :  quirahtsitofii,  to 
place  above. 

A  great  number  of  particles  intercalated,  modiiy  or  alter 
the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  of  the  nouns. 

Cuxa  implies  sadness,  thoughtfolness.  Pa  and  po  seem  to 
correspond  with  one  of  the  Mexican  forms  :  pireni,  to  smg  ; 
pareponi,  to  go  singing ;  pirepani,  to  come  singing.  Ra  and 
ta  imply  giving  to  another :  tirehacay  I  eat,  tirerahacay  I  give 
to  eat  to  another ;  iisi  mehaca,  I  drink,  tin  matahacay  I  give 
to  drink  to  another.  But  if  both  particles  are  united,  rata, 
it  gives  to  the  verb  the  compulsive  or  causative  form  ;  thus, 
tarehaca,  I  till  the  ground,  tareratahaca,  I  make  another  till 
the  ground.  Quare  is  reflective ;  tarerataquarehaca,  I 
make  another  till  the  ground  for  me.     Tza,  immediately ; 
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wUianiy  to  open  ;  mitxatani,  to  open  immediate^.  Ptra  and 
(c^era,  signify  reciprocitjr.  Do  and  ro  are  suffixed  particles 
designating  place,  locality. 

Spme  particles  are  called  special,  inasmuch  as  they  refer 
to  the  parts  of  the  body,  or  of  some  place.  The  following  is 
a  specimen : 

The  verb  hoponi  means,  to  wash.  By  inserting  certain 
particles  between  po  and  n»,  the  respective  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  washed  will  be  designated.  Hopocuniy  to  wash 
the  hands  ;  hoponduni,  to  wash  the  feet ;  hapamunif  to  wiuh 
the  nouMith ;  hap<mchaniy  to  wash  the  throat ;  hopangarmi,  to 
wash  the  face  ;  hopoxuni,  to  wash  the  arms.  The  want  of 
explanations  and  of  a  vocabulary,  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  etjrmological  connection  be- 
tween those  particles  and  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they 
refer. 


(3)  MAYA, 

OB   LANGUAGE    OF    TUCATAN. 

Extracted  (Vom  Father  Beltran't  Grammar^  Mexico,  1746  {  and  the  manuaciipt  notes  of  Deo 
Pio  Feres,  Oiefe  Politico  of  Feto,  Tocatan,  giren  to  Hr.  John  L.  Stepheni,  IMS. 

The  folbwing  letters  are  said  to  be  wantmg  in  this  lan<» 
guage :  d,  f,  g,  j,  q,  r,  s,  v.  Two  characters  are  used,  in  which 
the  sound  ofdis  found,  viz.  the  inverted  c  which  is  pronounced 
dZy  and  the  eh  with  a  bar  across,  whicl\  is  pronounced  dsh. 
Don  J.  P.  Perez  moreover  states,  that  the  sound  s  does  occur ; 
that  the  h  is  sounded  like  the  Spanish  j  ;  and  that  the  sylla* 
Ues  ee,  m,  are  sounded  as  the  Spanish  que,  qui  (b  English, 
Ire,  jti).  A  difficult  occurs  in  this  respect,  because  Jc  has  in 
the  Maya  a  diflbrent  sound  fiom  our  c  before  a,  o,  u ;  co  and 
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Jco  have  a  different  souodi  that  expressed  by  Jc  being  special 
to  the  M^a,  and  difficult  to  be  pronounced.  This,  as  well 
as  the  pronunciation  of  pp  and  th  barred  (not  the  Englidi  th)y 
can  only  be  acquired  by  bearing  them.  The  x,  according  to 
Perez  has  the  sound  of  the  English  sh.  The  vowels  have 
two  sounds,  one  like  the  Spanish,  the  other  nasal. 

There  is  some  distinction,  though  rarely  perceptible,  be- 
tween rational  beings,  animals,  and  inanimate  things.  Particles 
which  have  the  character  of  the  article,  ah  for  the  masculine, 
and  ix  for  the  feminine  (sounded  generally  &,  and  x),  are 
prefixed  to  th^  nouns  of  rational  bemgs  ;  ah  eand>ezahf  mas- 
ter, ix  cambezahf  mistress.  The  sexes  of  animals  are  distin-^ 
guished  by  prefixing  xibil  for  the  male,  and  dehuptU  tor  the 
female. 

The  plural  of  all  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  ob  to  the  sin- 
gular ;  ichf  the  eye,  plural,  ichob.  The  plural  of  pronouns  is 
formed  in  a  different  way,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Adjec- 
tives derived  fiom  verbs  and  endbg  in  riac,  lose  in  the  plural 
their  two  last  syllables  and  substitute  lac ;  banacnac^  JcinicnaCy 
JcaJcatnaCy  are  in  the  plural,  banlac^  JcitUaCy  hatlac.  When 
the  substantive  and  the  adjective  are  united,  the  sign  of  the 
plural  is  added  only  to  the  substantive,  which  substantive  is 
always  placed  after  the  adjective :  man,  uinic,  good,  tUzidy 
good  men,  utzul  uinicob. 

Most  nouns  have  two  terminations  ;  one,  when  the  signi- 
fication is  general  or  indeterminate,  to  which  i7,  and  some- 
times el,  is  added,  when  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  speciesi 
quality  or  use  of  the  thing  or  person  ;  chee  means  general!/ 
tree  and  wood  :  if  it  be  intended  to  specify  the  kmd  of  tree, 
or  the  use  to  which  the  wood  is  put,  the  word  will  be  cheiL 
Hun  is  the  numeral  '^  one,"  in  the  abstaract.  Prefixed  to  a 
noun  it  is  used  as  our  mdefinite  article,  a,  an ;  but  it  then 
becomes  hunppel;  a  man,  hunppel  uinic.  Yet,  according  to 
Beltran,  the  words  father  and  mother  toe  generally,  and  with- 
out indibating  of  whom  they  are^  father  or  mother  (no  deno«> 
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tando  cuyo,  cuya)  yambil,  naail ;  and  if  expressing  of  whom 
(cuyoy  cuya),  they  are  father  and  mother,  yum,  ndk.  Which 
seems  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  Perez's  statement. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  adjecdve,  »/, 
or  its  last  vowel  and  {,  and  by  prefixing  u  or  y,  which  is  the 
third  person  of  the  pronoun ;  7\'6iZ,  good,  comp.  TUnlil ;  tUXj 
good,  comp.  yu^zt/,  yuizul;  lob^  bad,  comp.  ulobolj  uhbU; 
kaz,  ugly,  comp.  ukazal^  vkazil. 

The  adverbs  azab^  paynum,  which  mean,  '^  more,"  are 
•also  used,  specially  when  united  with  proper  names  of  per- 
sons. Azab  tUz  (or,  paynum  utz)  Pedro  cexma  Joan,  more 
good  Peter  than  John ;  and  not  yutzil  Pedro.  Paynum  b 
also  used  in  connection  with  oJcol,  above.  Utz  Joan  paynum, 
y  oJcol  PedrOy  good  John  more,  he  above  Pedro. 

There  is  no  proper  superlative ;  it  is  supplied  by  prefixing 
hachy  very,  much ;  loby  bad,  hacJdoby  very  bad. 

In  the  vocative,  when  calling  or  addressing  a  person,  €  is 
added  to  the  noun  in  the  Maya,  as  in  the  Mexican. 

The  prepositions,  iialy  oJckd,  men,  menel,  by,  for ;  ti,  etely 
eiumy  with ;  tiy  tyin;  are  often  united  with  the  nouns  and 
with  the  pronouns,  in  which  last  case  they  are  placed  aftw 
the  pronoun. 

Pronouns, 

There  are  four  pronouns,  all  which  are  used  in  conjuga- 
ting verbs.  But  the  two  last  are  also  used,  united  with 
nouns,  or  as  possessive  pronouns,  and  never  alone,  or  as  abso- 
lute pronouns. 


Istpers. 
2d  do. 
3d    do. 


let 


Sing, 
ten 
tech 
lay 


Plur. 

tU-OD 

te-6X 
lo-ob 


2d. 


Sing. 
en 
ech 
laylo 


Plur, 
on 
ex 
ob 


3d. 


Sing, 
in 
a 
u 


PJur. 

ca 

aez 

uob 


4th. 


Sing. 
u 
an 

y 


Piur. 
ca 

auex 
yob 


The  third  and  fourth  pronouns,  whether  used  m  conjuga- 
tions, or  as  possessive  pronouns,  are  always  used  for  the  same 
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purpose ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  third  pronoun  is 

always  used  when  the  word  united  with  it,  be  it  verb  or  noun, 

commences  with  a  consonant ;  and  that  the  fourth  pronoun 

IS  generally  used  when  the  word  with  which  it  is  united,  begins 

with  a  vowel.     It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  second  and 

third  persons  of  the  third  and  fourth  pronouns,  the  plural  is 

formed  by  adding  respectively,  ex  and  ob  to  the  singular. 

Whether  united  with  verb  or  noun,  these  signs  of  the  plural 

are  always  placed  after  such  verb  or  noun.     When  used  as 

possessive  pronouns,  ob  must  be  added  to  the  noun  whenever 

this  is  in  the  plural ;  and  in  that  case  the  plural  loob  of  the 

first  pronoun  is  substituted  for  the  second  ob.     This  will  be 

explained  by  the  following  examples. 

4th  Pronoun, 
in  dshacob         roy    beds' u  al     my  daughter 
a  dshacob         thy    bedsaual     thy  daughter 
u  dshacob         his     beds  ; 
ca  dshacob         our    beds 
a  dshacob  ex    your  beds  i 
u  dshacob  loob  their  beds  ' 


in  dshac  my    bed 

a  dshac  thy    bed 

u  dshac  his     bed 

ca  dshac  our*  bed 

a  dshac  ex  your  bed 

u  dshac  ob  their  bed 


y  al  his  daughter 
caal(ca])  ourdauV 
aualex  yourdau'r 
y  alob    their  dau'r 


These  possessive  pronouns  also  unite  with  the  prepositions 
above  stated ;  iniial,  for  me ;  atialy  for  thee ;  utial,  for  him, 
8z;c.  But  if  a  preposition  beginning  with  a  vowel  such  as 
oJcJaly  be  used,  then  it  must  be  united  with  the  fourth  pro- 
noun ;  uoJcIal,  auuoJclal  (auoJclal),  yoTclal^  k,c.  By  adding 
the  particle  ba  to  the  third  pronoun,  a  fifth  is  formed,  inboy 
aboy  vhcy  &c.,  myself,  thyself,  himself,  which  is  used  m  the 
conjugadon  of  reflective  verbs. 

The  manner  in  which  all  the  pronouns  are  used,  when 
united  with  verbs,  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  paradigms  of 
conjugations. 

Verbs. 

Father  Beltran  and  the  former  grammarians  of  this  lan- 
guage coutft  four  conjugations.     But  the  fiindamental  distine- 
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tioo  in  thiS)  as  well  as  in  the  Mexican  and  generally  in  the 
other  languages  of  all  these  nations,  consists  in  that  of  neuter 
or  intransitive,  and  active  or  transitive  verbs.  And  the  vari- 
ations refer  either  to  the  several  pronouns  which  are  used,  or 
to  the  particles  by  which  the  tenses  are  distinguished. 

The  first  conjugation  of  the  Maya  comprehends  all  the 
neuter  or  intransitive  verbs ;  and  the  three  last  are  only  sub- 
divisions of  the  active  or  transitive  verbs.  These  three  last 
conjugations,  throughout  all  their  tenses  and  moods,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  pronouns ;  and  there  is  between  them  no  other 
difference,  and  it  is  a  slight  one,  than  in  the  particles  by 
which  the  simple  tenses  are  distinguished.  The  simple  tenses 
are,  the  present,  preterite,  and  simple  future  of  the  indicative, 
the  imperative  and  the  present  of  the  infinitive. 

The  second  conjugation  includes  all  the  transitive  verbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  which  terminate  in  z ;  the  second  con- 
sists of  all  the  transitive  verbs  of  one  syllable ;  and  the  third 
comprehends  all  the  transitive  verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
the  root  of  which  does  not  terminate  in  z.  The  termination 
of  the  present  of  the  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  is  /,  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel ;  or,  in  more  geperal  terms,  these  termina- 
tions, a/,  elf  Uf  oly  uly  added  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  are  used 
whenever  a  verb  may  be  considered  as  intransitive.  For  in 
the  Maya,  as  well  as  in  the  Mexican,  transitive  verbs  in  the 
abstract,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  object  of  the  verb  is  not 
designated,  are  considered  and  conjugated  as  intransitive,  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  the  action  does  not  pass  firom  the  subject 
to  any  object.  Therefore  it  is  that  Beltran  says  that  all  the 
irerbs  of  the  three  last  co^jugationB  may  be  conjugated  as  if 
they  did  belong  to  the  first.  And  in  that  case,  they  take,  in 
the  present  of  the  indicative,  the  termination  /  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  which  vowel  is  always  the  same  with  the  last  vowel  of 
the  root  of  the  verb.  Thus  m  the  verbs  nacal,  to  rise,  Tcimil, 
to  die,  ocolf  to  enter,  the  terminations  are  respectively,  a/,  i7, 
e{,  in  which  the  vowel  is  the  same  with  that  of  ih(^  respective 
roots  of  the  verb,  nac,  fctw,  oc. 
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Corrugation  of  the  $i$nple  tenses  of  the  first  and  second 
cwyugations. 


1  1st  Conjuoation. 

2i>  Conjuoation. 

1     Nacal,  to  rise. 

Cambez,  to  teach. 

Root  of  the  verb. 

Nac 

Cambez. 

Present 

Sing.  1st  pers. 

nacal  in  cah 

ten    cambez  ic 

2d    do. 

nac  al  a  cab 

tech  cambez  ic 

2d    do. 

nac  al  u  cab 

lay    cambez  ic 

Piur.  let   do. 

nac  al  e  cah 

to-on  cambez  ic 

2d    do. 

nac  al  a  cah  ex 

te-ex  cambez  ic 

3d    do. 

nacalucahob 

lo-ob  cambez  ic 

Preterite. 

Sing.  1st  pers. 

nac     en 

in    cambez  ah 

2d    do. 

nac     ech 

a    cambez  ah 

dd    do. 

nac  i 

u    cambez  ah 

Piur.  1st   do. 

nac     on 

ca  carobezah 

2d    do. 

nac     ex 

a    cambez  ab  ex 

3d    do. 

nac     ob 

u    cambez  ah  ob 

Fatare. 

Sing.  1st  pers. 

bin  nacacen 

bin 

in    cambez 

2d    do. 

bin  nacacech 

bin 

a    cambez 

3d    do. 

bfki  nacac 

bin 

u    cambez 

Piur.  1st  do. 

bin  nacac  on 

bin 

2d    do. 

bin  nacac  ex 

bin 

a    cambez      ex 

3d    do. 

bin  nacac  ob 

bin 

u    cambez      ob 

Imperat 

Sing.  2d  pers. 

nac    en 

cambez 

3d   do. 

nacac 

u    cambez 

Piur.  2d   do. 

nac     en      ex 

cambez      ex 

3d   do. 

nacac          ob 

u    cambez      ob 

Infinitive. 

nacal 

cambez 

The  third  conjugation  differs  from  the  second  only,  by 
the  addition  of  the  letter  e  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  in  the  sim- 
ple future,  and  in  the  tenses  derived  from  it.  In  the  fourth 
conjugation,  the  particles  tic,  tah  and  te,  are  respectively  sub- 
stituted in  the  present,  preterite,  and  simple  iuture,  for  ic,  ah, 
and  e,  of  the  third. 

In  all  the  four  conjugations,  and  in  the  compound  as  well 
as  in  th6  simple  tenses,  there  is  no  other  variation  in  each 

17 
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tense  respectively,  than  that  of  the  persons  and  plural  signs  of 
the  pronouns ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  preterite  of  the  first  conjugation  (and  in  the 
plusq.  perfect  and  compound  future),  in  which  the  pronoun  is 
omitted,  and  the  letter  i  inserted  after  the  root  of  the  verb 
(naci).  The  second  and  third  persons  plural  of  the  third 
pronoun  (in)  are  aex,  uob ;  whenever  these  occur  in  the  con- 
jugations, the  signs  of  the  plural,  ex,  ob,  are  detached  fiom 
the  roots  of  the  pronoun,  a,  u,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
word :  nacalacahex,  ucambtzahob ;  for  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  apparent  divisions  of  words,  in  the  above  table,  have 
been  made  only  in  order  that  the  pronouns  and  the  particles 
of  tenses  might  be  disdnguished  from  the  body  and  inflexions 
of  the  verb. 
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a 
S  .9 


2  a 
-^  Si 

S  S  S  S 

■s  s  'B  -a 

d  e  d  o 

•••      -W^      'W^      -P^ 

„  „  S  -S  I  ^  ?  =§ 


4^    CO 


I 


Id  a 
i  SJ 


„  gggSl 

s  s  .s  d  .a  2  .s  g 


8.a.a 

11:1 


.s.a 

J3  Jd 


I 


^4 


Si^  »S^I  !<£  ? 


I 
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It  will  be  perceived,  that  m  all  the  conjugations  the  im- 
perfect differs  from  the  present  only  by  the  addition  of  the 
particle  cuchi ;  that  the  plusq.  perfect  and  future  compound 
differ  from  the  preterite  only  by  the  respective  addition  of  the 
particles  ilicuchi  and  iUcochom ;  and  that,  with  a  variation  in 
the  pronouns  of  the  present,  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are 
similar  to  the  simple  future,  omitting  the  particle  bin,  prefixing 
the  particle  hi  or  hihuil,  and  adding  respectively  in  the  pre- 
terite  plusq.  perfect  and  future,  the  particles  cuchi,  ilicucM, 
and  Uicochom. 

The  inflexions  of  the  verb  consist,  in  the  first  conjugation, 
of  the  addition  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  of  I  preceded  by  a 
vowel  in  the  present,  and  of  c  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  the 
simple  future  ;  whilst  the  preterite,  with  the  exception  of  Se 
i  added  to  the  third  person  singular,  is  the  root  of  the  verb 
itself.  But  the  particle  cah  is  added  after  the  pronoun  in  the 
present.  In  the  second  and  third  conjugations,  the  particles 
ic  and  ah,  are  respectively  sraded  to  the  present  and  preterite. 
But  the  simple  future  of  the  second  conjugation  is  the  root  of 
the  verb  without  addition,  and  in  the  same  tense  of  the  third 
conjugation  the  particle  e  is  added  to  the  root  of  the  verb.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that,  in  the  fourth  conjugation,  the 
particles  of  the  present,  preterite,  and  fiiture,  are  respectively 
tic,  tah,  te.  In  all  the  conjugations,  bin  prefixed,  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  future.  In  the  first  conjugation,  the  final  al 
is  omitted  in  the  second  person  of  the  imperative.  With  that 
exception,  the  imperative  of  the  four  conjugations  is  similar  to 
the  simple  fiiture.  The  infinitive  of  the  first  conjugation  is 
the  same  as  the  present  of  the  indicative  ;  that  of  the  three 
other  conjugations  is  the  same  as  the  fiiture. 

In  the  present  of  the  subjunctive  two  pronouns  are  used  ; 
in  the  first  conjugation  the  first  pronoun  (ten)  prefixed,  and 
the  second  pronoun  (en)  placed  after  the  verb  ;  in  the  three 
other  conjugations,  the  first  and  third  pronoun  (ten  in)  pre- 
fixed to  the  verb.     In  all  the  other  moods  and  tenses,  the 
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pronouns  are  prefixed  in  the  three  last  conjugations,  and  placed 
after  the  verb  in  the  first.  In  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses, 
the  first  pronoun  (ten)  is  used  in  the  three  last  conjugations, 
and  the  third  pronoun  (in)  m  the  first.  In  all  the  other  tenses, 
the  second  pronoun  (en)  is  used  b  the  first  conjugation,  and 
the  third  pronoun  (in)  in  the  three  others. 

No  reason  b  assigned  by  Beltran,  or  has  been  discovered 
ht  these  variations  in  the  use  of  the  several  pronouns.  There 
may  be  a  reason  why,  in  all  the  conjugations,  a  pronoun 
should  be  used  in  the  present  and  imperfect  diflferent  from 
those  of  all  the  other  tenses,  and  for  employing  different  pro- 
nouns in  the  conjugations  of  the  transitive  and  mtransitive 
verbs.  But  why  the  third  pronoun  (in,  a,  u,)  which  is  used 
ii|  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  conjugation  of  the  intran- 
sitive or  absolute  verbs,  should  also  be  that  with  which  all  the 
tenses  of  the  transitive  verbs,  the  present  and  imperfect  ex- 
cepted, are  conjugated,  is  not  understood.  It  seems  that 
Father  Gabriel,  author  of  an  older  grammar  than  that  of  Bel- 
tran, had  assigned  that  third  pronoun  (in,  a,  ti,)  to  the  present 
and  imperfect  of  the  second  conjugation.  Of  the  propriety  of 
this  and  some  other  alterations  made  by  Beltran,  I  cannot 
judge.  He  says,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  preterite 
in  a  certain  class  of  verbs,  that  the  language  may  have  been 
altered  since  the  time  when  Father  Gabriel  wrote.  This  may 
be  true ;  and  it  is  also  possible,  that  some  variations  take  place 
in  the  several  provinces  of  Yucatan. 

In  the  Maya,  as  in  the  Mexican,  transitive  assume  the 
character  of  intransitive  verbs,  when  used  in  the  abstract,  and 
without  designating  the  object  of  the  action.  Whenever  this 
takes  place  in  the  Maya  language,  the  transitive  verb  is  altered 
in  several  respects.  In  the  present  of  the  indicative  it  gene- 
rally assumes  the  termmation  Z,  preceded  by  the  vowel  of  the 
first  syllable.  Thus  the  transitive  verb  of  the  fourth  con- 
jugation, ten  hantic,  I  eat,  designating  what  is  eaten,  becomes 
hanal  incah,  I  eat,  used  generally  and  without  specifying  what 
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.  is  eaten  ;  the  active  verb  of  the  second  conjugation  emzahy  to 
lower,  of  which  the  root  is  emz,  becomes  mtransitive,  hj  con* 
verting  it  into  emel,  to  descend.  And  xancun,  an  active  veib 
of  the  fourth  conjugation,  which  means,  to  retard,  to  impede 
another,  and  the  root  of  which  is  xan,  by  bebg  converted  into 
xanhal,  becomes  a  neuter  verb,  meanmg,  '<  to  delay."  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  rule  is  not  universal,  and  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  transitive  verb  does  not  adopt  the  termination 
{  of  the  present  of  the  first  conjugation,  when  used  without 
specifying  the  object ;  and  that  it  is  distinguished  only  by  the 
substitution  of  the  pronoun  and  particle  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion, viz.  incah  placed  after  thoL  verb,  instead  of  the  proper 
pronoun  and  termination  of  the  present  of  the  three  other  con- 
jugations. Thus  tentzicic,  I  obey  him,  becomes  tzicmcah, 
when  used  generally,  "  I  obey.*' 

But,  the  rule  is  universal,  that  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
terite and  iiiture  of  transitive,  converted  into  mtransitive  veibs, 
differs  from  that  used  either  in  the  intransitive  or  transitive 
verbs,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  table.  Although  there  are 
some  variations,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  transitive  verbs 
converted  into  intransitive  of  the  first  conjugation,  assume  the 
pronouns  of  these,  but  that  the  termination  of  their  preterite 
is  nahi  instead  of  t,  and  that  of  the  fiiture  nac  instead  of  ac. 
Thus  when  the  verb  tzic  designates  the  person  whom  you 
obey,  it  makes  in  the  preterite  and  future  izicah  and  iztce ; 
but  if  used  in  the  general  or  abstract  sense,  the  preterite  and 
fiiture  will  be  tzicnahif  and  izicnaCy  mstead  of  tziciy  and  izu 
cae,  which  two  last  would  be  the  regular  forms  of  the  first 
conjugation. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  me  that  there  are  in  iact  three 
conjugations ;  1st,  That  of  verbs  intransitive  proper,  absolute, 
or  neuter,  which,  from  their  nature,  are  not  susceptible  of 
having  either  an  object  or  a  passive  voice,  and  which  are  those 
of  the  first  conjugation,  as  stated  in  the  precedmg  table  ;  2d, 
That  of  transitive  verbs  (embracing  Beltran's  three  last  con- 
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pigatkms),  in  which  the  object^  whether  a  noon  or  the  objec* 
tive  case  of  a  pronoun,  is  expressed  or  implied,  and  which  are 
conjugated  as  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  in  the  pre* 
ceding  table,  with  the  variations  on  account  of  their  respective 
tominatbns,  or  of  their  being  of  one  or  more  syllables,  as 
above  stated.  3d,  That  of  transitive  verbs  used  in  the  ab- 
stract and  independent  of  any  object,  which  form  their  tenses 
in  the  manner  last  above  stated. 

Incorporated  verbs,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  compounded 
with  a  noun,  are,  as  in  the  Mexican,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
included  in  the  last  class,  because  the  object  is  already  in- 
cluded m  the  body  of  such  mcorporated  verb.  Thus,  in  the 
compounded  verb  dshahaa,  to  carry  water,  the  preterite  is 
dihahaancLhif  he  has  carried  water ;  and  the  future  is  bincha^ 
haanae. 

Several  exceptions  subject  to  numerous  rules  are  here 
omitted ;  but  some  instances  will  be  given. 

There  are  some  pure  intransitive  verbs,  the  present  of 
which  does  not  terminate  m  {:  such  is  Iceluc  to  sweat ;  and 
these  have  their  preterite  and  future,  termmated  in  nahi  and 
nac.  There  are  also  some  such  verbs,  the  present  of  which 
is  terminated  in  Z,  which  form  their  preterite  and  future  in  the 
same  manner ;  oJcoly  I  cry ;  pret.  oJcnahiy  future  binokobiac. 
Verbs  compounded  by  addmg  the  parUcle  hal  or  hU  to  nouns, 
pronouns  or  adverbs,  signify,  to  make  oneself;  thus,  £x>m 
uinicy  man,  hufippel^  one,  yoai,  much,  many,  are  formed  the 
verbs  uinichal,  to  make  himself  a  man ;  hunpptlhal,  to  make 
himself  one,  to  singularize  himself;  yalhaly  to  multiply  him- 
self. All  these  have  also  their  preterite  and  future,  in  hi  and 
ac ;  uini>hiy  he  has  made  himself  a  man ;  binuinicac,  he  will 
make  himself  a  man.  Compounded  verbs  ending  in  pahal 
and  in  ial,  follow  the  same  rule. 

With  respect  to  the  compound  conjugations,  sometimes 
called  transitions,  viz.  when  the  verb  is  combined  with  both 
the  nommative  and  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun ;   there 
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is  no  difficulty  as  regards  the  objective  case  of  the  first  and 
second  persons.  The  second  pronouns  en,  ech,  in  the  plural 
on,  exy  are  respectively  the  objective  case  of  those  two  pro- 
nouns. It  further  appears  that,  in  this  compound  conjugation, 
the  agent  or  subject  is  expressed  by  the  union  of  the  first  and 
diird  pronouns,  ten  tn,  tech  a,  and  that  a  particle  ci,  pro- 
nounced Jci,  is  prefixed  to  this  third  pronoun.  Thus,  in  the 
verb  moCf  to  tie,  we  will  have  for  the  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  persons : 

Ten  kin  mock  echy-      I  tie  thee. 
Tech  ka  mock  en,        thou  tiest  me. 
Ten  kin  lah  mock  ex,  I  tie  ych. 
Tech  ka  lah  mock  on,  thou  tieet  us. 

These  forms  have  been  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Perez :  the 
word  lahf  which  means  ^^  all,"  is  not  essential.  And  for  the 
transition  to  the  third  person,  he  does  not  give  Uxylo,  but  ic, 
for  the  sbgular  of  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  of 
that  person :  for  its  plural  he  gives  o&,  which,  as  will  appear 
by  reference  to  the  table  of  pronouns,  is  the  proper  plural  of 
the  third  person  of  that  second  pronoun. 

Ten  kin  mock  ic,  I  tie  him. 
Tecb  ka  mock  ic,  thou  tiest  him. 
Ten  kin  mock  ob,  I  tie  them. 
Tech  ka  mock  ob,  thou  tiest  them. 

This  is  only  for  the  present ;  but  in  the  preterite  aA,  and 
in  the  future  e,  are  substituted  for  ic. 

Lay  (ti)  ku  mock  ah,  he  has  tied  him. 
Ten  bin  in  mocki,       I  will  tie  him. 

[Why  the  particle  ti  is  inserted  is  not  understood.] 

Now,  by  referring  to  the  table  of  conjugations,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  particle  ic,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  present, 
and  ah,  that  of  the  preterite,  in  the  three  last  conjugations, 
which  embrace  all  the  transitive  verbs  which  have  an  object 
specially  expressed,  and  that  <  is  the  characteristic  of  the  fii- 
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tuie  in  the  two  last  conjugations.  By  these  particles  thej 
aie  distinguished  fiom  the  neuter  verbs  which  have  no  object ; 
and  they  lose  those  two  particles  whenever  they  are  used  as 
if  intransitive.  In  all  the  Indian  languages  of  which  we  have 
complete  grammars,  for  instance  the  Mexican  and  the  Algon* 
quin,  we  find  that  objective  case  of  the  third  pronoun  inserted 
b  the  verb.  In  some  shape  or  another,  when  the  action 
refers  to  or  has  an  object,  a  locution  is  used  corresponding 
with,  "  I  see  him  Peter,"  "  I  see  it  a  stone,"  "  I  love  her 
Maria."  There  is  therefore  a  strong  reason  for  believing, 
that  these  particles,  in  the  three  conjugations  of  the  transitive 
verbs,  ic,  aA,  e,  signify  "  him,"  or  "  it,"  for  the  present,  pre- 
terite, and  future  respectively.  There  is  a  coincidence  with 
the  Mexican  in  which  c,  Jr,  kif  is  used,  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  the  objective  case  singular  of  the  third  person  of  the  pro- 
noun in  all  the  transitive  verbs. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  rendered  almost  certain  by 
Beltran's  observations.  Thus  he  says,  that  the  particle  ic 
signifies  die  object  (persona  paciente) ;  tiiat  the  neuter  verb 
which  has  no  object  rejects  it ;  and  that  the  ic  corresponds 
in  the  transitive  verbs  with  the  Spanish  pronoun  lo ;  ten  ya- 
cunticj  lo  amo :  and  that,  so  necessary  is  that  particle,  that 
without  it  the  transitive  verb  cannot  be  conjugated  accordbg 
to  its  true  signification ;  as  in  the  case  of  cambezicy  which 
does  not  mean,  '^  to  teach,"  but  ^'  to  teach  him."  And  he 
incidentally  adverts  to  the  same  subject  in  several  other 
places. 

The  passive  voice  of  the  second  and  fourth  conjugation  is 
formed  by  adding  respectively  abal  and  iabal,  to  the  root  of 
the  verb,  cambtzahal^  to  be  taught ;  cananiabaly  to  be  kept. 
That  of  the  third  conjugation  b  formed  by  adding  to  the  root 
of  the  verb  /,  preceded  by  the  same  vowel  as  that  of  the  root 
of  the  verb ;  izic,  to  obey ;  tzicic,  to  be  obeyed ;  ial^  to 
touch;  passive,  talal;  mol,  to  collect;  passive,  mofeZ.  If 
such  verbs  end  with  a  vowel,  bal  must  be  added ;   dza,  to 
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give ;  passive  dxabah  The  mtransitive  verbs  of  the  first  c<Hi* 
jugation  can  of  course  have  no  passive :  naczdbal^  or  naczaly 
is  not  the  passive  of  nacalf  I  rise^  but  of  naczah,  I  raise.  But 
it  appears  that  aU  those  passive  verbs  are  conjugated  as  the 
intransitive  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation. 

According  to  Beltran,  there  is  a  substantive  verb,  which 
the  conjugation  for  the  present  of  the  mdicative  will  sufficiently 
explain.     Ten  batab  en,  I  am  a  cacique. 

Sing.  Ten     batab  en,  I  am  a  cacique. 

Tech  batab  ech,  thou  art  a  cacique. 

Lay     batab  lo,  he  is  a  cacique. 

Plur.   Toon  batab  on,  we  are  caciques. 

Teex  batab  ex,  you  are  caciques. 

Loob  batab  ob,  they  are  caciques. 

It  is  eindent  that  what  he  calls  the  substantive  verb,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  emphatic  union  of  the  first  and  second 
pronoun,  ten  en,  I  myself  a  cacique ;  itch  ech^  thou  thyself  a 
cacique,  or  any  thing  else.  It  is  the  same  way  of  expressing 
attributes  by  an  emphatic  pronoun,  as  is  found  in  almost  eveiy 
Indian  language,  and  which  in  fact  proves,  that  there  is  no 
such  verb  as  the  substantive  verb  in  the  Maya. 

There  are  several  irregular  verbs,  of  which  the  most  re« 
maricable  are  the  following : 

Cen^  (pronounced  Xren,)  I  say,  is  conjugated  with  the 
second  pronoun,  en,  ec&.  Sec,  and  its  root  is  the  smgle  letter 
€.  Its  preterite  and  future  are  in  the  first  person,  cenhi,  an  d 
bitxmac ;  infinitive  cen* 

Binely  bin,  to  go ;  whence  itn,  the  sign  of  the  fiiture, 
meaning,  I  am  going  to,  or,  I  will.  In  the  first  person  of  the 
present,  preterite  and  future,  binincak,  binenjbinaicin;  second 
person  of  imperative  xen. 

Incahj  I  make.  This  verb  is  used  only  b  the  present 
and  imperfect,  and  is  conjugated  with  the  third  prcmoun; 
tncai,  acahj  ucah,  plural  cae(tk,  acahex,  vcahob :  which  is 
precbely  the  way  in  which  the  mtransitive  verbs  are  conju- 
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gated ;  nacal  incah^  I  rise,  he.  It  is  very  rarely  used  alone. 
The  following  instances  are  given ;  box  acah,  what  art  thou 
doing ;  mahal  incahy  I  am  domg  nothing ;  lay  incah,  it  is 
done ;  he  box  acahtf  lay  incahy  that  which  thou  art  doing,  let 
it  be  done. 

It  must  be  here  observed  that  the  particles  ca  and  he,  cor- 
respond with  our  that.  Ma  in  Teat  ca  aeambex ;  01a  is  the 
negative ;  inJcat  is,  I  wbh ;  aeatnbez  b,  thou  teach,  in  the  sub- 
junctive ;  I  do  not  wish  that  (ca)  thou  shouldst  teach.  OhelU 
he  Pedro  cimi ;  know  that  Peter  b  dead. 

But  hCy  b  also  a  relative  pronoun,  as  well  as  lay,  heklay, 
hemac,  himac,  uamac;  all  which  mean,  who,  he  who;  he* 
maccu  yacuncic  Dies,  he  who  he  loves  him  God.  Pedro 
heklay  zipi  ti  Dioi  btniezcectabac^  Peter  who  has  sinned 
against  God  shaU  be  punished. 

Beltran,  adopting  the  system  of  a  Latin  grammar,  has  as- 
signed to  the  verbs  gerundives  and  supmes,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  the  infinitive  preceded  by  some  particle,  and  par- 
ticiples which  are  perhaps  only  derivative.  Hb  participle 
present  may  be  translated  ^'  he  who  does,"  and  b  formed  by 
prefixing  ah  to  |^e  present  of  the  indicative  in  the  two  first, 
and  to  the  root  of  the  verb  in  the  two  last  conjugations.  Ah* 
nacaly  ahcambexahy  ahtzic,  ahcanan^  to  each  of  which  the 
relative  pronoun  must  be  added.  The  passive  participle 
b  formed  in  the  three  first  conjugations,  by  adding  an  to  ike 
root  of  the  verb ;  and  in  the  fourth  conjugation  it  is  the  root 
itself:  nacaUy  cambezaUy  tzkan,  canon ;  and  it  means  a  thing 
which  is  done ;  catnbezany  something  which  has  been  taught,  &c. 

Some  cursory  observations  may  be  added. 

T  b  generally  prefixed  to  the  preterite  of  the  verbs  of  the 
first  conjugation  in  order  to  dbtingubh  it  finom  the  imperative : 
tnacen,  I  have  rben. 

The  conversbn  of  the  termination  i  of  the  preterite  into  ci 
modifies  the  meaning  in  the  following  manner:  Cimi  in  yum, 
my  father  died,     dmci  in  yum,  smce  my  father  died. 
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Ten  ci  in,  or  ienkin  prefixed  may  be  substituted  for  incakj 
in  the  first  conjugation ;  and  if  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel, 
the  pronoun  in  may  be  suppressed :  ten  c  ualic,  I  say  it. 

Words  are  perpetually  syncopised  by  the  omission  of  vow- 
els. Ten  iziccech  for  ten  tzicic  ech ;  tzic  a  yum  for  izice ; 
cah  for  ca  ah  (ah  sign  of  male)  ;  tin  uoioch  for  ti  in,  in  my 
house ;  naclin  for  nacal  in ;  nac  cen  for  nacac  en ;  cambzic 
for  cambezic ;  tla  for  tela ;  iude  for  tucide,  and  tuda  for  tvcuJe 
a ;  zazcob  for  zazacob. 

In  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  when  the  root  ends  in 
tah,  the  preterite  is  the  same  as  the  present,  and  in  the  future 
the  final  tah  is  changed  into  te. 

There  are  also  some  verbs  of  that  conjugation  which  make 
their  preterite  and  future  in  ah  and  e,  and  not  in  tah  and  te : 
hohol,  to  explore ;  preterite  and  fiiture,  bohlah,  bohle :  such 
are  also  vJcul,  ziU,  ilah,  alah,  cambal;  preterite  and  fiiture, 
canah,  cane. 

Frequentative  verbs  are  formed  by  duplicatmg  the  first 
syllable :  lam,  to  strike,  to  move ;  lamiomah,  to  strike  or  to 
move  firequently.  Lorn,  havmg  but  one  syllable,  belongs  to 
the  third  conjugation;  but  lomlomah  and  alljhe  verbs  which 
thus  duplicate  their  first  syllable  belong  to  the  fourth  conjuga- 
tbn,  and  must  be  conjugated  accordingly.  Verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation  rarely  admit  that  duplication ;  instead  of  which 
they  prefix  an  adverb  which  means  "  firequently." 

Sometimes  the  duplication  of  the  syllables  bdicates  dimi- 
nution :  chocou,  hot ;  chochacou,  tepid.  There  are  also  some 
primitive  words  m  which  the  first  syllable  is  repeated  twice : 
zazac,  white. 

A  great  number  of  particles,  prepositions,  adverbs,  and 
conjunctions  is  mentioned  by  Beltran,  several  of  which,  united 
to  nouns  or  verbs,  modify  or  alter  their  meaning.  But  the 
illustrations  are  not  sufficient ;  and  the  mode  of  forming  de- 
rivatives and  compounded  words  is  not  explained. 
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(4)  POCONCHI, 


SPOKEN   IN    GUATIMALA. 

The  only  grammar  of  any  of  the  languages  of  Central 
America  which  I  could  obtain,  is  the  abridgment  of  the  Po- 
conchi  or  Pocoman,  annexed  by  Thomas  Gage  to  his  Travels 
(London,  1648).  He  was  for  several  years  curate  of  two  par- 
ishes which  included  the  identical  spot  where  the  new  city  of 
Guatimala,  not  then  in  existence,  now  stands.  This  abridg* 
ment  does  not  extend  beyond  twelve  pages,  and  treats  almost 
exclusively  of  the  pronouns  and  verbs. 

It  appears  that  adjectives  are  altogether  indeclinable,  and 
that  the  plural  of  substantives  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
sbgular :  Jciro  uinac,  a  good  man ;  kiro  uinac,  good  men. 
An  interjection  ah,  prefixed  to  the  noun,  is  called  the  voca- 
tive ;  the  genitive  is  supplied  by  the  possessive  pronoun  ru 
(his) ;  and  other  cases  by  particles :  chaye  re  Pedro  rtUsi, 
give  to  Pedro  hb  dog  (isi,  dog).  But  if  motion  is  expressed, 
chi  is  substituted  for  re :  I  go  to  his  house  Peter,  Icino  chi 
rupai  Pedro  (pat,  house).  There  are  for  the  two  fiist 
persons,  two  indeclinable  pronouns,  in  and  at ;  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  generally  applied,  is  not  stated.  The  other  pro- 
nouns are,  the  possessive  united  with  nouns,  and  those  used 
in  the  conjugations  of  verbs.  In  either  case  different  pronouns 
are  used,  according  as  the  noun  or  verb  united  with  them  be- 
gins with  a  consonant  or  with  a  vowel.  The  possessive,  and 
those  used  for  the  present  of  active  verbs,  are  as  follows : 


JPersofUy 
Posaetdve. 
Nouns  beginniDg  with  consonant, 
«  «  «    vowel, 

'  U9ed  in  conjugating. 

Verbs  beginning  with  consonant, 

«  «  «    vowel, 


Singtdar. 
1st  2d.    3d. 

Ist 

Plural 
2d.         3d. 

nu    a      ru 
u     av     r 

ca 
c 

a-ta 
av-ta 

ki-tak 
k-tak 

nu   na     inru 
inv  nav  inr 

inca 
ink 

na-ta 
nav-ta 

inki-tak 
ink^tak 
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Tat,  father.  Nutat,  atat,  ruiaty  my,  thy,  his  father.  PI. 
Catai,  aiat'ta,  Jcitat-tdk.  And  if  the  noun  begins  with  a 
vowel,  such  as  acun,  son,  it  will  be  uacim,  auacun,  racun ;  pi. 
cacun,  auacun-ta,  Jcacun-tack. 

The  signs  of  the  plural  of  the  second  and  third  persons 
are,  in  every  instance,  ta  and  tak,  added  to  the  singular ;  but, 
as  in  the  other  Indian  languages,  detached  from  it  and  placed 
after  the  noun. 

There  are  but  three  tenses  in  the  mdicative :  present,  pre- 
terite, and  future.  The  ordinary  future  and  the  present  are 
the  same;  but  there  is  a  verb  meaning,  JtrtS,  the  root  of 
which  is  simply  a,  and  which,  conjugated  with  its  proper  pro- 
noun inu,  naUy  &c.,  is  prefixed  to  the  present,  in  order  to 
express  more  strongly  the  future  tense.  The  preterite  and 
the  imperative  are  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  present 
than  by  the  substitution  of  other  pronouns;  and  these  are 
given,  in  Gage's  grammar,  only  for  the  verbs  which  begin 
with  a  consonant.  Other  pronouns  again,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  objective  case,  are  used  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  passive  voice,  of  neuter  verbs  and  of  the  transitions ;  and 
these  vary  also  in  the  present  and  preterite  of  the  indica- 
tive and  in  the  imperative.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that, 
in  the  conjugation  of  neuter  verbs  and  in  the  transitions,  the 
body  of  the  verb  remains  the  same,  and  that  this  is  altered  by 
an  inflexion  in  the  passive  voice,  which  mflexion  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  tennination  of  the  verb.  The  following  table 
exhibits  those  variations  for  the  verb  locohy  to  love,  which 
begins  with  a  consonant,  and  the  passive  voice  of  which  is 
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Present 

Active. 

Pauive. 

Neuter. 

(1 

nu      locoh 

kin 

loconhi 

kin 

ki— /«ay. 

Singular.  {  2 

na      locoh 

ti 

loconhi 

ti 

ki 

(3 

inru   locoh 

in 

loconhi 

in 

ki 

fl 

inka   locoh 

CO 

loconhi 

CO 

ki 

Plural.      { 2 

na      locoh  ta 

ti 

loconhi  ta 

ti 

kita 

{3 

inki    locoh  tak 

ki 

loconhi  tak 

ki 

kitak 

Preterite. 

(1 

ix       locoh 

xin 

loconhi 

Singular.  <  2 

xa      locoh 

ixti 

loconhi 

U 

ixru    locoh 

ix 

loconhi 

/I 

ixca   locoh 

xo 

loconhi 

PIuraL     { 2 

xa      locoh  ta 

ixti 

loconhi  ta 

(3 

ixk     locoh  tak 

xi 

loconhi  tak 

Imperative. 

/  2 

Singular.  <  ^ 

cha    locoh 

ti 

loconho 

chiva  locoh 

chi 

loconho 

Plural.      {2 
(3 

chica  locoh 

chica  loconho 

cha     locoh  ta 

ti 

loconho  ta 

chiki  locoh  tak 

chiki  loconho  tak 

Gage  observes  that  x  is  sounded  like  the  English  $h,  and 
V  orti  as  the  Englbh  w. 

The  proof  that  neuter  are  conjugated  like  passive  verbs, 
is  found  m  his  conjugation  of  the  indicative  of  the  neuter  verb 
Jciy  to  say.  And  that  these  passive  pronouns  are  the  objec- 
tive case  and  are  used  ynih  the  active  form  of  the  verb  (locoh,) 
appears  from  the  examples  of  transitions  which  he  has  given. 


I  love  thee, 
I  have  loved  thee, 
I  will  love  thee, 
Thou  lovest  me, 
Thou  hast  loved  me, 
Thou  wilt  love  me, 
Love  me, 


Ti  nulocoh 

Ix  tinulocoh 

Tiranulocoh 

Ki  nalocoh 

Xinalacoh 

Kinralocoh 

Kinalocohta 


Bat  Gage  has  not  given  examples  of  the  transition  to  the 
third  person.  Nulocoh  means,  <<  I  love :"  He  does  not  inform 
us  how,  **  I  loTe  him,"  is  expressed. 

The  variations  in  the  formation  of  the  passive  Toice,  are 
these.   Verbs  ending  in  a,  change  it  into  hi ;  nurapa,  I  beat ; 
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passive  kinrap-hi.  Those  ending  in  oA,  change  it  into  anhi ; 
mdocoh,  Jcinlocanhi.  Those  that  end  in  eA,  change  it  into 
At;  invivirehy  I  hear;  passive  Jrtnmr- At.  Those  ending  in 
say  change  the  a  into  iAt ;  invesa,  I  deliver ;  passive  invesihi. 
Those  that  end  in  ach,  add  At  in  the  passive ;  nusachy  I  for* 
give ;  passive,  Jcinsach-hi.  The  final  At  would  thus  seem  to 
be  always  the  sign  of  the  passive  voice,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  imperative  where  the  final  t  is  converted  into  o. 
But  it  will  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  our  Lord's  prayer,  that  that 
voice  may  have  other  terminations. 

The  optative  mood  is  the  same  with  the  indicative,  add- 
ing the  particle  to,  which  signifies,  may  it  be  ;  or  prefixing 
vetfy  which  means,  if.  The  infinitive  is  the  same  as  the  in- 
dicative without  pronoun. 

With  respect  to  verbs  begmning  with  a  vowel.  Gage  gives 
only  the  present  of  the  indicative  of  the  active  voice.  Ivireky 
to  hear  : 

Sing.  Invivireh,      I  hear  Plur.  Ink  ivireh,       we  hear 

Nav  ivireh,    thou  heareet  Nav  ivireh  ta,  you  hear 

Inr  ivireh,      he  hears  Ink  ivireh  tak,  they  bear 

It  seems  that  some  prepositions  may  be  combined  with 
nouns  united  with  their  proper  pronoun.  The  example  given 
is  that  of  the  preposition  cAt,  and  of  the  noun  tA,  which  signi- 
fies back  ;  this  combination  means,  against ;  and  as  the  word 
tA  begins  with  a  vowel,  it  is  declined  as  follows : 

Sing.  Chivih,   against  me  Plur.  Chikih,  against  us 

Chavih,  against  thee  Chavihta,  against  you 

Chirih,    against  him  Chikih,  chikihak,  against  them 

Gage  says  that  there  b  a  substantive  verb,  vilk,  which  is 
conjugated  as  follows :  singular  vWciny  vilkaty  villi ;  plural, 
viOcohy  viOcatay  viOctdk*  This  is  the  only  instance  given  of 
the  first-mentioned  pronouns  tn,  aty  I  and  thou.  This  is  done 
in  reference  to  the  Lord's  prayer :  cataty  our  Father,  taxaky 
Heaven,  vilcat ;  and  this  last  word  Gage  translates,  "  thou 
art." 
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Neuter  verbs  and  transitive  verbs  taken  in  the  abstract, 
and  without  specifying  the  object,  are  formed  from  nouns 
by  adding  ivi  and  ini.  From  mac,  laval,  both  which  mean 
^^sin/'  are  formed  the  verbs  Jcin  maJcivif  and  Jcin  lavini, 
I  sin  ;  the  final  al  of  the  noun  being  dropped  in  the  last  ex- 
ample. 

Nouns  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  the  termina- 
tions haly  JcUy  equivalent  to  the  English  ness,  Kiro,  good, 
tiiri,  bad  ;  kirohaly  goodness,  tsirikUy  evil,  wickedness. 

No  mention  is  made  of  a  comparative ;  but  lah  added  at 
the  end  of  an  adjective  in  some  degree  supplies  the  superla- 
tive :  Jcirolah,  very  good,  tsirilahy  very  bad. 

Prepositions  are  often  omitted,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
sentence,  caiat  taxah  vikaty  "  Our  Father  Heaven  thou  art> 
or  dwellest."  And  the  plural  sign  of  the  third  person,  taJc, 
is  also  occasionally  omitted.  No  allusion  is  made  either  to 
dual  or  special  plural. 

Our  LoreCs  Prayer,  as  given  and  translated  by  Gage : 

Ow  Fither       heaT«n       art  thoa 

Catat  taxah     vilcat 

Graat  may       it  extolled  bo       thy  name 

Nimta       iocaharcihi       avi 

It  eome  may       thy  kiofdom       vpoa       ov  heads 

iDchedita       avihauri      pan        cana 

It  bo  done  may       thoa  wilt       here  Ihco       earth    as    it  ia  done        heavea 

Inyanivita         nava     yaviroach   acal  he    invaa        taxaJi 

Give  thoa    today       o«r  every       may    daily       bread 

Chaye    runa     cahuhun     ta    quih     vi-ic 

Thoa  forgive  may    oar  sins    as      we  forgive    their  sios  they  have  sioned  against  oor  baoks 

Nasachta         camac  he  incasachve  kimac     ximackivi       chikih 

Not  OS  thoa  let     into       oar  being  tempted  bo 

Macoacana  chipam      catakchihi 

Us  thoa  deliver  may    from       all       evil  things      not       good      even  as       he  says 

Coavesata         china  unche    tsiri      mani  quiro       he       inqui 
Ijgpii  pronounced  ki] 

The  sign  of  the  optative  ta  may  be  placed  before  the  verb 
when  preceded  by  an  adjective  :  nimia,  great  may. 

18 
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Jhcaharcihi,  third  person  of  Jnncakarcihiy  I  am  magni- 
fied ;  nucaharca,  I  magnify,  hchaliia^  third  perscxi  optative 
of  Jcinchaliy  I  come. 

Pancana,  from  pan,  in  or  upon,  and  na,  head  ;  idiomatic, 
"  upon  our  heads,"  for  "  upon  us."  Chikihy  against  our 
backs,  for,  '^  against  us,"  has  already  |^een  mentioned.  Li* 
van,  invanivi,  seem  both  to  mean,  it  is  done.  The  active 
verb  is  nuvan,  I  do  or  make,  from  which  the  passive,  which, 
as  appears  by  this  instance,  may  be  kinvan,  or  Jcinvanhi,  as 
well  as  Jcinvanhi, 

Nava,  thou  wilt,  substituted  for,  "  thy  will."  Gage  says 
that  there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  abstract  noun,  <<  the  will." 

Chaye  second  person  smgular  imperative  of  wuye,  I  give,  • 
ye,  to  give. 

Our  ^     bread 

Cahuhun  ia  quih  uiic.  The  ca  refers  to  the  last  word  of 
the  sentence  viic,  bread,  cauiicy  our  bread.  Quih  or  Icih 
nieans,  "  sun,"  and  "  day  ;"  here  it  is  used  as  an  adjective. 
Ta,  may,  is  placed  far  distant  fix)m  chaye,  give  thou. 

Incaaachve,  first  person  plural  of  lugach,  I  forgive,  with 
the  addition  of  the  ornamental  particle  ve.  £tmac,  their  sins ; 
the  final  tak  is  omitted. 

XimaJcivi,  third  person  plural  of  the  preterite  of  Jcinmdkivi, 
I  sin. 

Macoacana,  let  us  not.  Ma  is  the  negative  abbreviated 
from  mani.  Cana  is  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  as  it  begins 
with  a  consonant,  the  second  person  (thou)  should  have  been 
na,  or  if  in  the  imperative,  cha.  Co  b  the  objective  case  of 
the  pronoun  in  the  first  person  plural.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  word  should  have  been  maconacana.  Gage  says  that 
CO  causes  the  n  to  be  cut  ofiT.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
coavesatOy  may  thou  deliver  us.  The  root  of  the  verb  is  uesa, 
to  deliver,  and  begins  with  a  vowel ;  thq^efore,  inv^sa  (by 
syncop.  invesa),  I  deliver ;  navuesa^  thou  deliverest^  by  syncop. 
navesa,  in  the  optative  navesata,  and  the  word  according  to 
the  general  rule  should  have  been  conavesata. 


Caiakchihi.  Th^re  is  no  abstract  substantive,  meaning, 
temptation.  The  active  verb  is  nutaJcchih ;  passive^  kintak' 
chihiy  I  am  tempted ;  cotdkchihi,  we  are  tempted ;  but  the 
word  used  here  is  caiakchihi,  and  it  is  thus  formed.  From 
the  passive  kintakchihiy  is  derived,  omitting  the  passive  pro- 
noun, the  adjective  or  participle  passive  iakchihi,  tempted,  or 
being  tempted,  which  is  declined  as  a  noun,  caiakchihi,  our 
being  tempted. 

These  notes  on  Our  Lord's  Prayer  are  extracted  fix)m 
Gage,  with  some  observations  by  me. 


The  Quich6  language  was  spoken  m  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  that  name,  which  lay  north-west  of  the  city  of  Guatimala, 
and  appears  to  have  extended  as  far  as  Soconosco.  The  only 
specimen  we  have  of  that  language  (besides  the  numerals, 
which  are  the  same  as  in  the  Maya),  is  a  copy  of  Our  Lord's 
Prayer,  given,  as  well  as  the  numerals,  to  Mr.  Stephens,  by 
the  curate  of  Quiche.  There  are  some  evident  errors  in  that 
transcript.  •  I  give  it,  however,  verbatim ;  havbg  only  cor- 
rected the  punctuation,  and  inserted  between  crochets  three 
words  which  have  clearly  been  erroneously  transcribed  twice. 
I  have  added  a  literal  translation,  so  far  as  was  mtelligible  to 
me.  There  is  an  evident  affinity  between  this  language  and 
the  Poconchi,  as  well  as  between  both  and  the  Maya. 
t 

Our  LortTs  Prayer  (Quich^). 

Oor  Father        heayen 

1.  Cacahan     chicah    lac  coni  vtza 

it    ezt«n«d       bo  thy     name 

2.  Ucahaxtizaxie    mayih  bil     a    chipa 

may  on    oor  heads  thy   kmfdom  &11 

3.  Ta  pa     cani     a  hauremla  chibaotah 

thy       wiU        it  made  bo  earth        as  in 

4.  A  huamla    uaxale  (ehiyala  chiqueeh  hauta)  vleus  quehexi  caban 

hoavoD 

cbicah 
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bread  ov       thoayiTe      dailj        today 

5.  Uacamic    chiyala  chiqueeh  hauta    eihil    caua 

IbrfiTe         oar  aiiM  as  we  fatgiTt         their  etni    who  hare  sinned 

6.  Zacbala    camac    quehexi  cacazachbep  qaimac     xemocum 

afainat  our  backs 

chiqueeh 

beinf tempted    notabo    valet  inlkll 

7.  Moho    eatachcula   maxa  copahic  chupamtah 

from        sin  os  delirer 

8.  Chibal  mac  xanare  cohcolta     la  ha  voDohel  itgel  qnehe  cbuooe. 

Amen. 

The  words,  lac  coni  utza,  1st  line;  tMiyi  hil,  2d  line; 
eihil  caua^  5th  line,  seem  superfluous. 


(5)  HUASTECA, 

SPOKEN   IN   THE    PROVINCE    OF  THAT  NAME  ON  AND  NEAB  RIO 
PANUCO,    INCLUDING   TAJCPICO. 

The  author  of  the  only  grammar  and  vocabulary  which 
has  been  obtained,  is  Father  Tapia  Zenteno,  th^  same  who 
wrote  the  Mexican  grammar  before  mentioned.  His  analysis 
of  the  pronouns  and  verbs  is  imperfect  and  obscure. 

Novns. 

There  is  an  occasional  distinction  between  animated  beings 
and  inanimate  things.  The  sex  is  no  otherwise  distinguished 
than  by  prefixing  a  word  which  means,  man  or  woman. 

Nouns  have  no  other  case  but  the  vocative,  expressed  as 
in  the  Mexican,  by  addmg  the  letter  e  to  the  nominative : 
^ajatiCi  qjatice.  In  some  words  lorn  is  put  before  the  e :  izalcy 
the  governor,  in  the  vocative  is  tzalelome. 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  to  the  singular, 
the  particle  chic :  uatiCy  my  son,  uaticchicy  my  sons. 
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The  words  cuytoly  a  boy,  and  tzicachf  a  girl,  may  form 
their  plural,  when  speaking  of  children,  as  follows,  chickicuy- 
tolj  iziizicach. 

It  is  also  very  usual  to  express  a  great  number,  by  preGx- 
ing  the  adjective  yam  which  signifies  many  or  much :  yam 
iniCy  many  men  ;  yam  ybichim^  many  animals ;  yam  ity  many 
trees. 

The  particle  il  suffixed  makes  a  diminutive,  but  only  in 
the  first  and  second  persons  :  my  child,  utzacan ;  my  little 
child,  utzacanU;  my  house,  ukima ;  my  small  house,  vJeimaiL 
When  speaking  of  things,  the  diminutive  is  generally  formed 
by  the  adjective  chiehic ;  a  stick  of  wood,  ie ;  a  small  stick, 
chichicte ;  a  table,  octza ;  a  small  table,  chichicoctza.  But 
ehichic  is  never  applied  to  men  or  women,  in  lieu  of  which 
tzacam  prefixed  is  used. 

Abstract  nouns  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  adjective  the 
particle  talah  or  ial:  cacnaxy  civil,  cacnaxialab  or  cacnaxtaby 
civility ;  izehuantal,  poor,  tzehuantalial,  poverty.  Man  (homo) 
iniCy  what  belongs  to  man,  inictal  (humanidad). 

The  particle  tarn  prefixed  indicates  place,  district,  people : 
tamiocoby  is  the  place  of  clouds  ;  iamzabtocoyy  is  the  place  of 
white  willows. 

There  is  no  superlative  proper ;  but  the  particle  k  pre- 
fixed means,  very :  putticy  great ;  fepuZZic,  very  great. 

For  comparative  they  use  the  adverb  ocoXy  more : 

food        mtn  John,  mora        mod        man       Peter. 

alhua    inic  a  Juan,  le  ocox  alhua    inic  Pedro. 

The  word  cahuyl  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  ocox. 

There  is  not  in  this  language  a  reverential  termination  as 
in  the  Mexican.  But  in  conversation,  speaking  to  their  supe- 
riors, they  often  repeat  the  word  aikty  sir  or  lord. 

Pronouns, 

The  primitive  pronouns  are  in  the  singular  for  the  three 
persons  respectively,  nanay  tatOyjtga;  which  are  syncopised 
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in  composition,  viz. :  na,  taja.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  ever  united  with  nouns :  and  when  used  in  conjugations, 
they  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb.  The  phi- 
ral  is  for  the  three  pers(His,  huahuOf  we ;  xaxa,  ye ;  baha,  or 
jijgaj  diey. 

But  the  ordinary  pronouns,  and  which  are  equally  used  as 
possessive  and  in  conjugating  verbs,  are,  in  the  singular,  first 
person,  it;  second,  a,  or  ana;  third,  in.  Wife  is  yxal;  my 
wife  uyxal;  thy  wife  ayxal^  or,  anayxal;  his  wife  inyxaL 
Tahjal  is,  to  make ;  utahjal  I  make ;  second  person  atafgal, 
or,  anatahjal ;  third  person  intahfaL 

And  there  is  another  pronoun  used  only  in  conjugation, 
viz. :  for  the  three  persons  of  the  sbgular,  in,  it,  in ;  which 
last  in  of  the  third  person  may  be  omitted.  It  appears  that 
all  these  pronouns  have  the  same  plural  as  the  primitive,  viz. : 
huahua;  xaxa;  baha,  or,  jcga. 


Singolar 


Plural 


UtPers. 

2dPers, 

ddPen. 

■  Primitive 

nana 

tata 

jaja 

Syncopised  in  composition 

na 

ta 

ja 

Possessive  and  used  in   > 
CoDJugatioDB                ) 

u 

a,  ana 

in 

.Used  in  Conjugations 

in 

it 

in 

huahua 

xaxa 

baia,jaja 

Other  pronouns  are  used  in  order  to  designate  the  future 
tense  and  the  passive  voice,  which  will  be  hereafter  adverted 
to. 

The  absolute  possessive  pronouns  (mine,  thme,  &c.,)  are 
formed  by  uniting  the  primitive  and  possessive  pronouns,  and 
adding  the  particle  cal;  nanaucal,  mine ;  tataacal,  thine,  tic. 

The  mterrogative  pronouns  (who  and  what)  are  itam,  for 
animated  beings,  or  rather  rational  persons,  and  atom  for  in- 
animate thmgs ;  prefixing  the  particle  tami  to  the  pronouns  of 
the  two  first  persons,  and  exe,  or  naxe,  to  that  of  the  third 
person.  Itam  tatnitata,  who  art  thou;  itain  txgaja,  or, 
itamtxe,  who  is  he ;  atamexe,  what  is  it* 
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There  is  not  in  this  language  any  relative  pronoun,  such 
as  our  who,  without  interrogation,  or,  ^^he  who."  And 
Father  Tapia  Zenteno  expressly  asserts  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantive verb  answering  to  the  Latin  sum,  €i,Jm;  and  that  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  express  in  Huasteca  the  sentences, 
"  ego  sum  qui  sum,"  or,  '^  qui  est  missit  me."  He  adds  that 
this*b  supplied  in  the  preterite,  by  giving  its  termination  Uz  to 
the  pronoun.  The  want  of  illustrations  renders  his  meaning 
doubtful.  In  no  Indian  language  is  that  verb  used,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  reference  to  attributes.  Thus,  Peter  is  a  good 
man,  alhua  inic  Pedro,  literally,  good  man  Peter ;  I  am  good, 
is  expressed  by  nana  alhua,  1  good.  But,  if  it  be  intended 
to  say,  I  have  been  good,  the  pronoun  is  conjugated  in  refer- 
ence to  tense,  by  adding  to  it  the  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
terite Uz;  nanaitz  alhua,  I  have  been  good. 

The  pronoun,  xiia,  some  one,  (aliquis)  may  be  noticed, 
because  it  applies  delusively  to  animated  bemgs;  and  xaia 
is  used  in  reference  to  inanimate  things.  Prefixing  the  nega- 
tive ibatz :  no  one,  no  body,  ibatz  xiia  ;  nothmg,  ibaiz  xaia. 

Verbs. 

According  to  Father  Tapia  Zenteno,  there  are  two  conju- 
gations, which  in  their  external  form  differ  only  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  preterite.  The  first  has  its  preterite  in  Us,  or  titz, 
or  al,  or  nal ;  and  the  second  in  nee,  or  nenec.  Verbs  of  the 
second  conjugation  may  have  their  preterite  in  Uz ;  but  those 
of  the  first  never  have  it  in  Tiec.  A  few  verbs  have  both  the 
preterite  in  Uz  and  nee.  In  both  conjugations,  two  pronouns 
are  used,  die  primitive  nana,  tata,jaja,  and  either  u,  a,  in,  or 
in,  it,  im.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  passive  voice,  mas- 
much  as  that  which  is  thus  called  is  in  reality  the  conversion 
of  our  passive  into  an  active  form.  Yet,  conforming  himself  to 
the  usage  of  grammarians,  he  has  designated  this  conversion  by 
the  name  of  passive,  of  which  there  are  two  forms.     But  this 
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applies  only  to  the  first  conjugation,  as  the  verbs  of  the  second 
cannot  from  their  nature  have  a  passive  voice.  And,  in  the 
sequel,  he  expressly  states,  that  the  verbs  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion are  transitive,  and  those  of  the  second  intransitive.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  that  his  second  corresponds  with  the  first  Maya 
conjugation ;  and  his  first  with  the  second  conjugaticMi  of  the 
Maya.  There  is  however  some  confusion  in  his  arrangement ; 
and  he  admits  that  a  perspicuous  explanation  of  that  subject  is 
extremely  difficult.  There  is  some  distinction,  m  the  verbs  of 
his  second  conjugation,  between  those  which  make  their  pre- 
terite in  neCy  and  those  that  have  it  in  nenec ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  all  those  which  have  it  in  neCy  have  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  of  the  indicative  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  Maya  conjugation,  viz. :  in  Z,  preceded  by  a  vowel ;  but 
whatever  that  vowel  may  be,  the  termination  of  the  preterite  is 
always  enec.  Those  which  make  their  preterite  in  nenec  have 
different  terminations  in  the  present  of  Ae  indicative ;  and 
there  is  some  variety  in  their  mode  of  fonning  the  future. 

The  indicative  has  five  tenses ;  the  subjunctive,  only  the 
present  and  imperfect.  Other  pronoun^  are  substituted  in  the 
future,  imperative  and  subjunctive,  for  u,  a,  in  ;  viz.,  in  the 
future  Jcu  or  Jcia  in  the  first,  and  Jcia  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  ;  in  the  imperative  Jca ;  in  the  subjunctive  Jcu  and  ka 
or  Jcia. 

The  characterbtic  inflexions  are,  in  the  indicative,  for 
the  present  /;  for  the  imperfect  litz ;  for  the  preterite  itz; 
or  mal ;  in  the  plusq.  perfect  lae  or  malac.  This  last  in- 
flexion is  also  that  of  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 
The  root  of  the  verb  without  any  inflexion  is  found  in  the 
future,  the  imperative,  and  the  present  of  the  subjunctive. 
The  infinitive  or  its  equivalent,  is  formed  by  adding  h  to 
the  root  of  the  verb,  and  prefixing  the  particle  tin.  The 
only  difference,  between  the  first  and  the  second  conjuga- 
tion, consists  in  the  substitution,  in  the  preterite,  of  the  in- 
flexion nee  or  neneCy  for  itz  or  mah     All  these  particulars 
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are  explained  by  the  following   abridged   paradigm  of  the 
active  verb  iahjcU  I  make,  of  which  the  root  is  tahjo. 


Indie.  PreB.  Sing.  1st  pers. 
2d  " 
3d  .  « 
Plur.  let  " 
2d  " 
3d     « 

Impf.  Sing.  Iflt  pen. 

Pret.  "  "     " 

Pluaq.pf."  "     « 

Fat.  *'  "     " 

Imperat.  "  2d  pen. 

Sabi.Pre&  "  l8t   *' 

Impf.  '*  "     " 

Infin. 


nana  u  (or,  in)         tahja  1 
lata   a  (or»  it)  tnhja  1 

jaja    in  (or,  omit'd)  tahja  I 
haahua  ya  tahja  1 

xaza     ya  «  tahja  1 

baba  tahja  1 


nana  a  (or,  in) 
nana  u 
nana  n 
nana  kia 
tata   ka 
nana  kia 
nana  u  (or,  in) 


tahja  litz 
tahja  ill 
tahja  lac 
tahja 
tahja 
tahja 
tahja  lac 
tin  tahja  b 


2d  Conjugation. 

Oxalj  I  enter. 

nana  u  (or,  in)  oz'al 

Similar  to  first  in 
every  respect  but 
the  preterite. 


The  author  adds  that  most  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  con- 
jugation are  in  their  nature  intransitive ;  and  that,  although 
some  of  them  are  in  their  ordmary  signification  active,  they  in 
that  case  become  intransitive,  so  that  the  action  has  no  spe- 
cific object.  He  is  rather  obscure  in  that  respect ;  and  it  is 
only  a  conjecture  on  my  part,  that  those  verbs  of  his  second 
conjugation  y  which  may  have  their  preterite  in  itz,  correspond 
with  the  transitive  verbs  of  the  Maya,  which,  when  in  the 
abstract  and  without  referring  to  any  object,  make  their  pre- 
terite in  nahi. 

The  passive  voices,  so  called,  are,  as  above  stated,  con- 
versions of  our  passive  into  an  active  form.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  substitution  of  the  form,  he  or  they  make,  love,  be,  me, 
thee,  him,  us,  you,  them ;  instead  of,  I  am  made  or  loved,  thou 
art,  he  is,  we  are,  ye  are,  they  are,  made,  loved,  be.  This 
form  is  accordmgly,  in  the  Grammar,  translated  into  the  Span- 
bh  me  hace,  te  haccy  be.  But  the  second  p^sive  voice  is 
translated,  aquel  me  lo  hace,  aquel  te  lo  hace,  he  makes  or 
does  it  to  me.  This  is  a  distinction  which  applies  only  to 
verbs  which  have  two  objects,  such  as,  to  give,  which  implies 
a  thbg  given  and  a  person  to  whom  given ;  but  in  such  verbs 
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asy  I  love,  there  is  but  one  object,  viz.,  the  person  loved.  His 
distmction  is  therefore  obscure ;  and  I  suspect  that  his  first 
passive  voice  is  but  a  variety,  in  the  two  first*  persons  of  the 
second.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  both  conjugated  without 
the  primitive  pronotms  nanaj  iata,  and  by  a  combination  of 
the  pronouns  u,  a,  »n,  with  the  objective  or  accusative  case  of 
the  same  pronoun ;  and  that  what  he  calls  the  second  passive 
voice  is  that  compound  conjugation  known  by  the  name  of 
transitive,  with  this  addition,  that  the  particle  chi  is  substituted 
for  the  last  syllable  of  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  characteristic  of  the  passive.  This  intercalation 
of  the  particle  chi  does  not  take  place  in  the  two  first  persons 
of  the  first  passive  voice ;  and  it  may  be  that  aU  the  transitive 
verbs  may,  in  that  compound  conjugation,  be  conjugated  with 
or  without  the  inserti<m  of  that  particle ;  and  that  this  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  what  the  author  calls  the  two 
passive  voices. 

If  there  be  some  obscurity  respectmg  that  particle,  or  pas- 
ave  inflexion  of  the  verb,  there  is  none  whatever  respecting 
the  combination  of  the  pronouns  used  in  both  varieties.  They 
are  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  respectiyely : 

Sing. 
Nom.     I,  ii;  tbou,  a;  he,  tn,  t; 

•nK*     i  ^^  ^^>   ^^®®J  ^>  him 
^^^'    \     (omitted); 

And  their  combinatbns  are,  viz. 

Sing. 
I  thee,  taJtu;  I  him,  tt; 

tbou  me,  ianas  ^bou  him,  a; 
he  me,  tanin;  he  thee,  tati;  he 
him,  in; 


Phr. 
we,  Jwahiia;  ye,  xaaa;  they,  in. 

us,  ya;  you,  taxi;  them,  Auo,  a. 


Plur. 
we  you,  kuakuaiaxi;  we  them, 

hua  hua  hua. 
ye  U8,  xaxa  ya  /  ye  them,  xaxa  cu 
they  UB,  ta  ya;  they  you,  taxi; 

they  them,  hua  a. 


Some  irregularities  may  be  found  in  the  third  person.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  is,  in  the 
singular,  placed  after,  and  in  the  plural,  before  the  pronoun 
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in  the  objective  case.  This  distinctioQ  between  the  nomina- 
tiTe  and  objective  case  of  the  pronoun,  and  the  precedmg 
Table,  are  mj  own ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  de^ 
duced  firom  the  examples  and  illustrations  given  by  the  author 
of  the  grammar,  which  I  annex,  with  his  own  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  the  meaning.  They  are  given  by  him  at  large  only 
for  the  present  of  the  indicative. 

First  Passive  Voice. 

Me  hace  (id  est,  soy  becho),  tanin  tahjal. 

Tehace,  •       •       .       .  tati     tahjal. 

Tehace,  •       ...  in       tahcbial. 

Noflhace,         •       •       .  tahua  tahjal. 

Os  hace,  ....  taxi     tahjal. 

Leshace,         ...  in        tahchial. 

Second  Passive  Voice, 

Yo  te  lo  hago,  .       .  .  tatu  tahchial. 

Yo  se  lo  hago,  •       •  •  u  tahchial. 

Tu  me  lo  baces,       •  .  taoa  tahchial 

Tu  se  lo  haces,         .  •  a  tahchial. 

Aquel  me  lo  hace,    .  .  tanin  tahchial 

Aquel  te  lo  hace,     .  .  tati  tahchial 

Noeotros  os  lo  hacemos,  •  huahua  taxi  tahchial. 

Nosotros  se  lo  hacemos,  .  huahua  hua  tahchial 

Vosotros  nos  lo  haceis,  .  zaxa  ya  tahchial 

VoBotros  se  lo  haceis,  .  zaxa  a  tahcbial 

Aquellos  nos  lo  hacen,  •  *ta  hua  tahcbial 

Aquellos  os  lo  bacen,  .  taxi  tahchial 
•  Anomaly. 

The  other  tenses  are,  with  few  variations,  formed  by  add- 
ing the  same  terminations  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in 
the  active  voice.  In  the  future,  the  final  al  is  suppressed  as 
m  the  active  form :  I  will  do  it  to  him,  Jcintahc/ti  or  JctaiaJicku 
This  tense  is  also  sometimes  formed  without  the  particle  chi 
by  addmg  n  to  the  root  of  the  verb :  they  will  make  me,  kiii' 
taJgan;  but  this  seems  to  belong  to  the  form  called  the  first 
passive.  It  is  necessary  in  the  plural  of  the  imperative  to 
preserve  the  primitive  pronouns.  In  the  preterite  the  particle 
chinchi  is  substituted  for  chi :  I  have  done  it  to  him,  tUahckin' 
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chitZf  instead  of  utahchiiz.  But  thb  duplication  of  chi  with 
the  intercalation  of  n  is  also  used  in  order  to  make  frequenta- 
tive verbs :  I  do  it  to  him  repeatedly,  uiahchmchiaL 

To  these  forms  must  be  added  that  of  the  reflective  verb, 
to  which  is  always  added  a  particle  iviay  iaba^  S^c,  always 
ending  in  ha. 


Reflective  Verb,  u 

tab  chial  tuba,  I  make  myself. 

Sing. 

Istpers. 

u  tah  chial  tuba 

2d     « 

a  tah  chial  taba 

3d     " 

in  tah  chial  tinba. 

Plur. 

Ut    « 

hua   tah  chial  tuaba 

2d     « 

xaxa  tah  chial  tiaba 

3d     " 

in      tah  chial  tinba 

Verbs  which  may  become  compulsive  (causative  form)  do, 
when  polysyllabical,  substitute  the  letter  n  for  the  final  of  the 
root  of  the  verb,  if  this  be  a  consonant,  and  suffix  the  particle 
za :  to  eat,  capul;  to  drink,  uizal;  to  walk,  iehon;  to  make 
another  eat,  drink,  walk,  capunza^  utzanza,  iohmza.  But 
there  are  exceptions :  to  die,  tzemel ;  to  make  another  die,  to 
kill  him,  izemza. 

There  are  defective  verbs.  Tal  to  come,  has  only  two 
persons,  inial  I  come,  huextal  he  comes.  The  verb  enel, 
to  go,  is  very  irregular.  Present  singular,  I  go,  tnneZ,  netz, 
or  netzitz ;  thou  goest,  iineiz  or  netziiz ;  he  goes,  netz  or 
neizitz.  The  plural  is  conjugated  as  other  verbs ;  but  the 
primitive  pronouns  must  be  used.  Imperfect  and  plusq.  per- 
fect of  indicative  and  subjunctive,  neizac  or  natzac.  Future 
imperative  and  present  subjunctive,  first  person  JcinatZf  sec- 
ond person  takitnaiz. 

Some  verbs  make  their  preterite  in  mamaz ;  utzal  to  drink,. 
Pret.  tUzal  mamaz  ;  jjaylal  to  fast,  irgalamamaz  I  have  fast- 
ed. Bixom  to  dance,  loses  its  last  syllable,  I  have  danced 
imbixmamaz. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Indians^  particularly  the 
peasants,  use  that  particle  itz  (which  is  the  appropriate 
sign  of  the  preterite,)  without  distinction  for  all  the  tenses. 

There  are  verbs  derived  firom  nouns  or  adverbs  which 
have  their  termination  in  btza  or  meza :  atax  dirty,  ataxbeza 
to  stain ;  teat  speedily,  icatbeza  to  order  another  to  make 
haste. 

There  b  no  participle ;  but  many  nouns  ending  m  a?, 
are  derived  from  verbs.  Exophchial  to  teach,  exopchix 
teacher,  huh  to  save,  hhox  Saviour ;  Jceiza  to  limp,  ketzax 
lame ;  izoblal  to  know,  izobnax  a  wise  man ;  cacnax  one 
educated,  from  the  verb  cacnaL  Others  add  to  the  verb 
the  particle  chic  (sign  of  the  plural)  ;  talchic  those  who  come, 
from  the  verb  ial  to  come. 

Particles. 

The  most  common  Particles  in  composition  are  tin  or 
tarij  al  or  tinal,  cal  or  tincal^  tinU^a,  ti,  always  prefixed. 

Tin  or  tan  indicates  movement,  and  is  placed  between 
two  verbs,  of  which  the  last  indicates  the  action  to  be  made  ; 
netz  tintahjalf  I  am  going  to  do ;  netz  tancapul,  I  am  going 
to  eat.  This  form  corresponds  with  the  first  gerundive  of  the 
Mexican. 

Al  or  tinal  means  within,  inside ;  heart  ychich,  within 
ihy  heart  tinal  aychich  ;  house  ta^  inside  of  thy  house  alata, 

Cal  or  tincal  signifies  by  or  with  ;  tincal  yahualaby  ultitz 
an  tzenUaby  by  sin  came  death ;  cal  u  Dios  with  my  God. 

TimbOf  means,  "fit)m;"  (Latin  ab,  eo?,  de).  Ti,  means 
in  ;  in  the  church  nobody  laughs  :  ti  teopam  ibxita  huatthnah 

The  particle  Tci  means  nothing  by  itself;  united  with  the 
noun,  it  indicates  indifference  or  no  importance  ;  I  come  for 
no  reason  intaOci ;  if  you  ask,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  they 
will  answer  inkahtki,  I  am  here  in  order  to  be  here. 

Certain  adverbs  Jci^  m',  tieb,  tineby  ezay,  change  the  nature 
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of  the  sentence,  and  designate  the  meanmg  of  the  noun  or 
verb  to  which  thejr  are  jomed.  (This  b  very  obscure  and  no 
illustrations  are  given.) 

The  particle  tam,  in  composition,  means  sometimes  fvhen^ 
and  sometimes  in.  But  it  supplies  sometimes  the  substantive 
verb :  I  desire  to  go  to  be  a  Christian,  ulUkinatz  tarn  GIrif- 
tiano.  The  particle  il  added  to  the  numerals,  Aimi/,  tzMlj 
&c.,  means,  once,  twice,  &c. 

The  conjunction  ant,  means,  and.  The  sentence,  nutx 
aniy  max  i&ant,  means,  be  it  so  or  not.  Max  is  there  disjunc- 
tive, but  standing  alone  it  means,  ^^  if."  Oni  and  nanakiz 
are  particles  of  af&rmation.     lb  and  ibatz  are  negative  particles. 

No  allusion  b  made  in  thb  grammar,  either  to  a  dual,  or 
to  a  special,  inclusive,  or  exclusive  plural. 

The  author  says  that  the  women  speak  with  prodigious 
volubility,  and  moreover,  that  they  abridge  or  syncopbe  al- 
most every  word,  so  as  to  make  their  language  very  difficult 
to  be  understood.  Here,  as  amongst  all  the  other  Indian 
nations,  the  names  by  which  they  express  the  various  degrees 
of  kindred  differ  from  those  used  by  men. 


(6.)  OTOMI  LANGUAGE. 

Extracted  from  the  diotionaxy  and  grammar  of  tb«  Lieantiata  Louii  da  Nere  j  Molina. 
Mazieo,  1707 ;  and  flom  Emaottel  Najtara'a  DiaaartaiioB.    Pbiladalphia,  ISSSi 

Molina^ 8  Orammar. 

The  consonants,  f,  j,  1,  and  the  hissing  sound  of  s,  do  not 
occur  in  thb  language,  and  r,  rarely  if  ever.  The  ph  b  never 
sounded  as  /,  it  must  be  sounded  p,  and  the  h  only  designates 
the  aspiration  of  the  ensuing  vowel.  The  letter  k  (or  q  or  c) 
and  the  letter  t  are  often  duplicated  (Jcky  yy,  cc,  tt,)  and  ex- 
press the  double  sound  of  such  letter.    The  vowel  o  has  the 
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same  sound  as  m  Spanish.  The  other  vowels  a,  4,  t,  u,  have 
besides  the  ordinary  Spanish  sound,  the  nasal  French  sound  ; 
and  the  e  and  u  have  in  addition  a  guttural  sound.  The 
want  of  characters  to  express  these  varieties  may  lead  to  ety- 
mological errors,  but  does  not  essentially  affect  the  grammar. 

The  nouns  are  altogether  indeclmable.  The  plural  is 
generally  distinguished  from  the  singular  by  the  prefixed  arti- 
cle, na  in  the  sbgular,  ya  in  the  plural ;  both  being  our  arti- 
cle the.  Te  means  hand;  na  ye,  the  hand;  ya  ye,  the 
hands*  The  plural  is  also  sometimes  expressed  by  substitut- 
.  ing  the  particle  e  for  ya. 

The  comparative  and  superlative  are  expressed  by  parti- 
cles prefixed :  mannra,  more  ;  c&y,  less ;  iza,  tze,  very. 

Dimunitives  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  particle  ztzi  to 
the  noun. 

Verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  verb  letters 
which  vary  according  to  its  first  letter.  When  the  verb  begins 
with  a  vowel,  the  particle  to  be  prefixed  is  ^^  or  y ;  from  op- 
hOf  to  write,  are  derived  na  ttap-ho,  manuscript,  and  na  yop- 
Ao,  the  writer.  If  beginning  with  h :  t  must  be  prefixed ; 
Aofit,  to  search,  na  thonij  the  act  of  searching,  diligence.  K 
beginning  with  ma,  h  must  be  prefixed :  tnadi,  to  love,  na 
hmadi,  the  love.  But  another  derivative  may  be  formed  firom 
the  same  verb  :  na  mamahiey  the  lover.  When  the  verb  be- 
gins with  m  followed  by  a  vowel  other  than  a,  no  particle  is 
prefixed,  and  the  noun  is  the  same  word  as  the  verb :  thus, 
munizi  means,  equally,  to  unite,  and,  union.  The  h  is  like- 
wise prefixed  to  all  the  verbs  which  begb  with  n :  nee,  to 
wish,  na  knee,  the  will ;  nti,  to  see,  na  hnu,  the  sight. 

If  the  verbs  begin  with  x,  the  noun  is  formed  by  changing 
X  into  z :  xopho^  to  reap,  na  zophoy  the  crop.  K  the  verbs 
begin  with  p,  there  is  no  constant  rule  for  forming  the  deriva- 
tive :  phydi,  to  begin,  na  mydiy  the  beginning ;  padi,  to  know, 
na  nphadi,  the  knowledge,  and  na  nbadi,  the  wise  man; 
pephij  to  work,  na  bephi,  the  work.  Many  other  verbs  be- 
ginning either  with  jp,  or  other  letterd  than  those  above  men- 
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tioned,  are^also  nouns,  without  any  alteration  or  prefixed 
particle ;  in  which  case  the  nouns  are  distinguished  from  the 
verbs  by  the  articles  na  and  ya. 

The  nouns  which  designate  the  subject  of  the  action  are 
generally  formed  by  addmg  to  the  verb  the  particles  te  or  bate^ 
but  without  prefixing  any  particle :  qhuarmiy  to  confess,  na 
qhuambaie,  the  confessor ;  pehpi,  to  serve,  na  pehpate,  the 
servant;  ndehquiy  to  divine,  na  ndekquiit^  the  diviner;  phaU 
zi,  to  aid,  na  phaxte,  the  helper ;  tede^  to  create,  na  ietbatCf 
the  Creator. 

Pronouns. 
The  primitive  absolute  pronouns  are : 

Nuga,  nugaga,  nugui 

Nugue,  nu-y 

Nunu 

Nugahe,  nugagahe,  noguihe 

Nuguegui,  nuguehu,  nu-y-hu,  nu-ygui 

Nuyu 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding 
for  the  first  person  Ae,  for  the  second  gui,  or  Au,  and  for  the 
third  person  yu.  The  pronoun  nuna,  this,  in  the  plural  is 
also  nuyu.  The  particle  ce  added  means,  self;  nugace,  I 
myself. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  : 

l^t  2d.  3d. 

Sing,    ma  ni  na  (or,  ni) 

Plur.     rnabe       nigui      nayu 

Sing.  Pronoun.  Plur.  Pronoun. 


Sing 

.1st 

pere. 

I 

2d 

do. 

thou 

3d 

do. 

he,  it 

Plur. 

l8t 

do. 

we 

2d 

do. 

ye 

3d 

do. 

they 

our  house    xna  ngu  he 
your  "         ni  ngugui 


let  pers.  ^  my  house    ma  ngu 

2d    do.  l"""",       thy    «        ni   ngo 
3d    do.  j  «""«"''''•  his    "         nangu 

Ist    do.  'I  my  houses  ya  mangu  ga 

ftj     J      f  noun   ,u      a  •         u 

2d    do.   >    .        thy    ^*         yamiogu  hu 

3d    do.  j  '^     '    his     "        ya  nangu  nu 

The  pronouns  used  in  the  conjugations  of  verbs  are  very 
different ;  and  not  only  the  persons  and  number,  but  the  sim- 


their  "         na  ngu  yu 

our  houses  ya  mangu  he 
your  "  ya  ningu  gui 
their    "     ya  nangu  ya 
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pie  tenses  also  are  distbgubhed  by  variatknu  of  the  pronoun 
ajbne,  whilst  the  root  of  the  Terb  remams  altogether  inflexible. 
In  thb  particular,  the  Otomi  diflfers  from  all  the  other  Ameri- 
can languages  known  to  me.  In  the  plural,  the  verb  is  placed 
between  the  pronoun  and  the  plural  termmation  of  such  pro* 
noun.  The  compound  tenses  are  distinguished  only  by  the 
particle  hnm  placed  immediately  after  the  root  of  the  verb, 
and  m  that  case  the  sign  of  the  plural  is  placed  after  that 
particle. 

The  author  ^of  this  Grammar  says,  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tive verb,  gOf  rarely  used,  and  which  is  conjugated  with  the 
piimitive  pronouns.  No  illustration  is  given  explanatory  of 
its  true  meaning,  and  it  does  not  appear  how  it  is  applied. 
It  is  certain  that  it  b  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
passive  vcNce,  which  does  not  exist  in  thb  language  ;  nor  in 
reference  to  attributes,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  conju- 
gations of  both  the  ordinary  verb,  and  the  form  of.  Iridic  for 
I  am  rich. 


Di  •••,  I  wish,  d«»ir«. 


pw. 
Pmi.    I«t 

9d 

ad 

foprflti 
9d 

3d 

Pnu   IH 

Sd 

ad 

Gompw  Itt 
pret.    Sd 

3d 

PhM.ltt 

p«rf.    Id 

3d 


F«t. 


1ft 
9d 

3d 
Cornn.  Int 
Ail     9J 


Imps-  9d 


Slngnlar. 
dt   «o« 
gal  n«« 

J       DOS 

di    BM  lima 
fol  n«o  haw 

y     nee  hma 
da   D«a 


hi    n— 
sta  DM 


sa  ■•• 

ipi  nee 
sta  no6  hma 
xca  n«e  hma 

xa   n«tt  hma 
ipi  nee  b 
fa    MO 
gvi  MO 


guaxta  neo 
guaxea  neo 

(tiaxa   neo 
goaxpi  000 


x«a  BOO 

acanoo 


Plural, 
di  nooho 
gai  Doo  (oi )  ^ 

Jnoo  yo 
I    aotf  hma  ho 
gvinoohmagui ) 

jr     DOO  how  TD 

S 
t\ 

xa  DOO  ya 
xpi  noo  ya 
at  I  noo  hma  ho 
zeanoohmagtti  | 

xa  noo  hma  yu 
xpi  neo  hma  vu 
fa  noo  1*0 

"'""    t\ 

da  noo  \n 
foaxtanoo  ho 
fiuxca  noo  fvi ) 

foax^  noo  yv 
foaxpi  BOO   yn 


foaita  momti 
fvaxea  momti 

foaxa  momti 
fuaxpi  momti 


7* 

dna    memti 


Dna  momti,  I  rieh  (Ar,  I  am  rieh.) 
Binfvlar.  PiMal. 

dna  momti  dna    momti    ho 

■^•^ 

na   momti 

dna  momti  nmha 

f  na  momti  maha 

na    momti  maha 
da    momti 
fa    momti 

hi  momti 
xia  momti 
xea  momti 

xa    momti 
xpi  momti 
xta  momti  maha 
xca  momii  maha 

xa  momti  maJw 
xpi  momti  waha 
fa   momti 

fUi 


ya  momti 

da  momti 

fa  momti 

hi  momti 

xu  momti 

xca  momil 

xa  momti 

xpi  n«omti 

xta  momti 

xca  momti 

xa  momti 

xpi  momti 

da  momti 
fnaxu 


"^1 

oudia 
ho 

til 

ho 


"ni 


ti( 


lf«axa 
mornU  . 


ho 

til 
CI 
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The  prtinoans  with  which  the  adjeetive  memH  is  connected 
or  conjugated  are  in  all  the  tenses,  other  dian  the  pteent  and 
iihperfect)  precisely  the  same  as  those  used  itk  the  coAjugatiott 
6f  the  verb  nee.  The  pronouns,  in  those  two  tenses,  are  ab- 
hreriations  d  and  g  of  di  and  gui^  i^ith  the  addition  of  the 
particle  na. 

No  tnentbn  is  made  of  irregular  verbs ;  and  it  seems  that 
all  verbs  are  ccmjugated  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  single 
exception  of  some  variations  in  the  third  person  singuliir  and 
plural  of  the  preterite ;  in  which  case,  the  same  variation  is  tnade 
in  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural  of  the  plusq.  perfect 
aad  of  both  the  futures.  These  variations  are  regulated  hj 
the  letter  with  which  the  third  person  of  the  verb  begins. 

K  it  begins  with  a  vowel  other  than  t,  y  is  prefixed  to  the 
root  of  the  verb :  adi  to  ask,  preterite  hi  yadi,  instead  of  hi  aiL 

If  begmning  with  e,  this  is  changed  intb  g :  coiii  to  shut, 
pret.  hi  goUu 

If  beginning  with  p,  this  will  be  converted  into  mcfth: 
petzi  to  keep,  pret.  hi  meizi;  padi  to  know,  pret.  hi  hadi. 

If  beginning  with  q  followed  by  A,  the  q  will  be  converted 
into  g :  ^nUi  to  pay,  pret.  hi  guti. 

If  beginning  with  t  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  t  is  converted 
mto  d :  tini  to  find,  pret.  hi  dini.  If  beginning  with  x,  this 
is  converted  into  z.  And  many  of  the  verbs  beginning  irith 
tz  convert  it  also  into  z. 

An  equivalent  for  the  passive  participle  is  formed  by  pre- 
fixing the  particle  xa  to  the  verb:  modi  to  love,  xamadi 
loved ;  properly,  something  which  is  loved,  or  <<  it  is  lovedi" 
The  dam^  particle  annexed  to  adjectives  has  the  same  mean- 
mg :  hko  good,  xanho  a  good  thing,  it  is  good^ 

On  looking  at  the  vocabularies  of  this  language,  a  much 
greater  number  of  words  of  two  and  even  three  syllables  is 
found,  tban  might  have  b^n  dxpedtdd  frotH  its  presumed 
monosyllabic  thiiractei^.  Moist  of  these  Words  are  tindoubt- 
edly  compoudd^ ;  but  We  are  bfermed  by  the  author  of  this 
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giammary  that  sjaoope  prevails  throagbout  the  spoken  M- 
guage ;  and  it  may  be  that  truly  dissyllabic  words  may  thereby 
assume  a  monosyllabic  appearance. 

Nouns  cannot  be  sjmcoiNsed  unless  when  compounded 
with  another  word.  From  the  verb  jpa,  to  sell,  and  from 
ihehna^  coal,  is  formed  the  syncopized  word  na  matMap  a 
coalman ;  from  manizOf  it  is  bad,  and  na  Ami,  the  facei  is 
ibrmed  txo  hndy  a  bad  countenance.  The  syncope  of  nouns 
b  much  less  frequent  than  that  of  pronouns,  yerbs,  and  ad» 
verbs,  and  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  Gxed  rules. 

Most  verbs  lose  their  last  syllable  by  syncope :  madif  to 
love,  loses  the  di ;  di  ma  oqKay  I  love  God ;  phty^  to  whip, 
loses  the  y ;  difht  na  xua,  I  have  whipped  John. 

(Observe  by  the  last  example  that  the  article  na  is  used 
with  proper  names.) 

The  verbs  endmg  m  nt ,  p>,  te^  tiy  fee,  Jet,  and  tx  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  lose  the  final  vowel ;  ahpi  to  ask,  ap  aqha^  ask 
QoA ;  xohki  to  open,  xohq  na  goxtiy  open  the  door ;  pttxi  to 
have,  to  hold,  Ainna,  no  or  not ;  Am  di  petx  nbaqha^  I  have 
no  dinner.  Sometimes  the  it  is  changed  into  x :  phatzi;  td 
aid ;  da  phax  oqha,  God  help  thee. 

The  primitive  pronouns,  nugOj  nugue^  motii,  when  synco* 
pised  lose  theur  first  syllable,  observing  that,  when  united  to 
various  verbs,  the  syncopized  ga  and  gue  are  converted  into 
lea  and  ke.  The  syncopized  pronoun  is  placed  after  the  verb ; 
but  it  roust  be  observed  that  this  can  be  done  only  when  the 
verb  itself  is  syncopized :  xadi,  to  pray ;  if  this  verb  is  not 
syncopized,  you  cannot  say  for  « I  pray,"  xadiga.  It  would 
seem  firom  the  iUustrations  given,  that  sometimes  the  ordinary 
pronouns  di,  gui^  are  preserved,  and  sometimes  omitted,  when 
the  corresponding  syncopized  pronouns  ga^  gue,  are  placed 
after  the  verb.  The  pionoun  of  the  third  person  ntmti  is  abo 
syncopized  mto  nu :  he  loves  God,  y  mahnu  okha.  When 
the  third  person  is  named,  this  syncopized  pronoun  is  omil- 
ted :  na  BeAna  y  ma  o;Aa,  literally,  the  Pedro  he  loves  Cadi 
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•  When  those  pronouns  are  syncopised  m  the  plural^  their 
signs  of  plural,  he,  guiy  u,  must  be  placed  after  the  verb. 

The  adverbs  nugua  here,  nunu  there,  nupu  thereto,  are 
likewise  syncopixed  and  lose  their  first  syllable,  when  united 
with  a  verb,  and  become  gua  (or  qua)^  nu,  pu^  placed  after 
the  verb ;  the  negative  hinna  loses  its  last  syllable,  and  be- 
comes  Am,  placed  before  the  verb :  I  do  not  wish,  hindinee* 

The  objective  cases  of  the  pronouns,  used  in  ccmjugatbgi 
are  the  following,  always  placed  after  the  verb : 

Ist  person,  Oai,  qiri        Plural,  Nogahe,  gahe,  ghe 
2d        "       Y  GQi,ygui 

3d        ^       Bi,  ba  Biu,  bayu 

From  madij  (syncopized,  ma)  to  love ;  fnakqui,  madiguif 
love  me ;  dtmay  I  love  thee  ;  oqha  y  mahjuey  (or,  mahcagahe)^ 
God  he  loves  us.  From  nu,  to  see;  dintiy,  I  see  thee; 
doMiguiy  he  will  see  me.  From  xip^hi,  to  tell  another; 
sihquiy  tell  me.  From  uitns,  to  give  to  somebody ;  tm&t, 
tmfto,  give  him.  From  matziy  (syncopised,  mew,  maxa,)  to 
aid,  to  help ;  naxua  bi  maxa  guiy  the  Juan  he  has  helped 
you ;  hi  max  ba^  he  has  helped  him ;  bi  max  frayu,  he  has 
helped  them.  No  illustration  is  given  in  the  grammar  of  the 
combination  of  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  with  its 
plural  nominative ;  which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 
noun in  the  objective  case  is  placed  before  or  after  the  sign  of 
the  plural  of  the  nominative;  whether  <<they  love  me'' 
should  be  y  mahqui  yUy  or  y  mah  yu  qui  1  (they  love,  b,  y  mah 
yn;  he  loves  me,  y  amah  qui).  This  should  have  been  ex- 
plained. For  there  is  no  passive  voice  proper ;  and  this  is 
always  supplied  by  convertmg  our  passive  form  into  the  ac- 
tive. Thus,  instead  of  saying,  "  I  am  loved,"  the  Otomi 
always  say, "  They  love  me  ;"  for  which  purpose  the  preced- 
ing fi>rm  of  compound  conjugation  must  be  used. 

Various  particles  united  with  nouns  or  verbs,  modify  or 
alter  their  meaning.  Da,  denotes  greatness ;  &o,  darkness ; 
gOy  respect,  sometimes  only  emphatic  ;  no,  sometimes,  hard- 
ship, cruelty :  but  m  other  cases,  it  gives  to  the  noun  a  nega- 
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tive  significatioD ;  na  nbadi^  the  wise  man ;  na  na  nbadi,  the 
ignorant 

Nguiy  or  gut,  denotes  liquidity :  from  da,  the  eye,  ya 
gutda,  the  tears.  Me  sometimes  refers  to  the  origin  or  abode 
of  persons  :  and  sometimes  it  means  ownership  ;  na  me  ngu^ 
the  owner  or  master  of  the  house.  Oa  refers  to  the  matter  of 
which  something  is  made,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used ; 
njiAoxtyo  ga  ccortt,  a  chandelier  made  of  gold  ;  and  from  ngu 
bouse,  and  dathi  infirm,  na  ngunga  dathi,  the  hospital. 

Some  other  modifications  of  the  yerb  are  indicated. 
Hehquiy  means  to  cut ;  tzehqtd^  to  cut  with  an  instrument. 
To  give  generally,  da  ;  to  give  to  another,  Ufmi.  To  speak^ 
ma;  to  speak  to  another,  xiphi,  or  zapho.  To  awake 
(neuter),  nuhu ;  to  awaken  another,  aa.  It  appears  by  these 
last  examples  that  the  same  distinctions  are  found  in  the 
Otomi  as  in  the  other  languages ;  but  that  in  order  to  express 
these,  the  Otomi,  instead  of  a  modification  of  the  same  verb, 
substitute  a  new  and  distinct  verb. 

In  treating  of  nouns,  the  author  does  not  allude  either  to 
the  distinction  of  sexes,  or  to  that  of  animated  bebgs  and  in- 
animate things.  But  when  treating  of  particles,  we  find  that 
nxu  (woman)  prefixed  to  nouns  of  animals  designates  the 
female.  And  the  distinction  between  animated  and  inanimate 
is  discovered  in  several  mcidental  illustrations. 

Two  parUcles  denote  negation  or  absence ;  oiho  which 
designates  the  absence  or  want  of  inanimate  things  ;  and  qhoo 
which  indicates  that  of  animated  persons.  Otho  na  thtJune, 
there  is  no  bread  ;  qhoo  na  maqhoy  the  father  is  not  here,  liter- 
ally, not  present  the  father ;  qhoo  na  phani,  the  horse  is  not 
here.  He  who,  io^;  that  which,  naa.  To  stand;  ani- 
mated 6«y,  inanimate  qha.  To  carry ;  animated  tzitziy  inani- 
mate hiatzi.  To  receive ;  animated  tont,  inanimate  Aunt. 
To  lift  up  ;  animated  paizi,  inanimate,  if  heavy  tuizi^  if  light 
ihetzi. 

The   particle  gue    is  equivalent  to  our  relative  who. 
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Um       na«      who    ho  torti    God     will  fo       h««vop 

Na  nyehe  gue,  y  ma  Ogba  dama  mahetzi. 
Both   e  of  nyehe  are  guttural;  ma,  loves,  is  madi  synco- 
pized;  dama  b  3d  per.  sing,  future  (ch)  of  verb  ma  (or,  pa) 
to  go.     Oqha,  okha  God,  (Powhattan,  Okee ;  Sioux,  Osa- 
ges,  JVahkon ;  Utchees,  Kauhwu.) 


Brtgiflt>d.  from  Btonanotl  Nasan't  DistorUUon  on  the  Otoni  Li^w|«»  pabltohod  n  tho 

fifth  volnino.  Now  Serioi,  of  the  TfooMurtioQi  of  tho  Amorieon 

FhikMophieal  Boeioty.    Tear  1835. 

The  leam^  author  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Neie 
y  Molina  in  his  account  of  the  several  vocal  sounds :  but  be 
thinks  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  these  and  the  Chinese 
intonations.  As  great  many  words  having  distinct  meanings 
are  distinguished  only  by  those  various  sounds  or  btonations  of 
the  same  vowel,  these  in  the  written  language  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  distinct  signs.  Even  then  many  words  having 
the  same  sounds  and  intonations  have  different  meanings. 

Words  consist  of  one  or  two  syllables ;  a  jfew  of  throBj 
probably  introduced  subsequent  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  In 
words  compounded  of  more  than  one  syllable,  each  syllable 
preserves  its  original  meaning. 

The  words,  whether  noun  or  verb,  are  mflexible.  The 
pouns  whether  substantive  or  adjective  have  go  gender.  The 
particle  na  prefixed  to  the  noun  distinguishes  it  from  the  verb, 
and  has  the  properties  of  the  article.  The  plural  of  nouns  is 
distinguish^  from  the  singular  only  by  the  substitution  of  yf 
or  ye  for  the  said  particle  na.  In  abstract  nouns  of  qualities, 
the  prefixed  particle  na  is  converted  into  sa :  na  nheau  yeA,  a 
good  man ;  $a  nheau,  that  which  b  good.  The  particles  iw, 
ya,  $a,  have  no  meaning.     Ye  means  rain. 

Verbs  are  conjugated  by  the  help  of  particles,  which  de-> 
ngnate  both  tense  and  person.     Each  tense  has  three  parti- 


^lei,  each  of  which  hu  %  nngulmr  and  plumL  Thb  pliirat  it 
^ways  designated  by  the  pronominal  terminations,  Ae,  we ; 
v/i/^  you ;  yu,  they.  The  number  of  these  particles  (pvo* 
nouns)  is  fourteen,  and  they  have  no  proper  meaning,  bemg 
amilar  to  the  Chinese  vacuae^  There  are  only  two  moods^ 
the  indicative  and  the  imperative.  No  particle  is  prefixed  to 
the  second  person  of  the  imperative :  sometimes  the  mono(^l-» 
lahic  verb  is  repeated ;  te  to  make,  imperative  Ute :  som^ 
times  a  noun  or  a  verb  is  united  to  that  second  person ;  from 
o,  recordira,  and  kha,  facere,  okha  remember.f 

This  artificial  mode  of  expressing  the  second  perwn  of  the 
imperative  must  have  been  used  before  the  invention  of  the 
above  mentioned  particles.  And  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Otomites  had  not  their  present  artificial  mode  of  conjugation. 
Some  traces  remam  of  their  ancient  form  of  distingubhing 
tenses.  The  adjective  particles  ma,  tit,  na  are  somedmes 
used  to  express  time ;  ma  for  the  past,  fU  for  the  present,  nm 
for  the  future ;  rarely  used  mdeed,  which  proves  then*  anti- 
quity;  ma  pay  a  former  day ;  nipay  the  present  day;  napa 
a  foture  day.  The  particles  (pronouns)  now  generally  used 
in  the  first  singular  person  are  for  the  present  diy  for  the  past 
<Za,  for  the  future  ga :  and  the  Otomites  sometimes  say,  ni  di 
may  I  love ;  ma  da  may  I  have  loved ;  na  ga  ma,  I  will  love : 
(the  last  ma  or  modi  to  love ;)  which  is  superfluous  and  use- 
less. The  present  mode  of  conjugation  is  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  Mexicans  and  the  Huastecas.  The  language  in  other 
lespects  is  totally  different.  Therefore  the  Otomites  must 
have  borrowed  this  new  system  of  conjugation  fix)m  the  Mexi- 
pans,  and  other  more  polished  adjacent  nations.  In  these 
three  languages,  Mexican,  Huasteca  and  Otomite,  the  infini- 

'     •  Gum  or  ku,  according  to  Neve  y  Molina. 

t  Aliqauido  ver6  Vel  nomine  vel  Tcrbo  a^jancto,  Don  absimili  aignificatione 
■eparato,  at  o  recordari,  op'Ao  recordari  et  cognoscere,  recordare  ta,  aemp^ 
scribe  (id  enim  aibi  vult  op'Ao)  et  non  aemel  tandem  verba  iWa,  facere,  exeqvi, 
lift,  exereere,  in  exeeutionem  mandate,  verbo  jungenda  erunt ;  aic  o  recordari 
■bt,  flopra  at  vidimus,  volt,  et  kha  frcere  ;  okka  memento. 
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We  b  wanted ;  and  in  all  three  the  imperfect  future  supplies 
its  place.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  similitude  between 
the  Otomite  formation  of  the  imperative  and  that  of  the  two 
Trther  languages.  It  b  impossible  that  the  Mexican,  so  rich 
in  its  conjugations,  should  have  borrowed  any  thing  fiom  the 
Otomites.  Therefore,  the  original  Otomi  had  not  its  present 
form  of  conjugation,  and  must  have  received  it  from  others. 
There  is  not  in  the  Otomi  any  oth^  voice  or  form  but  the 
active ;  there  is  not  in  that  language  either  a  passive  voice  or 
compulsive  form,  or  any  of  those  multiplied  forms  found  in  the 
other  Indian  languages. 

The  verbs  are  of  one  or  at  most  two  syllables.  Abso- 
lute or  primitive  verbs  {quae  sua  tx  naiura  sunt)  have  never 
but  one  syllable:  the  second  person  of  the  imperative  is 
formed  by  uniting  that  syllable  with  another  verb.  This  sec- 
ond verb  gives  to  the  first  an  analogous  but  more  intense  or 
extensive  sense.  Therefore,  all  verbs,  except  the  second  per- 
son of  the  imperative,  have  but  one  syllable. 

All  the  nouns  may  be  verbs :  for  the  Otomites,  unable  to 
extract  the  abstract  idea  of  existence  from  the  thmg  which 
existed,  confounded  both  and  had  no  substantive  verb :  nktaUf 
good ;  di  nAeoii,  I  good,  meaning,  I  am  good.  This  may  be 
conjugated  as  a  verb :  in  which  case  the  particle  we  is  added 
in  the  second  person  of  the  imperative ;  ^rJitau  we^  be  good, 
mamlhi  we,  be  rich.  Neve  y  Molina  was  mistaken  in  consid- 
ering the  second  person  of  the  imperative  as  the  root  of  the 
verb,  to  which  m  that  mood  and  person  nothing  was  added. 
The  verbs  passed  through  three  different  states  in  the  successive 
formation  of  the  Otomi  language ;  first  when  neither  tense, 
mood,  or  person  was  distinguished ;  secondly,  when  the  im- 
perative was  formed  by  the  aid  of  another  verb ;  thirdly,  when 
the  present  form  of  conjugating  was  borrowed  irom  another 
language. 

However  this  may  be,  the  verbs  are  altogether  sterile. 
No  participles,  gerundives,  or  abstract  nouns  are  derived  from 
tbem.    The  same  word,  madi,  means  to  love  and  love.     The 


verb  te  to  make,  added  to  another  Teib  makes  bdeed  a  noun ; 
firom  tna  to  love,  mate  lover ;  and  prefixing  the  relative  too, 
UHmatCf  he  who  loves.  '  Adverbs  are  not  distbguished  bom 
nouns  adjective :  the  same  word  means  both* 

From  all  that  precedes,  sbce  the  Otomi  words  are 
either  monosyllabic,  or,  if  having  more  than  one  syllable,  each 
of  these  retains  its  former  sense ;  and  since  all  the  syllables  of 
the  language  have  a  signification  and  therefore  are  words, 
(with  the  exception  only  of  the  sixteen  boirowed  conjugatbg 
particles,  and  of  a  few  instances  where  the  ancient  significatioD 
has  been  forgotten,)  the  Otomi  language  must  be  called  and 
held  to  be  monosyllabic.  And  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  mono- 
syllabic should  be  derived  boat  a  polysynthetic  language,  we 
must  seek  for  its  origin  elsewhere  than  amongst  the  Mexicans, 
the  Tarascas,  or  any  of  the  other  languages  of  Anahuac.* 

The  learned  author  then  points  out  numerous  analogies 
between  the  Otomi  and  the  Chbese,  quotbg  in  support  of  his 
opinbn  numerous  passages  from  Remusat's  Chbese  grammar* 

As  there  is  a  material  difiference  between  Mr.  Naxera  and 
Neve  y  Molba  respectbg  the  second  person  singular  of  the  im- 
perative, which  this  last  author  considers  as  the  root  of  the  verb, 
whilst  Mr.  Naxera  asserts  that  it  is  fonned  generally  by  the  union 
of  certab  specified  verbs  with  the  roots  of  all  the  verbs,  some- 
times by  the  union  of  nouns  and  adverbs,  sometimes  by  a  du- 
plication of  the  verb,  some  of  the  examples  given  by  him  will 
be  added,  preservbg  his  Latin  equivalents. 


Fion      U»       Ikeare, 

and  di     «,       faeio  t«t«,  'fiic 

foi  h4,       eori|i«pit      heta,  eorrampo 
g«i  iMte,app<mitif       wata,  appooa 

From      us,  axifaro,  gat  minara ;  Ai,  intin  aasa 


Fram  txa,  avaniia  j  tsa,  aflleara  $  td^  ferra. 


and        HM,    raarari  mani,    aaaiara 

p-k$,  eogiUra  p-hani,  cofiu 

fa,     corara  yahi,   core 

From  ▼arioaa  advarba  and  noviu, 


and      Ml*,  axtTahara  aaitsa,  axtraka 

Aa,  eoqnara  balsa,  eoqaa 

Aiii,poiiara  biaisi,  pona 

From  li)  di,  axaqvi, 

and     MO,  promittara       ftatl.    pronutta 
««,   amara  madt,   ama 

Us,  vidara  kiadi,  vida 

Fram  dopUeatioB  of  tba  rarb, 

ja,radara,     Jba,   affoa       aaba.aoda  tm,  tiaMra  t«aUii,UBM 

x«,Tolara,     wi,  aimol      sawi,  volato  M,  ralla  Baa,      volita 

M,  viaiuia,   wa,  bia  lawa,  iriaiu  te,  BoaniDan  bubo,  Bomiu 

*  The  Anthor  subsequently  mentioiis  the  Maxakui  ss  snother  monosjQabic 
language  of  Anahuac,  which  he  states  to  be  a  sister  tongue  of  the  Otomi. 


SOS 
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Mr.  Naxeta  further  states  that  when  an  adjective  is  con- 
jugated as  a  verb,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  impera* 
tive  is  fi)nned  hy  adding  the  particle  we ;  nho,  good,  nhawe, 
be  good ;  tUy  strong,  newe^  be  strong ;  te^  something,  Retire,  be 
something. 

Mr.  Naxera  gives  various  examples  of  compounded  words, 
afanost  all  fbimed  in  the  most  simple  way,  by  the  union  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  two  primitive  words.  Da  much,  he 
water,  iake  a  river ;  Aia  light,  di  to  produce,  hiadi  the  sun . 
ka  yeUow,  $ti  surface,  kasH  gold ;  ne  the  mouth,  $i  a  leaf, 
MM  the  lip  ;  ne  the  mouth,  hia  a  word,  nehia  a  babbler ;  yo 
double,  hmi  the  fiice,  yohmi  perfidious ;  pho  to  adorn,  ye  the 
hand,  p^hoye  a  ring ;  do  a  stone,  gua  foot,  dogua  lame  ;  do 
a  stone,  do  a  stone,  dodo  stupid ;  go  a  st(»ie,  da  the  eye^ 
goda  blind. 
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Mmn 

nanyehe            tlacatl                 inie 

Qinie 

MToniaa 

nzltaa,  danxa    cluatl                  oxum 

izal 

Male 

ta     .                  oquichtli               inic 

zibil,  zib 

Femftle 

nsQ                   cioatl                  uzum 

dchupul 

Father 

ta                     teta,  Utti             paylom 

yum 

HoOitr 

me                    tenan                   mim 

oa 

Son 

bahtsi,  hy,  iso    tepiltzin,    tetel-  atic 

mehen,  lakpal 

Daughter 

naubahtsi,  tiaa  teichpuch  [poch 

izmehen,  al 

ChUdieii 

ocatl»  xochtic 

'   palal 

Huiband 

dame                 oquichtli             illaa,tomol,pixoab.ychaB 

Wife 

datza,qhuada                              izal,  tomol,  pizob  atan 

Brother 

\  teacheaah  (elder)  atmim 
^                  }  teiccauh  (young.)  atatal 

zibam 

mcumn^uidzin 

1 

Slater 

«*».«   j:~i:rj^'^)*-»S 

bayil 
acah 

Head 

na,  naainn         totxontecon          oc 

pol,hool 

Hair 

ai                       tomitl                  jujnl 

tzotzel,  tzotz 

do.  of  Ifan  ata                   totion,  totnmUt   xil 

tiolzelpol 

COMPAlUTrrB  FOOABULART* 
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daa 

iztok>lotli 

boal 

nich.tnknel 

Noee 

aia 

yacatl,  toyao 

»m       t 

Bi 

Moath 

ne 

camatl 

hoy 

chi 

Tongue 

ghane 

nenepiUit 

leeab 

aak 

Tooth 

tn 

totlan,  tiantli 

canaUec 

€0 

Hand 

ye 

maitl,  toma 

enbac 

cab 

Foot 

goa 

iexid 

aean 

noc,  oe 

nood 

«bi 

eatU 

zihti,  zihtsal 

kik 

Bone 

ndoyo 

onitl 

beclec 

bac 

ADimal 

baoni 

yulqui 

bichim 

balehe 

Dog 

tzahtyo 

ytzcnintli 

pioo 

pec 

Rabbit 

qhna 

tochtli,  tochin 

coy 

dranl 

Deer 

phantehe,  hoc- mazatl 

ceb 

Snake 

qqena     [phani  eoatl 

tani,mabac,lan 

-can 

Biid 

ttiintzy 

totod 

tiitxim         [che  tchiteh 

Egg 

mado,  doni 

tedt 

taochoo 

he 

Meat 

nhihani 

tla<iua]li 

toUec 

bakel,baak 

Flerii 

ngoe 

nacad 

tnl 

Firii 

hna 

adan,  michin 

tol 

cty 

Tree 

bay,  na,camrza  qoaoitl      [celtii 

t  te 

die 

Fofeet 

borza 

[em,  gnay 

'  cana  caax 

Make 

detha 

daolU.cendi 

inhic,ajani,  ixiz. 

,  iziim 

Bread 

thmne 

daxcalU 

1 

bacam,  eatnt 
:  tzanaco,  pneal. 

nah.pacak 

Beana 

*y 

cd,ayccodi?     < 

i 

1  hoalcoy, 
lacchococbo 

baa(,pecnah 
[hinah 

Hill 

tthehe 

'tepetondi 

hool  luttni,nin- 

Moantain 

zantle,  ganthe  tepetl 

tien,  alta 

cananitz,  nnd 

River 

Aithe 

atoyad 

hoalja 

nkum,  yodm 

Lake 

mohe,  poedehe  vey  atezcatl 

lejen 

akal 

Uand 

▼eyapancadalU» 
danacdi 

peten 

Sea 

munthe 

ylhoicaad,  ane- 

tzodejem 

^■f^f^^i^ 

Fire 

tzibi 

ded         [cadau 

I 

kaak 

Water 

dehe 

ad 

«• 

ha 

Earth 

hay 

dalhl 

tnbal,anam,po- 

iQom 

Scone 

do 

ted 

tajnb          [jodi 

Itnnieh 

Son 

hiadi 

tonalinh 

aqoicha 

kin 

Moon 

nana 

meatli 

ayta 

Q 

Sky 

mahetzi 

ylhaicad 

daeb 

caan 

Star 

tie 

cidaU 

ot 

ek 

©•y 

pa 

tlactU.cemilhwd  oqnicha 

kin 

Night 

mi 

yonaUi 

acal 

aeab 

Month 

lana 

metztU 

ayts 

n 

Year 

gheya 

zioid 

tamnb 

haab 

Rain 

y« 

cpuaoid 

nllel  anja  (to  lain)  kaaza  ha,  cha- 

Honae 

ngu 

caUi 

ata^qnima 

na,  atok     (aa 

300 
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Hut 

tiapizcalU 

pazel 

xani  na 

Hatchet 

ttagi       t 

tlateconi 

eaye  baat 

Shoes 

sethii 

caetU 

ohiha.pay 

Knife 

oisitti 

mazcab 

To  cat 

tii,  tza 

<Iiia 

capnl,  capal 

hanal 

Togo 

yanh 

To  see 

nn 

tlachia 

tsatal 

iiah 

Toaleep 

aha 

coehi            [(I)  ho^yal 

venel 

To  die 

tii,da 

nimiqai,  nipolive 

taemel 

eimil 

To  km 

ho,hio 

]  nomac,  miqui 

tzemza 

ffiini*h 

White 

ttazt 

yztac,  teztic 

zaeni 

zazac 

Black 

boi.bothi 

tUltic,  yapalU 

ejec 

e-ek 

Red 

ntheni 

tzacni 

chac.cha^ae 

Bke 

ceangni 

tezatli 

yaxnnl 

Green 

baethe 

qoilpalli 

yaxni 

Cold 

tzaa 

ytztic,  cecnitztli 

tzamay,  tozob 

ite 

Hot 

P» 

totonqoi 

cac 

cfaoco 

Great 

nah^nde 

pnllic,  pacza 

noh^nohoe 

TaU 

nhetai 

qoanhtic 

tccat 

SmaU 

Uygy,  notzi 

tepiton,  tloootoo 

I  tzicat 

Good 

manho*  niza 

quaUi.  yectU 

alhna 

ntzal 

Bad 

hing,iho,nantzoayec7otica,amo-  ataz 

lob,kakaa 

A  chief 

hma,  nogue 

[yne  tzaUe,inie,atqae  holpop 

A  king 

tlacatl 

ahaa 

Frienda 

ntybe 

tzicnitth,   ycnih 

-  atz9,  atcochim 

etail 

Enemies 

noogui^ytzagui  tejraouh     [chitU  vtonhnal 

ahnal 

War 

magagtti 

yaoyod^necaliztli  fauatzilab 

katnn 

Boat 

acalli 

Canoe 

mohtza 

Um 

ehem 

WaU 

ghoti,  ghado 

tepantli 

tUhJem 

tnlompak 

GraTC 

he,  otzei,  vagi   tlatatactli 

jol 

mncnal 

Fortification 

yaocalU 

P» 

Uoi 

hetqha, 
pbetriqha 

tetentl 

ilalt^jnb,  teem,    ,   . 
tzolcatz,bialtujub  ""' 

Yea 

haa 

qneme,  yye 

oni,  nana  quiz 

ta 

No 

hinna 

amo 

ib,ihatz 

ma 

Near 

guethna 

timba 

nadzan 

Far 

yanih 

onh 

naach 

fVom 

nbepha 

Uyl,  cahuil 

Now 

nnya 

behelac 

Air 

ndahi 

ehecatl 

ik 

Ikikal 

Afternoon 

nde 

teotlac 

hoaeal 

lezikin 

Aim 

yMii.y* 

neitl 

ooob 

kab 

Ant 

itzanitz,  lac 

zanac 

To   aaeend,  poettie 

tleooltia 

oaii 

nacal 

Bat       [riie  tiamihagn 

zodch 

COMPiJUTITK  TOCiaULABT. 
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Bath 

hili       [nmye 

nealtiloyan 

nachin 

katchu 

BeUr 

bite,     bombi. 

hitetl 

chacul     ^ 

nak 

Birth 

mi,  poenbite 

tlacatilizdi 

elel,  eltalab 

zizian 

nind 

goda 

yxpopoyiitl 

eknai 

Bodr 

ghai,  hanqqiei 

tonacayo 

ninctil 

Bow 

za 

tlaoitoUi 

puUab 

pump 

To  break 

yaxqhi,  sogi 

tlapoa 

hapl,  pecoy 

Calabsih 

mil,  mama 

ayndi 

calam 

Cue 

sothi,  heyyo 

acatl 

pacab,  tamach 

Chamber 

oy 

cochiuaya 

tzacoyT 

aain,  cacal 

Cheek 

catli,  tocan 

tzanb 

ppuk 

Circle 

yaualtic 

euxcnm 

peet,  petU 

Cloudy 

gui 

mixtli 

tocob 

nocoyan,  mo- 

Coorage 

CQ 

patiyotl 

ikal        [sican 

Court 

denthi,  path! 

totcoyan,ythuallieleb 

Let  it  come 

ehe 

iiallo,  nitz 

uUel 

tac 

To  dance 

nei 

itotia,  niaccua  7 

bixom 

okot 

Todeaire 

ttziya 

clevia,  icolta 

tehenal 

dchibotal 

Todeaeend 

cai,  gai 

terao 

letzat 

To  deliver 

poeha 

cnitlalaca 

louh 

tocoon 

Door 

gosthi,  nyytti 

calacouayan 

huyleb 

To  drink 

tzi,txithe 

atU 

utzal 

ukul 

Dock 

canaahtii 

ctttzan 

Eagle 

.  zyni,  syni 

quauhtli 

koot 

Ear 

go 

nacaztli,  tonacaa 

!  xntznm 

taechckin,  lee- 

Elbow 

yyni 

molictU 

ttyic 

kue        [xiceo 

To  enter 

cytti 

calaqai 

ozel,  otzis 

ocol 

EtU 

nttzo,  hingiho 

aqaaltiliztli 

auz 

lob 

To  fell 

tagi,  dagi 

niuetzi 

bolquin,  qualam 

,  neuel.lubnl 

Family 

qhai 

techantlaca 

[puhtlin  bakial,  cuchtil 

Faat 

behe 

nino  caiiani 

pahil,  jayllamlab  tumut 

Fat 

natteqqei 

znchiotl 

yek 

Fear 

ttzu 

nimauijliyocopini  tzenal,  jiqael 

zalehaotal 

Feather 

sini,  aihui 

ynitl 

juclec 

kukom 

Fields 

hatha 

teotlalli,  yztlaat] 

I 

hotok,  bitnn 

Fight 

ncasi,  tuhni 

yaochiaa,  icali, 

tok 

fingers 

zaha 

mapilli       [otla 

cubaclee 

jalcab 

Thomb 

dadedo 

toueymapil 

mim  ucuba  e 

naacab 

Middle  finger  made 

tzejel    do. 

cbumucab 

Ring       do 

ma 

^  tzutznldo.  (Utile)  ahoipit  (ring) 

Index      do 

[pao. 

I  tayl      do. 

tnchub 

Tofiah 

pahaa 

tlallama,michpi 

-tahbal 

tchonkai 

Flame 

phazhi 

tlecomoctli 

lahaz,  ztaza 

tetchka 

Flint 

aado,  dotsbi 

tecpeil 

camaltiyub 

tok 

Fog 

boengi 

ayanitl 

ye-eb 

Foreigner 

nes  m'ahe 

Teenilacatl 

nlel  inic 

chnloinie 

Forgive 

pnnni 

tlapapolhaia 

pacnlamchtal 

zaatic 
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FVoth 

phygi 

poconallotl 

ti^al 

i»n 

From,  in 

bepfaa 

qoin,  catepan 

tahuil,  tayl 

ti 

Fniit 

doengahn 

tomacayotl 

God 

oqha 

teotl,  teutl 

[nel  ku,  komiu 

Gold 

ceastti 

tetlcocanqhi 

mantaqnin 

kantnkin 

Half 

made 

oentlaool 

tanko 

Hammock 

tto,  nttiqni 

tiey 

«ey,  ehae 

Hare 

side,  deqhua 

dnU 

halu,tnb 

To  have 

qua,  pettxi 

teyna 

Heart 

myi 

toqoUo,  ynUotli 

ichich 

puxckal 

To  heat 

I» 

totoniliztli  (heat)  michcacal  (wea 

-kilkab 

Hall 

ndo 

teciuitl 

tnjubab      [ther)  bat 

Honey 

patphi,  tUphi    necntli 

cab 

Hanger 

thuhu 

mayanaliztli 

eaynab 

vuh 

To  hunt 

P* 

ami 

tsonai 

Image 

npoeteoi 

1  teiziptia,           ^ 
tequacnilU         ^ 

.  quothil.bialti^b, 

'  i  al,  teem,  txol,    nimba 

^term                                    [nil 

Infirmity 

hienni,  gehe 

yaul-atz 

ehapail,  koha- 

In 

gha 

pa,eo,titah,pac 

t 

Jar 

bada 

apiloUi         [e 

chuqmb 

hQ]at.nleb 

Kingdom 

veytlatocayotl 

ahaoUl 

Kettle 

tzamqua 

tepui,  tipaztli 

maxcabeon 

Knee 

nahmu 

tlanqueitl 

machnchnl 

pix 

Lead 

boezna 

temeztli 

palohpatal 

tan 

To  learn 

padi,deji 

miatzil 

Let  08 

begi,  hopi, 

yunicanna 

hilal,  hnalcal 

apatic-ea 

Lie 

■atte(liar) ,  pha-  nezatl 

iMmwnfiih 

toz 

To  lye 

bani,  nai  [thri  nino  tlea  (I) 

aloe,  alaneal 

Light  (the 

hiattzi 

aaiil,  sub,  zas 

f  Jgfrtn^ng 

nhuei 

tlapetlaniiiztli 

ley 

tembadl 

Liiard 

matga,botga 
ttzathi 

,    cnetxpalin 

agin,  tialich 

tizmamecfa, 
zaeluah 

Living 

te,byi 

kehtz 

ahcazan 

Love 

madi 

tlacotla 

canezal 

yecunah 

Midnight 

madensui 

1  tlacoyouac, 
youalnepantla 

tzejelacai 

tantcfaoomoa- 
[kabac 

Monkey 

nypa 

ozomatli 

cncuun 

maax 

To-morrow 

niaudi,  rihiatzi  muztla,  yciuh 

Morning 

and! 

1   tlauitztalpan, 

•  ^              [nonchipacalam! 

I '  yonatanco4cippa 

aaamal 

Eariymottt'ghiatsi 

yotlaxtaya,  yet- 

jaaacnb 

Nobody 

i^oo,kliitie 

ayac       [laned 

ibzitm 

inamac 

Nothing 

othoJiint«,8a^ 

fg  tttley,  machitia 

Ibazxatft 

mabal 

Noon 

nnazadi 

k  tlaco  [tlepantla] 
tonatiuh 

OOMPiiUTira  TOOASVLABT. 
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North 

m'afaaihgi,m'o-  mietlampa           tiaylelqni  (wind)  nohol 

Owl 

tocuru       [by 

tecolotl                otzonh 

idm 

Orcr,  on 

m'asoettze^'a 

-ypan 

okol 

Pain 

dumyi        [na 

tlacaellotl            tehpintalab^yah-  yeh^yoilJuDam 

Maiket-place  tei 

tianqutztli,tlana-                  [benib  kinic 

Partridge 

tuthn 

tepecnlln,  [maco  huchn\ 

nam 

Pigeon 

doiyha 

uilotl                   cncum,  pnchum  ncpaeal 

To  produce 

sei,  poente,    < 
1 '  ponehobe       ( 

[<jjix.l..U.n..-    ^^ 

alaneal 

Proihifle 

natti 

teneua,  tlatlalilia 

zobchiU 

Proviaona 

hiuni 

cochcayotl  tlaqualli 

nech 

Rainbow 

beccni 

cocamalitl            pitzal 

cheel 

Ring 

nphoye 

Inatxatiaztli 

opit,  cab 

RiTnlet 

tzidatha^iientbe  atagstontli 

haltun 

Salt 

u 

yztatl                  atem 

taab 

Savanna 

batha,  ndapo 

tlacetiayan          tzallam 

potcfae 

Shade 

sndi,  snmmi 

oenalli,ecaubyotl  tzallam 

booy 

To  ring 

tuhu 

ni,  enica  (I)        jatin 

kaay 

Sins 

ttxogi 

tlatlacoUi            hualab 

zupil 

Skin 

ri,  riphri 

euatl                   ot,  otol 

kenel,  ot,  otol 

Spider 

meze 

tocatl                  uam 

am 

Soath 

m'adatti 

cittatlan,  rintlan  quahtalqui  (win 

id)chanian 

Squirrel 

mina 

otell 

cub,  cuceb 

Storm 

bynthi 

chacatcal 

To  swallow     tutti,  cymmi 

nitla,  toloa    (I)  cutu 

cusan 

To  swim 

saha  he  manri,  nitla  maneloa  (I)  coulatz 
cynthe 

tahai 

Sword 

daquhuai 

tepuzmacquanitl 

haeab 

Table 

ritho 

J  tlaqualoni, 

\  tlapechtli            ~^ 

mayac,  maym- 
chin  (stone) 

To  take 

ha,  hiani 

niccui,  nicana  (I) 

chaa 

Tear 

gida 

yzayotl               jalinhual 

kobichjatilich 

Temple 

nigfaa 

tlayamaniliztli    teopam^nquima  machonhach 

Thirst 

nduthe 

amiqui, 

amiquiztli           thiquel 

chakbakal 

19  o'clock 

1  huza  di, 
hiusadi 

S^na.!— «■" 

Thorn 

mini 

tzaptei,  auatl       quiz 

hiiz 

Thunder 

nyqnni 

tlatlatziniliztli      ulaluU  tincail 

humchac, 
peechac 

Thus 

nghaby,unguayui,  yuhqui          atzitz,  antzana    bei 

Tiger 

raute 

balam/:haczkel 

To-day 

napaya,nuya    azcan                  zahne 

bejelae 

Turtle 

saha 

ayutl                    pet 

ae 

Temptation      Itzo  ceadi 

teyeyecoliztli        tahca 

tahatahe 

Voice 

hia 

inuc 

than 

Virgin 


hmnte 


.lychpuchtuj^^;^ 
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To  wake         yomi,  dinaha 
To  walk  yooni 

Waahing  hands  ay gi,  peeni 


To  weep 
AweU 

West 

Wkeel 
WiU 
Wing 
Wolf 
To  work 

Worid 

Year 

Yeiterday 


HEoni 

cyytzi,  qhyttzi 
J  yyhUdi,  J 
}  mayyi  { 

gora,  tiantli 

hnee 

boa 

muha,  tznte 

paphi 

aimahri 

naqhejra 
mande 


■ATA. 

iztoieoiia,  qviitoc  zinitial 

panaoia,  nalqnica  zimbalni 

nitlapaca  (I)  pokolkalb 

nichoca,nixayo(I)  aqnin,  venal  okol 

atlacomalli  mum  che-en 

l^tt"  ox.I,u(wind)chikin 

telamacatl  cococ 

cealizdi,caneqiiiztli  tehe  naztalab   olha,  nhola 
aoztli,  atlapalU     impalab  zik 

mayaqaen  cabnh 

tobnal,  toblab    meyach 

tehoaycaylal      jococab 

tamnb  oampabab 

hoolje,  joolje 


teqoipan  ah 

oemanaaatl, 

tlalticpae 

ziuitl 

yalhoa 
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NOTES  ON 


LORD  KINGSBOROUGH'S  COLLECTION  OF  MEXICAN 
PAINTINGS,  &c.* 

Lord  Kingsborough's  collection  comprises  fac-similes  of 
the  following  Mexican  paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  viz. : 


3d  vol. 

Code 

X  Vaticanus,  No.  3776, 

plate  96 

do. 

(( 

Borgianus  of  Veletri, 

<( 

76 

2d  vol. 

(( 

Bologna 

« 

24 

3d  vol. 

a 

Pe88  Hungary,  of  Mr.  Fejervari 

(( 

44 

2dvoL 

« 

Oxford,  Archbishop  Laud, 

u 

46 

do. 

(( 

Vienna, 

u 

66 

let  vol. 

« 

Oxford,  Bodley, 

u 

40 

•do. 

i( 

Oxford,  Selden, 

u 

2O&R0II 

2d  voL 

a 

Berlin,  de  Humboldt  and  Bas  ReUef,  " 

19 

3d  vol. 

(1 

Dresden, 

u 

74 

Ist  vol. 

(( 

Boturini, 

u 

24 

2d  vol. 

u 

Vaticanus,  No.  3738, 

» 

149 

let  vol. 

(( 

Paris,  Teller*  Remensis, 

u 

93 

do. 

u 

Oxford,  Mendoza's  collection, 

(C 

73 

The  three  last  are  compilations  made  since  the  conquest ; 
the  dates  of  the  other  can  only  be  conjectured  from  internal 
evidence,  and  their  origin  is  unknown.  The  well  known 
Mexican  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month,  and  of  the 
years  of  the  cycle,  afford  means  of  ascertaining,  to  a  consider- 
ble  extent,  the  subject  of  which  they  treat  respectively. 

*  There  was  no  copy  of  this  work  in  New- York.  Mr.  Prescott  kindly  lenf 
me  the  volames  which  contain  the  Mexican  manuacripts  or  paintings ;  and  I 
am  also  indebted  to  him  for  Gama's  second  edition  and  several  other  books. 

20 
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These  hieroglyphics  are  found  in  almost  every  plate  of  all 
the  manuscripts,  with  the  single  exceptions  of  that  of  Berlin, 
which  was  brought  from  Mexico  by  the  Baron  de  Humboldt, 
and  of  that  of  Dresden.  All  of  them,  therefore,  except  this 
last,  are  certainly  of  Mexican  origin.  This  exhibits  characters 
which  have  the  appearance  of  symbolic,  if  not  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics. The  inscriptions  found  at  Copan  and  Palenque, 
and  transcribed  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
same  family,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Dresden  manu- 
script was  found  in  Yucatan  or  Central  America.  We  have 
as  yet  no  key,  or  any  means  of  discovering  the  meaning  of 
either  that  manuscript,  or  the  said  inscriptions. 

The  manuscripts  of  a  chronological  or  historical  character, 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  series  of 
years  which  they  exhibit.  The  manuscripts  of  that  class  are 
only  that  of  Boturini,  the  first  part  of  Mendoza's  collection, 
the  fifty-nine  last  plates  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3738, 
and  the  forty-seven  last  plates  of  the  Tellerianus ;  all  which, 
Boturini's  perhaps  excepted,  are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
conquest.  In  all  these  the  year  alone  is  designated  ;  the  day 
of  the  month  or  year  never  appears.  These  historical  paint- 
ings, and  the  two  last  parts  of  Mendoza's  collection  have 
already  been  discussed  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  Essay. 

Several  plates  of  the  Berlin  manuscript  exhibit  the  genea- 
logy of  the  princes  of  Azcapozalco :  fifteen  of  those  of  the 
Vaticanus  No.  3738  (plates  75  to  89),  are  representations  of 
the  dresses  and  some  other  peculiarities  of  the  Mexicans.  All 
the  other  manuscripts,  or  parts  of  manuscripts,  appear  to  me 
to  refer  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  religious  worship, 
the  mythology,  the  feasts  or  ceremonies,  and  the  judicial 
astrology  of  the  Mexicans.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3776, 
'  and  the  Borgianus  are  eminently  of  that  character. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  combination  of  the  two 
series  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  month,  and  of  the  period  of 
thirteen  days,  produced  a  period  of  only  S60  days,  which  had 
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no  connection  with  the  solar  year,  and  yet  was  that  which  the 
priests  had  adopted,  and  by  which  their  feasts  were  regulated. 
Sahagun  contends,  that  it  was  used  principally,  if  not  exclu* 
sively,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fate,  or  drawing  the 
horoscope  of  those  bom  under  the  influence  of  each  of  those 
960  days.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  period  was  divided  into 
twenty  periods  of  thirteen  days  each.  Gama  has  given  in  his 
calendar  the  names  of  the  deity  or  deities,  who  governed 
each  of  those  twenty  trecenas  or  periods  of  thirteen  days. 
And  he  states  expressly  that  the  same  signs  and  planets 
which  did  govern  the  eight  first  trecenas,  did  again  govern 
respectively  the  eight  last ;  in  other  words,  that  the  priests 
counted  by  periods  of  twenty  trecenas  or  two  hundred  and 
sixty  days ;  without  regard  to  the  solar  year.  The  invention 
of  this  period,  adapted  to  religious  or  astrological  purposes, 
must  therefore  have  been  of  very  early  origin,  and  have  pre- 
ceded the  time  when  the  Indians  had  acquired  sufficient  astro- 
nomical knowledge  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  solar  year. 
The  manner  in  which  they  adapted  their  feasts  and  ceremo- 
nies to  that  year  is  not  clearly  stated.  But  it  must  be  inferred 
that,  after  having  dedicated  the  last  eight  trecenas,  or  104 
last  days  of  the  year,  to  the  same  deities  respectively  who 
presided  over  the  eight  first  trecenas,  they  again  began  the 
new  year  by  a  similar  repetition. 

Gama  repeatedly  alludes  to  a  work  called  Tonalamatl, 
finom  which  he  has  borrowed  the  names  of  the  above  men- 
tioned presiding  deities.  This,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been 
a  painting,  and  is  probably  still  to  be  found  in  Mexico.  If 
so,  its  publication  might  throw  considerable  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  no  regard  whatever  is 
paid  to  the  solar  year  in  the  Mexican  manuscripts  now  under 
consideration,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  is  devoted  to  the 
twenty  trecenas,  which  constitute  the  period  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  days. 

Each  of  these  twenty  periods  of  13  days  or  trecenas  ne* 
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cessarily  begins  on  a  different  day  of  the  months  as  appears 
by  the  table  C,  in  which  the  letters  a,  b, h,  i,  repre- 
sent the  nine  Lords  of  the  Night.  But  neither  these,  nor  the 
numbers  1  to  13  appear  in  those  plates  of  the  Codex  VaU- 
canus  No.  3776,  or  of  the  Borgianus^  which  exhibit  the  period 
of  260  days.  Each  day  is  distinguished  only  by  its  own  hie- 
roglyphic and  the  number  of  the  trecena  in  which  it  is  found ; 
and  the  number  of  the  trecena  is  discovered  by  the  hierogly- 
phic of  the  day  by  which  it  begins. 

It  appears  from  the  table  C,  that  the  several  trecenas,  or 
periods  of  13  days  respectively,  begin  on  the  ToUowing  days. 


First       trecena  on 

Cipactii 

Ist  day  of  the  month. 

Second 

M 

Ocelotl 

Uth 

do. 

Third 

U 

Mazatl 

7th 

do. 

Fourth 

U 

Xochitl 

20th 

do. 

Fifth 

U 

Acatl 

13th 

do. 

Sixth 

u 

Miquiztli 

6th 

do. 

Seventh 

<{ 

duiahuitl 

I9th 

do. 

Eighth 

u 

Malinolli 

12th 

do. 

Ninth 

u 

Oohuatl 

5th 

do. 

Tenth 

u 

TecpaU 

18th 

do. 

Eleventh 

(( 

Ozomatii 

Uth 

do. 

Twelfth 

K 

Cuetzpalin 

4th 

do. 

Thirteenth 

u 

OIlin 

17th 

do. 

Fourteenth 

(t 

Itzcuintii 

10th 

do. 

Fifteenth 

u 

Calli 

3d 

do. 

Sixteenth 

u 

Cozcaquauhtii  I6th 

do. 

Seventeenth 

u 

Atl 

9th 

do. 

Eighteenth 

u 

Ehecatl 

2d 

do. 

Nineteenth 

u 

duauhtli 

15th 

do. 

Twentieth 

« 

Tochtli 

8th 

do. 

The  twenty  plates  No.  29  to  48,  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
No.  3776,  and  the  ten  plates  No.  45  to  54  of  the  Codex  Bor- 
gianus,  exhibit  the  series  of  these  twenty  trecenas,  or  periods 
of  260  days. 

In  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  each  plate  represents  a  trecena ; 
and  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month  must  uniformly 
be  read  fix>m  bottom  to  top,  and  from  right  to  left.     But  the 
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plates  follow  each  other  in  inverse  order,  tHat  b  to  say,  begin- 
ning with  plate  No.  48,  and  ending  with  plate  No.  29.  In  the 
annexed  representation  of  the  two  Grst  trecenas,  the  numbers 
1  to  20,  which  indicate  the  1st,  2d,  ...  .  19th,  20th  day  of 
the  month,  have  been  added,  but  are  not  found  in  the  original 
plates  of  either  Codex.  The  first  trecena  begins  with  Cipactli, 
and  ends  with  Acatl :  the  second  begins  with  Ocelotl  (next  day 
to  Acatl)  and  ends  with  Miquiztli.  The  third  begins  with  Ma- 
zatl,  next  day  to  Miquiztli,  &c. 


ir 

of  the  month. 

Firat     trpoena 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

M 

Plate  48 

a 

sa 

Mazatl 

'1 

begins  CipaetU 

e 

g 

fS 

Miqniztli 

6  1 

enda  Acatl 

1 

CO 

1 

■a 
< 

1 

Cohuatl 
Cuetzpalin 

|| 

CalU 

3  ^ 

Mythological 

Ehecatl 

2  g. 

Figure. 

Cipactli 

l& 

Days  of  the  month. 

Second  trecena 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

Plate  47 
begins    Ocelotl 

1 

-g 

a 
• 

•a 

'-B 

Xochitl 
Quiahuitl 

20| 
19   § 

ends  Miquiztli 

1 

1 

s 

1 

i 

Tecpatl 
Ollin 

18   s 

17  5 

Cozcaquanhtli 

16^ 

Mythological 

Quauhtli 

15   ^ 

Fig 

are. 

Ocelod 

14  5 

And  so  on  to  the  29th  plate,  or  20th  trecena,  which  begins 
with  1  Tochtli  and  ends  with  13th  Xochitl. 

In  the  Codex  Borgianus  each  plate  comprises  two  tre- 
cenas, one  placed  above  the  other ;  but  they  do  not  follow 
each  other  in  that  order.  The  first  trecena,  begmning  with 
Cipactli,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  No.  54 :  the 
second  trecena  b  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  No.  53 ; 
and  you  must  thus  read  successively  the  trecenas  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  plate  from  that  No.  54  to  45,  the  trecena 
at  the  bottom  of  which  last  plate  is  the  tenth.  And  then 
follow  the  trecenas  placed  at  the  top  of  each  plate,  beginning 
with  that  at  the  top  of  the  said  plate  No.  45,  which  is  the 
eleventh  trecena,  and  ending  with  that  at  the  top  of  plate 
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No.  54,  which  is  the  twentieth  and  last  trecena.  All  the 
trecenas  at  the  bottom  of  the  plates  must  be  read  from  rig^t 
to  left  and  from  bottom  to  top  :  and  all  those  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  plates  must  be  read  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and 
from  bottom  to  top.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  the  an* 
nexed  table:  but  as  in  the  various  explanatory  tables,  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  repeat  perpetually  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  month,  the  numbers  designating  such  days  will  be 
substituted  for  the  names,  or  more  correctly  for  their  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  original  paintings,  viz.  1,  S,  3,  he,  meanmg 
the  1st,  Sd,  3d,  he,  day  of  the  month,  will  be  respectively 
substituted  for  the  hieroglyphics  of  Cipactli,  Ehecatl,  Calli, 
&c.,  that  it  is  to  say  : 


1  for  Cipactli      6  for  Miquiztli 

2  <"  Ehecatl       7  <<  Mazatl 

3  «  Call!  8  «  Tochtli 

4  «  Cuetzpalin  9  "  AU 

5  "  Cohuatl     10  ".Itzcuintli 


llforOzomatli 

12  '<  Malinalli 

13  «  AcaU 
U  «  Ocelotl 
15  '^  duauhtli 


16  fo^  Cozcaquaubtli 

17  «  OUin 

18  «  Tecpatl 

19  '<  Quiahuid 

20  '<  Xochid 


it  may  be  observed  that  the  above  mentioned  mode  of 
reading  proves  that  Gama  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month  must  always  be  read 
from  right  to  left.. 
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T%e  20  Tbbcbnas,  or  PeriocU  of  13  Daya^  making  together  the  Period 
of  2^  DayBy  Codex  Borgianue. 


1 

J 

i 

45 

3 

9 

llthtrtoena.         1 

90 

11. 19. 13.14. 15.16. 17.18.19 

46 

16 

15 

19tbtre«Mia.       14 

13 

4.  5.  6.  7.  &  9.  10. 11.  la 

47 

9 
8 

13th  trecena.        7 

6 

17.18.19.9a  1.9.31  4.5 

10 
9 

8       10th  trecena. 

7 

6.5.  4.  3.9.1.90.19.18 

17 

16 

15        9th  trecena. 

14 

13.  1«.  U.  10.  9.  8.  7.  6.  5 

4 
3 

9       8th  trecena. 
1 
90.19.18.17.16.15.14.13.12 

48 

9 

1 

14th  treeena.       90 

19 

10.11.  l9L]a  14. 15w  16.17.18 

49 

15 

14 

15th  tiM^na.       13 

19 

3.  4.  5.6.7.8.9.10.11. 

50 

? 

'       16th  tiecena.         6 

5 

16.17.18.19.90.1.9.3.4 

11 
10 

9        7th  trecena. 

8 

7.  6.5w4.  3.9.1.90.19 

18 
17 
16       6th  trecena. 

M   M   H   K   10.  9.  8.  7.  6 

5 

4 

3       5th  trecena. 

9 

1.90.19.18.17.16.15^14.13 

51 

1 

90 

17th  trecena.       19 

18 

9.iail.  19.13.14  15.16.17 

» 

14 

13 

18thtrec«na.       19 

11 

9.  3.  4  5.  6.  7.  &  9.  10 

53 

9 

7 

6 

19th  tMcena.        5 

4 

15.16.17.18.19.90.1.9.3 

19 
11 
10        4th  trecena. 

9 

k7.  6.5.4.3.9.1.  99 

19 

18 

17        3d  trecena. 

16 

15.14.13.19.11. 10. 9.8.  M 

6 
5 

4         9d  trecena. 

3 

M  1.90. 19. 18. 17.16.15.14 

It  nract  be 
ahrayi  raeol- 
leetad  that  in 
the    annexed 
tablethennm- 

thedajeofthe 
•wnth.  Thoa 
the   numben 
in    the    first 
trecena    rep- 
reeent  the  M- 

13  Acatl. 
19Malina]li.     IH 
llOiomatli.  trte^- 
10  ItwminUi.    no. 

98765439  1 
In   the   original 

paintinp,thehierogljph- 
ice  of  the  day  occnpy  only 
the  margin  of  the  plate, 
aa  here  repreeented,  and 
■Und  aionnd  the  myibo- 
logieal  or  graphic  figure 
or  fignree  to  which  they 
refer.      Theae     figures, 
which  fill  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  plates,  lUnd 
where,  in  this  Ubie,  the 
words  1  stt  9d.  Ibc  tiocena  • 

54 

N 

19 
90thUecona.       18 

8w  9. 10.11.19.13.14.16.16 

13 
19 

11        1st  trecena. 
10 
9.  8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  9. 

lowing  day.: 

are  inserted. 

It  follows  from  what  precedes  that  the  plates  No.  48  to 
29  of  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3776  correspond  respectirelf , 
with  the  plates  No.  54  to  45  of  the  Codex  Borgianus  in  the 
the  following  order,  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  thej 
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also  correspond  with  the  plates  17  to  56  of  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  No.  3738,  and  with  the  plates  1  to  33  of  the  Codex 
Tellerianus. 


Plates. 


Trecenas. 

Vaticanus 

No.  3776. 

1 

48 

2 

47 

3 

46 

4 

45 

5 

44 

6 

43 

7 

42 

8 

41 

9 

40 

10 

39 

11 

38 

12 

37 

13 

36 

14 

35 

15 

34       , 

16 

33      ^ 

17 

32 

18 

31 

19 

30 

20 

29 

Plates. 


Borgianus. 

Vaticanus 
No.  3738. 

51  lower  part. 

17,40 

--  1 

53        do. 

41,22 

2,3 

52        do. 

23,18 

4,5 

51        do. 

19,20 

6,7 

50        do. 

21,24 

8,9 

49       do. 

25,26 

10,^11 

48        do. 

27,28 

12  — 

47        do. 

29,30 

—  13 

46        do. 

31,32 

14  — 

45       do. 

33,34 

—  15 

45  upper  part 

35,36 

16,17 

46       do. 

37,38 

18,19 

47        do. 

39,42 

20  — 

48        do. 

43,44 

—  21 

49        do. 

45,46 

22,23 

50        do. 

47,48 

24,25 

51        do. 

49,50 

26,27 

52        do. 

51,52 

28,29 

53        do. 

53,54 

30,31 

54        do. 

66,56 

32,33 

In  comparing  the  plates  of  the  two  Codices,  Vaticanus 
3776  and  Borgianus,  according  to  the  preceding  order,  the 
mythological  figures  annexed  in  each  Codex  to  the  corre- 
sponding trecenas,  will  also  be  found  to  correspond  with  each 
other.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  details,  sufficient  to  show 
that  one  Codex  is  not  the  copy  of  the  other,  but  that,  so  far 
as  relates  to  this  period  of  260  days,  they  have  a  common 
origin.  The  greatest  difference  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  figures 
annexed  to  the  first  trecena,  plate  48  of  Vaticanus,  and  plate 
54  of  Borgianus  at  bottom.  The  48th  plate  of  the  Vaticanus 
is  the  representation  of  what  is  called  the  serpent-woman ; 
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and  Baron  de  Humboldt's  plate  Nd.  13  is  a  copy  of  it.*  Li 
this  the  serpent  stands  as  if  suspended  in  the  air  in  a  vertical 
position  opposite  to  the  woman,  and  as  if  speaking  to  her. 
Next  to  them  are  two  boys  fighting,  one  of  whom  has  overset 
the  other.  Under  are  two  stools  or  altars,  one  of  which  is 
overset.  In  the  corresponding  54th  plate  of  the  Codex  Bor- 
gianus,  the  serpent  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  and  not  at 
all  opposite  to  the  woman  ;  the  two  boys  instead  of  fighting 
are  placed  in  a  very  firiendly  posture ;  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  two  small  altars.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  Vaticanus  we 
have  the  original  sin,  the  murder  of  Abel,  and  its  immediate 
cause.  This  looks  very  much  like  a  monkish  interpolation  : 
and  this  suspicion  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact  that, 
out  of  the  forty  plates  embraced  in  that  period  of  260  days, 
this  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  Codex  Borgianus  and  the  Vaticanus  No.  3776. 

The  only  other  Mexican  manuscripts  in  which  this  period 
of  260  days  or  twenty  trecenas,  arranged-  according  to  their 
natural  order,  can  be  found,  are  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No; 
3738,  and  the  Codex  Tellerianus :  both  which  will  be  here* 
after  separately  examined. 

Another,  but  more  complex  and  singular  arrangement  of 
the  same  period  of  260  days  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  No.  3776,  plates  49  to  56  ;  in  the  Codex  Borgi- 
anus, plates  37  to  32  ;  and  in  that  of  Bologna,  plates  I  to  8. 
These  plates  have  been  erroneously  divided :  the  plates  49 
and  50,  51  and  52,  53  and  54,  55  and  56,  of  Vaticanus 
are  each  but  one  plate,  corresponding  respectively  with  plates 
37  and  38,  35  and  36,  33  and  34,  31  and  32  of  the  Borgia- 
nus, and  with  plates  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  7  and  8  of 
the  Bologna,  which  are  also  respectively  each  but  one  plate. 
Each  of  these  double  plates  contains  five  lines,  and  each 

*  It  appears  that  this  manuscript  is  so  folded  that  the  pages  may  be  num- 
bered in  different  ways.  This  48th  plate  according  to  Mr.  Aglio  is  designated 
as  the  96th  by  Baron  Humboldt. 
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line  one  trecena.  Each  line  is  to  be  read  from  left  to  ri^^t 
in  the  Vaticanus  and  the  Bologna ;  and  from  right  to  left  in 
the  Borgianus. 

In  order  to  read  the  trecenas  m  their  natural  order^  jou 
must^  m  each  Codex,  begin  with  the  fifth  line  of  each  of  the 
double  plates  successively ;  and  then  follow  in  order  the 
fourth,  third,  second,  and  first  lines  of  each  double  plate* 
This  will  be  best  explained  by  the  table  F :  always  recollect- 
ing that  the  numbers  in  the  table  represent  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  days  of  the  month  in  the  original  paintings.  Thus,  the 
line  at  the  top  of  the  plates  49-50  (which  are  in  &ct  but  one 
plate)  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3776,  and  which  must  be 
read  from  left  to  right,  represent  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  fol- 
lowing days  of  the  month,  viz. : 

9th        10th  11th  ISth  13th         Mth  15th  dayi  of  the  month. 

Atl,  Itzcuintli,  Ozomatli,  Malinalli,  AcatI,  Ocelotl,  Quauhtli, 

IGth  17ih        18th  19th  90th  1st  da       do. 

Cozcaquauhtii,  0]lin,  Tecpatl',  duiahuitl,  XuchitI,  Cipactii, 

and  all  the  other  lines  must  be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 

On  comparing  the  mythological  figures  which  appear  m 
each  Codex,  above  and  below  the  lines  contaming  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  days  of  the  month,  I  did  not  find  the  same 
correspondence  between  them  which  appears  in  the  former 
case. 

The  Jesuit  Fabriga,*  author  of  a  commentary  of  the  Co- 
dex Borgianus,  found,  or  thought  he  found,  in  four  pages  of 
it,  the  indication  of  twenty  cycles  of  52  years,  makmg  a 
period  of  1040  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  amongst 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days,  and  reading  them  fixHn  left  to 
right,  the  sign  of  the  day  Tochtli  (the  8th  of  the  month)  im- 
mediately precedes  the  sign  of  the  day  Cozcaquauhtii,  which 
18  the  16th  day  of  the  month ;  so  that  the  seven  mtermediate 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  yolnme  of  Lord  King8boTough*8  collection  which  con* 
tains  Fabriga's  commentary ;  and  I  quote  from  Hnmboldfa  extract.  Monu- 
ments, Vol.  II.  p.  83.    He  refers  to  the  plates  48-63  of  the  Codes. 
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dajs  are  suppressed.  Father  Fabriga  supposes,  that  that 
omission  indicates  a  periodical  reform  by  the  Mexicans  of 
the  Julian  year,  because  a  subtraction  of  seven  days,  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  1040  Julian  years  of  365^  days  each, 
brings  back  that  year  to  one  of  365  ^th  ^^i^  \  which  is  but 
about  one  minute  and  a  half  longer  than  the  solar  year. 
This  presumed  intercalation  is  altogether  different  from  that 
erroneously  suggested  by  Gama,  and  would  ascribe  to  the 
Mexicans  a  still  more  accurate  and  almost  incredible  degree 
of  Astronomical  knowledge. 

I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  any  of 
the  plates  of  the  Codex  Borgianus,  the  indication  of  a  period 
of  1040  years.  There  are  indeed  in  the  plates  Nos.  55,  56, 
57,  a  number  of  circles,  some  large,  some  small,  which  may 
indicate  a  certain  number  of  years :  but  whatever  value  may 
be  assigned  to  those  circles,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  com- 
bination which  could  produce  the  period  of  1040  years. 
Admitting  however  that  such  period  may  be  extracted  from 
these,  or  any  other  plates  of  the  Codex  ;  the  inference  drawn 
by  Fabriga,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
certain  days  in  the  next  ensuing  plate  No.  58,  is  altogether 
erroneous. 

The  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  hieroglyphics  m  the  58th 
plate  of  the  Codex  Borgianus  comprises  those  of  five  days  of 
the  month,  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

Malinalli,      Xochit],  Tochtii,  Cozcaquauhtli,   Cuetzpalin, 
Twisted  Grass,  Flower,  Rabbit,  Bird  (so  called),     Lizard. 

12th  20th        8th  I6th  4th  day  of  month. 

If  this  be  read  firom  lefl  to  right,  there  are  seven  days 
omitted,  not  only  between  the  signs  Tochtii  and  Cozca- 
quauhtli, but  between  all  the  signs  which  constitute  that 
series.  K  read  firom  right  to  left  there  are  eleven  days  omit- 
ted between  the  signs  respectively.  To  infer  that  this  indi- 
cates an  astronomical  correction  of  the  Julian  year,  b  a  most 
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gratuitous  and  wild  assertion.  There  is  on  the  same  plate 
another  similar  series,  five  times  repeated,  of  hieroglyphics  of 
days  of  the  month,  viz.,  the  1st,  9th,  17th,  5th,  and  13th  days 
of  the  month,  in  which  the  days  are  placed  precisely  at  the 
same  distance  one  from  the  other,  as  in  the  first  mentioned 
series.  Moreover,  this  series  of  the  12th,  20th,  8th,  16th, 
and  4th  days  of  the  month  is  found  in  not  less  than  four  other 
plates  of  the  Codex  Borgianus,  viz.,  in  plates  Nos.  19,  20,  21, 
and  40.  And  it  cannot  certainly  be  denied,  that  in  each 
plate  they  must  have  the  same  meaning ;  or  asserted,  that  in 
every  plate  they  refer  to  a  period  of  1040  years,  designated 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  author  of  the  Italian  explanation  of  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  No.  31^8,  has  annexed  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  plate 
some  general  preliminary  observations.  In  these  he  states 
that  (in  their  paintings)  the  Indians  placed  the  hieroglyphics 
of  five  of  the  days  of  the  month  respectively  towards  the  East, 
the  South,  the  West,  and  the  North,  viz. : 

Od  the  East,  the    1st,*  13th,   5th,  17(h,  and   9th  days  of  the  month. 

South,     20th,  12ih,   4th,  16th,  and   8th     do.  do. 

West,        7th,  19th,  11th,   3d,  and  15th     do.  do. 

North,      14th,     6th,  18th,  10th,  and   2d      do.  do. 

and  this  arrangement  is  found  in  fact  in  one  of  the  plates  in 
Lord  Kingsborough's  collection,  viz.,  the  44th,  or  last  plate 
of  the  Hungarian  manuscript. 

An  examination  of  the  several  manuscripts  in  the  collection 
w'lll  show  that  these  four  combinations  are  found  in  five  of 
them ;  the  Vaticanus  No.  3776,  the  Borgianus,  that  of  Bo- 
logna, that  of  Archbishop  Laud  at  Oxford,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Fejevary  at  Pess,  in  Hungary.  The  first  combination  of 
the  1st,  13th,  5th,  17th,  and  9th  days  occurs  thirty-five 
times;  that  of  the  20th,  12th,  4th,  16th,  and  8th,  sixteen 
times;  that  of  the  7th,  19th,  11th,  3d,  and  15th,  twelve 

*  CipactU  i«  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  necesBarily  implied. 
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times ;  that  of  the  14th,  6th,  18th,  10th,  and  3d,  twelve 
times ;  and  the  following  table  shows  the  several  plates  of  the 
manuscripts  where  these  combmations  are  found. 


Pages. 

Total. 

1. 13.  5. 17.  9. 

Vaticanus,  3776 

(  65.  72. 87. 88.  89.  90.  91. 
(  92.  93.  94.  95. 

ir 

. 

Borgianus 

17. 18. 21. 58  (5  times),  66. 

9 

S 
^1 

Bologna 

16. 

1 

Laud,  Oxford 

15. 16.  32. 

3 

SJ 

Hungary 

5.6.7.8.9. 10(12.18)(19.20). 

uJ 

14.6.18.10.2. 

Vaticanus 

65.  73. 

2" 

Borgianus 

17.  39.  18. 

3 

6 

Bologna 

12. 

1 

.-8 

Laud,  Oxford 

13.  14.  28.  31. 

4 

Himgary 

4. 12.                       • 

2^ 

7.19.11.3.15. 

Vaticanus 

66.  74. 

2^ 

Borgianus 

33. 19.  20. 

3 

6 

Bologna 

13. 

1 

Laud,  Oxford 

11.  12.  30. 

3 

»^ 

Hungary 

3.4.11. 

33 

20.12.4.16.8. 

Vaticanus,  3776 

66.  75.  96. 

3^ 

Borgianus 

19.  20.  21.  40.  58. 

5 

i 

Bologna 

13. 

1 

,    13 

*'  CO 

Laud,  Oxford 

9.  10.  29. 

3 

•H 

Hungary 

2.  3.  8. 11. 

4, 

Total  75 

This  proves  in  the  first  place,  that  the  last  mentioned 
manuscripts  are,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Vaticanus  and  the  Borgianus ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  either  of  these  combinations  should  have  any 
reference  to  a  correction  of  the  Mexican  year.  A  compari- 
son of  these  combinations  with  the  arrangement  of  the  twenty 
trecenas,  in  the  plates  49  to  56  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No. 
3776,  in  the  plates  1  to  3  of  the  Codex  of  Bologna,  and  in 
the  plates  38  to  31  of  the  Borgianus,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Table  F,  seems  to  point  out,  if  not  their  object,  at  least  their 
origin. 

The  period  of  260  days  m  those  three  Codices,  as  exhib- 
ited  in  the  table  F,  presents  five  Imes,  each  of  which  embraces 
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fifty-two  days,  or  four  trecenas.  The  lowest  line  includes  the 
four  first  trecenas  ;  the  2d  line  from  the  bottom  the  5th,  6th, 
7th  and  8th  trecenas ;  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  (or  upper)  lines 
include  respectively,  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  the  I3tb, 
14th,  15th,  and  16th,  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  trece- 
nas. Read  fix>m  bottom  to  top,  there  are  fifty-two  columns 
of  five  days  each ;  and  each  of  these  fifty-two  columns  is  al- 
ways one  of  the  four  combinations  already  mentioned,  either 
1,  13,  5,  17,  9 ;  or  2,  14,  6,  18,  2 ;  or  3,  15,  7,  19,  11 ;  or 
4,  16,  8,  20,  12;  meaning  by  these  numbers,  the  1st,  13th^ 
5th,  be,  days  of  the  month ;  which  in  the  Codices,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  respective  hieroglyphics  of  those  days.  The 
numbers,  in  each  of  the  four  combinations,  always  follow  each 
other  in  the  same  order  ;  but,  by  making  each  number  of  each 
combination  respectively,  the  first  number  by  turns  of  the 
combination,  (1,  13,  5,  17,  9;  13,5,  17,  9,  1 ;  5,  17,9, 
1,  13,  be.)  twenty  varieties  are  obtained.  Twelve  of  these 
varieties  are  repeated  three  times  each ;  and  the  other  eight 
are  repeated  twice  each ;  making  in  all  the  fifty-two  columns. 
Each  of  these  varieties,  and  even  the  same  variety  in  difiTerent 
plates  represent  very  different  days.  Thus,  the  variety  1,  13, 
5, 17,  9,  which  is  repeated  three  times,  represents  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  1st,  53d,  105th,  157th,  and  2L7th  days  of  the  period 
of  260  days;  in  the  second,  the  21st, 73d,  125th,  177th,  and 
937th;  in  the  third,  the  41st,  93d,  145th,  197th,  and  257th 
days  of  that  period. 

In  all  the  three  Codices,  there  are  two  series  of  fifty-two 
hieroglyphics  each,  one  series  above  and  one  under  the  five 
lines  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month ;  so  that 
each  of  the  fifty-two  columns  of  five  days  has  two  of  those 
hieroglyphics  annexed  to  it,  one  above  and  one  below.  The 
meaning  of  those  hieroglyphics  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  some  relation  to  the  series  of  days  with  which 
they  are  respectively  connected. 

In  the  several  instances  where  these  ibur  combmatioDs  are 
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found,  as  above  stated,  by  themselves  and  detached  from  the 
contmuous  period  of  260  da3rs,  it  may  be  that  each  such  com- 
bmation  is  an  abbreviated  mode  of  expressing  the  five  trecenas 
comprised  in  each  of  the  double  plates  of  the  Codices  above 
mentioned.  For  that  purpose  they  should  be  read,  either 
fix>m  right  to  left,  or  fix>m  left  to  right,  so  as  to  be  always  twelve 
and  not  eight  days  apart.  Thus  the  first  combination  of  the 
fifty-eighth  plate  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3776,  must  be 
read  in  the  following  order,  viz. :  Cuetzpalin,  Cozcaquantli, 
Tochitl,  Xochtli  and  Malinalli,  which  are  respectively  the 
4th,  16tb,  8th,  20th,  and  12th  days  of  the  month.  And  this 
may  represent  in  an  abbreviated  way  five  trecenas,  viz. :  that 
from  the  4th  to  the  16th  day  of  the  month  ;  from  the  16th  to 
die  8th  day :  fit3m  the  8th  to  the  20th ;  from  the  20th  to  the 
12th,  and  from  the  12th  to  the  4th  day  of  the  month.  This 
however  is  but  a  conjecture. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Mexican  Hiero- 
glyphics, it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  positively,  for  what 
special  purpose  these  combinations  were  inserted  in  the  re- 
li^ous  Mexican  almanacs.  It  is  most  probable  that  they 
refer  to  nativities  and  judicial  astrology  ;  and  that  some  pro* 
perties  in  common  were  ascribed  to  each  of  those  combina- 
tions ;  so  that  persons  bom  on  either  of  the  five  days,  or  of 
the  five  trecenas  expressed  by  those  days^  were  subject  to 
similar  influences.* 

Several  other  combinations  of  the  days  of  the  month  are 
found  in  the  manuscripts  for  which  we  cannot  account.  Va- 
rious indications  corroborate  the  suggestion,  that  the  pages 
should  be  read  in  an  order  inverse  of  ours.  Such  are  for 
instance,  in  the  Borgianus,  the  plates  26  to  30,  which  con- 
tain a  period  of  ten  days  commencing  clearly  with  plate  30 
and  ending  with  plate  26,  and  still  more  conspicuously,  the 
period  of  eighty  days  contained  m  the  plates  24,  28  and  22. 

*  Some  farther  obsenratioDB  tendiDg  to  confirm  that  opinion  will  be  found 
hereafter. 
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Such  are  also,  m  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  two  periods  con- 
taining each  twenty  days,  and  comprised  respectively  in  the 
plates  Nos.  17  to  13  and  Nos.  10  to  3. 

In  some  instances,  such  as  the  plate  No.  1  of  the  Vatica- 
nus  No.  3776,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  are  placed  in  such 
manner,  in  reference  to  the  principal  figure,  as  to  render  it 
probable,  that  they  designate  the  influence  of  those  days  res- 
pectively on  the  several  parts  of  the  body.  This  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  plate  No.  76  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3738.^ 
This  figure,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  is  clearly  an 
imitation  of  those  representing  the  influence  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  over  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  which  to  this  day 
adorn  some  of  our  European  Almanacs ;  but  it  must  have  had 
some  foundation  in  the  known  superstitions  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  Mexican  names  of  their 
days,  with  those  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  of  Thibet,  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt. 
And  it  may  be  added  that,  whilst  our  European  superstitions, 
firom  whatever  quarter  derived,  have  continued  so  long  to  as- 
cribe an  influence  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  over  the  destinies 
of  men,  the  same  mfluence  has  m  Mexico  been  transferred  to 
the  days  of  the  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  similarity  in  many  respects,  of 
the  Hungarian  manuscript  and  of  that  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
with  the  Borgianus  and  the  Vaticanus  No.  3776,  there  are 
in  that  of  Hungary,  many  characters  or  hieroglyphics  which 
are  not  found  m  any  of  the  other  Mexican  manuscripts.  The 
same  observation  applies  with  perhaps  still  greater  force  to 
the  other  Oxford  manuscripts  of  Bodley,  Selden,  and  to  that 
of  Vienna.  A  few  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  are  found  m  al- 
most every  page  of  this  last  Codex.  But  it  contains  also 
much  matter  apparently  graphic,  which  would  seem  to  refer 
to  other  than  purely  mythological  or  astrological  subjects, 
and  the  character  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  identity  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  No.  3738,  and  of 
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the  Tellerianus  (TeUero-Remiensis,  m  the  Rojal  library  of 
Paris,)  has  already  been  stated  ;  and  the  historical  portion  of 
both  has  been  examined  in  the  text.  The  residue  consists  Ckf 
the  plates  1  to  90  of  the  Vaticanas,  and  of  the  plates  1  to  13, 
first  part,  and  plates  1  to  33,  second  part  of  the  Tellerianus. 
This  portion  of  the  Vaticanus  No.  3738,  consists  of  four 
parts,  viz. : 

1.  Plates  1  to  16  appear  to  be  altogether  tnythological, 
and  are  not  accompanied  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of 
the  month.  This  part  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Codex 
Tellerianus* 

2.  Plates  17  to  56  contain  the  twenty  trecenas,  or  period 
of  260  days.  To  this  corresponds  the  second  part  of  the 
Tellerianus,  plates  1  to  33,  seven  plates  being  wanting  in  this 
mutilated  Codex. 

3.  Plates  57  to  74  refer  to  the  eighteen  months  of  the 
year.  In  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Tellerianus  (first 
part),  the  six  first  months  are  wanting ;  the  plates  1  to  12  are 
those  of  the  twelve  last  months  ;  the  plate  No.  13  represents 
the  five  supplementary  days,  and  is  the  only  plate  of  the  Co- 
dex Tellerianus  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  Vati- 
canus No.  3738. 

4.  Plates  75  to  90  are  graphic  representations  of  the 
dresses  of  the  several  classes  at  the  time  of  the  Spanbh  con- 
quest, and  of  some  ceremonies  or  usages  peculiar  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. This  part  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Codex  Telleri- 
anus ;  most  of  the  plates  certainly,  and  all  of  them  probably, 
are  modem  and  not  copied  from  any  ancient  paintings. 

These  two  manuscripts  are  the  only  ones  (besides  the 
Vaticanus  No.  3776,  and  the  Borgianus,)  in  which  the  twenty 
trecenas  are  or  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  natural 
order.  Each  trecena  occupies,  in  both,  two  plates ;  the  first 
of  which  contains  the  five  first,  and  the  other  the  eight  last 
days  of  the  trecena.  As  both  are  compilations  made  after  the 
conquest,  they  must  be  read,  as  ou]*  own  writings  fiK>m  left  to 

21 
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right  and  from  top  to  bottom.  The  respective  numbers  1  to  13 
of  the  period  of  13  days  (or  trecena)  which  are  not  inserted 
in  the  Vaticanus  3776,  and  the  Bor^anus,  are,  in  the  Telle- 
rianus  and  Vaticanus  3738,  annexed  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  days  of  the  month. 

The  Codex  Tellerianus  is  mutilated,  and,  for  diis  period 
of  260  days,  contains  but  33  instead  of  40  plates ;  but  these 
are  placed  without  exception  according  to  their  natural  order, 
whilst  in  the  Vaticanus  3738,  which  is  complete,  several  of 
the  plates  have  been  strangely  misplaced.  This  defect  can- 
not be  charged  to  Mr.  Aglio,  but  to  the  compilers  of  the 
work ;  for  the  same  defective  arrangement  occurs  in  the  Italian 
explanation  of  that  Codex.  In  order  to  arrange  them  accord- 
mg  to  their  natural  order,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  that 
the  days  of  the  month  must  follow  each  other  according  to 
their  well  known  and  constant  order,  and  to  refer  to  the  table 
showing  on  which  day  of  the  month  respectively  each  trecena 
begins. 

Thus  the  plate  17  of  the  Vaticanus  3738,  which  is  the  first 
of  the  period  of  260  days,  and  therefore  of  the  first  trecena, 
begins  with  1  Cipactli,  and  contains  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
five  first  days  of  the  month,  viz.,  I  Cipactl,  2  Ehecatl,  3  Calli, 
4  CUetzpalin,  5  Cohuatl.  The  plate  which  should  follow 
must  therefore  consist  of  the  eight  next  ensuing  days  of  the 
month,  viz.,  6  Miquiztli,  7  Mazatl,  8  Tochtli,  9  Atl,  10  Itz- 
cuiatli,  11  Oromatli,  12  Malinalli,  13  Acatl;  and  it  will  be 
found'  that  it  is  the  plate  40  which  consbts  of  these  days,  and 
not  tjie  plate  18,  which  consbts  of  the  days  6  Malinalli,  7 
Acatl,  8  Ocelotl,  and  is  in  fact  the  second  ptate  of  the  thisd 
instead  of  the  first  trecena.  In  the  same  mann^,  the  second 
trecena  must  commence  with  1  Ocelotl,  and  its  first  plate 
must  consist  of  the  five  days  1  Ocelotl,  2  Quauhtli,  fee,  ac- 
cordmg  to  their  natural  order.  It  b  the  plate  41  which  con- 
sbts ot  these  days,  and  not  the  plate  19,  which  begins  with 
1  Xochitl,  and  b  the  first  plate  of  the  fourth  and  not  of  the 
second  trecena. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  true  order  in  which  the 
plates  of  the  Vaticanus  should  be  arranged,  the  corresponding 
plates  of  the  Tellerianus,  and  those  wanted  in  this  Codex. 


Trecekas 

Flates. 

Trecenas. 

Plates. 

Vaticanus,  Tellerianua. 

Vaticanus,  Telierianus. 

3738. 

3738. 

Ist 

17 

wanted 

11th 

35 

16 

40 

1 

36 

17 

2d 

41 

2 

12th 

37 

18 

/ 

22 

3 

38 

19 

3d 

23 

4 

13th 

39 

20 

18 

5 

42 

wanted 

4th 

19 

6 

14th 

43 

wanted 

20 

7 

• 

44 

21 

5th 

21 

8 

15th 

45 

22 

24 

9 

46 

23 

6th 

25 

10 

16th 

47 

24 

26 

U 

48 

25 

7th 

27 

12 

17th 

49 

26 

28 

wanted 

50 

27 

8th 

29 

wanted 

18th      i 

51 

28 

30 

13 

52 

29 

9th 

31 

14 

19th 

53 

30 

32 

wanted 

54 

31 

10th 

33 

wanted 

20th 

55 

32 

34 

15 

56 

33 

That  these  corrections  were  proper  and  necessary^  is  fiir^ 
ther  and  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  thus 
arranged,  the  mythological  figures  of  the  respective  trecenas 
and  corresponding  plates  are  the  same  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
No.  3738,  and  in  the  Telierianus.  But,  although  there  may 
5e  some  exceptions,  those  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  cor- 
respondmg  mythological  figures  of  the  Borgianus,  and  of  the 
Vaticanus  No.  3776. 

The  two  Codices  have  each  an  explanation  annexed; 
that  of  the  Vaticanus  No.  3738  m  the  Italian,  that  of  the 
Telierianus  in  the  Spanish  language ;.  which,  though  differ- 
ing m  some  particulars,  are  substantially  similar.  The  names 
of  the  deities  and  the  literal  interpretation  of  these  is  the  sama* 
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in  both.  But  the  explanations  throw  no  light  on  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  Codex  Borgianus  and  of  the  Vati- 
canus  No.  3776,  and  they  have  hardly  any,  generally  no 
connection  with  the  paintings  to  which  they  refer.  They 
consist  almost  exclusively,  either  of  Indian  traditions,  avow- 
edly derived  from  other  sources  than  the  paintings,  being 
mtroduced  by  the  words  "  they  say,"  "  it  is  said ;"  or  of  dis- 
sertations, the  general  object  of  which  is  to  assimilate  those 
Indian  traditions  to  the  facts  and  even  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  This  tendency,  which  pervades  the  whole, 
is  most  remarkable  in  the  explanation  of  the  sixteen  first 
plates  of  the  Codex  Viaticanus.  Thus,  in  that  of  the  first 
plate,  we  are  told  of  one  Homeyoca  alias  Hometetdiy  which 
means,  the  lord  of  three  dignities  or  the  triune  lord  (signori^ 
trino)  ;  the  source  or  origin,  and  the  creator  of  all  (il  luogo 
doye  e  il  creatori  del  tutto),  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
many  old  people,  generated  by  his  word  Cipatenal,  and  a 
woman  called  Xumeo,^ 

In  the  explanation  of  the  plate  No.  1 L  of  the  Vaticanus, 
we  are  informed  that  the  god  of  the  Milky  Way  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  a  virgin  in  Tulan,  telling  her  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
gods,  that  she  should  conceive  a  son  ;  which  she  did  without 
having  known  man.  This  son  was  ^tietzakoath,  the  god  of 
the  wind ;  on  which  the  writer  observes  that,  there  may  be  seen 
the  cunning  of  the  great  Adversary  who,  by  a  fiilse  repre- 
sentation of  the  Divine  niisston  to  the  Virgm  Maiy,  deceived 
those  poor  people,  and  made  them  worship  a  false  God.  He 
adds,  that  the  word  Quetzakoatle  (green-feathered  serpent), 
means  <<  our  dearest  son ;"  that,  as  it  is  said^  he  was  the  fiist 
who  did  invoke  the  gods,  sacrificed  to  them,  made  penmnce  in 

*  We  are  informed  by  Gama  (Part  |.  page  96),  that  OpaeUmaJL  and  his 
wife  Oxomoco  were  great  astrolofKefs  and  the  inventors  of  the  Tmalamail,  or 
religioiifl  mliiianac ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  dieir  faterogtypUos  am  ibund  vindir 
the  lettera  E,  F,  of  the  great  Calendar  Slone.  Aoeoiding  to  Oviedo,  the  two 
great  deities  of  the  Toltec  coloqy  of  Nicaragua  were  named  Famugoztad  and 
Zipaltonal.  As  to  Hometeuli,  meaning  "  triune  Lord/'  the  nomeral  three.  In 
Mexican,  is  Yey;  and  Ome  is  the  numeial  two. 
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order  to  appease  theiOy  and  to  expiate  the  sins  of  man ;  and 
diat  he  sacrificed  even  himself,  drawmg  his  own  blood  with  a 
thorn.  The  principal  subject,  however,  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tural allusions  refer,  is  the  history  of  Eve,  before  and  after 
the  original  sin.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  commentator 
has  found  in  the  Indian  paintings,  even  the  Limbo,  where, 
as  he  says,  the  Catholic  doctors  place  the  souk  of  harmless 
children. 

Baron  de  Humboldt  has  published,  under  the  designation 
of  Epochs  of  Nature,  the  four  most  interesting  plates  of  this 
first  series,  viz.,  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  which  refer  to  the  fable  of 
the  four  ages  of  the  sun.  There  is  probably  here  a  mistake 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  plates.  The  universal  tradition  is, 
that  the  last  destruction  of  the  world  was  occasioned  by  water, 
when,  according  to  the  fable,  men  were  changed  into  fishes. 
The  seventh  plate  which  represents  that  event,  should  ther^ 
fore  be  the  last  mstead  of  the  first ;  and  the  tenth  plate  which 
represents  the  destruction  by  famine,  should  be  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  last  of  the  series.  The  time  which  each  age 
lasted,  is  expressed  by  characters  which  may  be  interpreted 
either  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  nimieral  400,  or  as  that  of 
the  cycle,  and  by  circles  which  designate  units.  According 
to  the  first  interpretation,  the  first  age  lasted  5206  years,  the 
second  2010,  the  third  4004,  and  the  fourth  4008.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  second  interpretation,  the  duratbn  of  the  four  ages 
would  have  been  respectively  682,  530,  576,  and  528  years ; 
according  to  Gama,  676v  364,  312,  and  52  years;  m  all 
either  15,228,  2316,  or  1404  years  for  the  duration  of  the 
world  before  the  flood. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  an  incidental  observation 
of  the  author  of  the  Italian  interpretation  of  the  Vatieanus 
3738  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  origin  of  the  four 
singular  combinations,  consisting  each  of  five  certain  days  of 
die  month,  which  occur  so  often  in  six  of  the  Codices.  An- 
other fact  has  been  elicited,  by  the  aid  of  the  Indian  names 
of  some  hieroglyphics,  as  given  by  the  same  author. 
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In  the  four  Codices  which  contain  the  twenty  trecenas 
of  the  period  of  260  days,  accordmg  to  their  natural  order,* 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month  occupy  only  the 
margm  of  the  several  plates,  the  interior  or  main  part  of  the 
said  plates  consisting  of  one  or  more  graphic  representa^ 
tions,  or  mythological  figures.  But,  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
No.  3738,  and  in  the  Tellerianus,  there  is  in  the  mar^, 
adjacent  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month,  another 
series  of  hieroglyphics  consisting  of  human  heads,  (one  for 
each  day  of  the  month,)  of  no  very  marked  character,  but 
which  may  still  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  And 
either  of  the  designations  6,  c,  in,  in  the  Vaticanus ;  &,  nt,  in^ 
in  the  Tellerianus,  are  annexed  to  each  hieroglyphic  of  this 
series.  The  names  of  these  hieroglyphics  are  given  in  the 
Italian  explanation  of  the  17th  and  40th  plates  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  No.  3738,  which,  as  above  stated,  follow  each 
other  and  constitute  the  first  trecena.  The  signification  of 
the  letters  6,  c,  in,  is  also  given,  viz.,  bueno,  cattivo,  indiffer* 
ent ;  good»  bad,  indifferent ;  to  which  correspond  in  Spanish, 
the  b,  m,  (malo)  and  in  of  the  Tellerianus.  In  the  following 
representation  of  those  two  plates  (17  and  40)  of  the  Vati- 
canus 3738,  the  names  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  those  two 
parallel  series  are  substituted  for  the  hieroglyphics  themselves ; 
and  it  appears  that  this  new  series  consists  only  of  nine  signs, 
the  10th,  llth  ,12th,  and  13th,  being  the  same  as  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  and  4th,  viz.,  Xiuhteotl,  Ytztli,  Piltzinteotl,  and  Tzinteotl. 
The  same  series  of  nine  figures  or  dieroglyphics  is  repeated 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  260  days,  both  in  the  Vatica- 
nus 3738,  and  in  the  Tellerianus,  which  correspond  in  every 
respect  throughout  the  whole,  save  only  the  plates  wantmg  in 
the  Tellerianus.  The  names  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  series 
of  nine  signs  are  set  down  in  italics  in  the  table.  The  other 
names  are  those  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month. 

*  Viz.,  the  plates  29  to  48  of  the  Vaticaniu  3776 ;  plates  45  to  54  of  the 
Borgianns ;  plates  17  to  56  of  the  Vaticaniis  3738 ;  and  plates  1  to  33  of  the 
second  part  of  the  mutilated  Tellerianos. 


Plate 
17 


Plate 
40 
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YaUeuot  Ka  8718.  TtUariar 


be  h  in  « 

Xiukteil,     Ytxtle,       PUtginteotl,  Tzinteotl,       MteOanteotl 
1  CipactU,  3  Eheeatl,  3  CaUi,  4  Cuetspiilin,  5  CohoaU 


Id  c  b  in  b 

Chaiehiutlieue,  Tlagolteotl,  TepeyoloU,  Tlaloc  XiukteoeiU 
«  Miqnistli,        7  Maaol,     6  Tochtli,    9  Atl,     10  ItxcQindi 


TtttU 


11  OzomatU 


TUtzinteoctli  IS  Malinalli 

is 
TxintMil         13  Acfttl 

On  exammatioD,  k  was  found  that  the  names  thus  given 
hj  the  Italian  interpreter  to  the  several  hieroglyphics  of 
this  series  of  nine  signs  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
given  by  Boturini  to  the  nine  Lords  of  the  Night,  or  noctur- 
nal signs,  and  differing  only  in  two  instances  from  the  names 
given  by  Gama  to  the  said  signs.  The  interpretation  of  diose 
names  as  given  by  both  is  inserted  in  the  following  compara- 
tive table:  the  tennination  yokua  (yohualli)  of  Boturini 
means  "night;''  teuciti,  ieuc,  ieutl,  Uod^  "Lord,"  "God." 


n-. 

«aiiift,pH«3L 

■olarlol,PH«n- 

TaUt 

1 

XinhteoetU,  Tied 
Lord  of  the  year^  fire 

Xiahtenc-yohna 
Lord  of  the  year 

Xinhtead 

j9 

Teepad 

Ytzteue-yohna 

Ynde 

Flint,  aUex 

Lord  of  die  fire 

3 

Xoefaid 
Flower 

Piltzinteuo-yohaa 
Lordofchildien 

PiltzintxinteOu 

4 

Cinteod 
Ooddea  of  maiae 

Cinteac-yohaa 
Lord  of  maise 

Tzinteod 

5 

MiquiztU 
Deadi 

MicUanteuc-yohna 
Lord  of  hell 

Micdanteod 

6 

Atl 

die  flTinbo!  of  tbe  god- 
ded ChaUhiuheueye 

Cbalchihaidicae-yDhtut 
Lord  of  water 

Chaichindicne 

7 

Tlaxolteod 
Goddewofloire 

Tlazol-yohaa 

Tlaxolteod 

8 

Tepeyolotli 

Tcpeyolo-yohna 
Lord  of  the  interior  of 

Tepeyolod 

A  goddeei  in  the  mid- 

dle of  the  mountaiiui 

the  moantaina 

9 

Qatohaid 

the  symbol  of  the  god 

Qaiaahteuc-yohaa 
Lord  of  lain 

Tlaloc 

1 

Tlaloe^  to    whom    it 
waaaacribed 

•  Italian  Interpretadon  of  platea  17-40. 
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-.  The  names  given  bj  Gama  and  their  interpretation  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Boturini  and  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  3738,  except  m  the  3d  and  3d  signs :  TecpatldLud 
Xochitl,  accoi^ding  to  Gama ;  Ttzteuc  and  Piltzinteitc,  ac- 
cording to  Boturini,  who  interprets  Ytzizuc,  (Vatic.  TtetK) 
"lord  of  the  fire,'*  The  etymology  of  Ytz^  or  Ttzi  as 
meanmg  "  fire,"  cannot  be  discovered.  Tztac  means  white ; 
and  Ytztic  means  cold.  The  etymology  of  Piltzinteuc 
seems  correct  ;"*  and  Piltzintevhtli  is  found  in  Gama's  Cal- 
endar as  one  of  the  deities  which  govern  three  of  the  trecenas. 
Gama  seems  to  have  supposed  that  there  were  two  distinct  series 
of  nine  signs,  one,  which  is  his,  that  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  days  of  the  five  last  from  those  of  the  five 
first  months  of  the  year ;  and  another,  connected  with  some 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  Mexicans,  which  Boturini  con- 
founded with  the  first.  Seven  of  the  signs  are  common  to 
both  Gama's  series,  and  that  of  the  Vaticanus  3738.  And  it  b 
iar  more  probable  that  either  Gama,  or  the  compilers  of  the 
Vaticanus  should  have  mistaken  two  of  the  signs,  than  that 
there  should  have  been  two  distinct  series  of  nine  signs,  seven 
of  which  were  common  to  both. 

It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  these  nine  signs  were  not 
introduced  in  the  period  of  260  days,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  several  days,  since  the  combination  of  the  numbers  1  to 
13  of  the  period  of  thirteen  days  with  the  8Q  hieroglyphics  of 
the  days  of  the  month  was  sufiicient  for  that  purpose.  The 
fact  that  this  series  of  nine  signs  was  connected  with  the 
period  of  260  days,  of  which  the  Codex  of  Bologna  afibrds 
an  additional  proof,  corroborates  the  opinion  heretofore  ex- 
pressed, that  the  reason,  why  a  series  of  nine  terms  was  used 
to  distmguish  the  100  last  days  of  the  solar  year  of  360  days, 
when  one  of  three  terms  would  have  been  sufficient,  was,  that 


*  Yet  Parades  (Grammar,  p.  20)  observes:  "  Caidado,  no  m  eqaiToqne 
uapUtxin,  mi  h\io,  with  nopiltxintzm,  que  significa  Senor. 
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this  series  of  nme  had  already  been  mtroduced  by  the  priests 
or  astrologers  in  their  sacred  period. 

The  form  of  the  hieroglyphics  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject.  Five  of  the  signs  according  to  Gama,  three  accord- 
ing to  Boturini,  (5th,  6th,  and  9ih,  Death,  Water,  and  Rain) 
have  the  same  meanmg  as  certain  days  of  the  month.  But 
the  hieroglyphics  of  those  signs,  as  they  appear  in  the  Codex 
Tellerianus,  and  in  the  Vaticanus  3738,  are  only  human 
heads,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  well  known  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  days  of  the  month  which  have  the  same 
meaning. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  that  series 
of  nine  signs,  or,  as  they  may  be  properly  called,  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Night,  in  any  part  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3776, 
of  the  Borgianus,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Paintings  in  Lord 
^ingsborough's  collection,  (besides  the  aforesaid  Vaticanus 
3738,  and  Tellerianus,)  except  in  the  Codex  of  Bologna, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  plates  1  to  8,  which,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  trecenas,  correspond  with  the  plates  49  to  56^  of 
the  Vaticanus  3776,  and  with  the  plates  38  to  31  of  the 
Borgianus.  These  eight  plates  of  the  Bologna  Codex  should 
be  considered  as  forming  but  one,  and  having,  exclusively  of 
the  series  of  nbe  signs,  the  following  appearance,  which 
would  also  be  that  of  the  plates  49  to  56  of  the  Vaticanus 
3776,  if  arranged  in  a  similar  parallel  line. 
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But,  besides  the  two  series  at  top  and  bottom  of  hiero- 
glyphics not  understood,  and  besides  those  of  the  days  of  the 
month,  there  is,  in  the  Codex  of  Bologna,  another  series  con- 
sisting of  a  hieroglyphic  annexed  to,  and  preceding  every 
one  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month :  which 
series  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding  plates  of  either  the 
Vaticanus  3776,  or  the  Borgianus.  And  this  series  consists 
also  of  nine  signs  regularly  recurring  through  the  whole  period 
of  260  days*  These  hieroglyphics  have  generally  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  series  of  nine  signs  of  the  Vaticanas 
3738,  and  of  the  Tellerianus,  without  being  however  perfectly 
similar. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe  that  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
several  days  of  the  month,  thpugh  preserving  a  general  re- 
semblance, are  not  precisely  the  same  in  the  several  painted 
manuscripts  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  coUecUon.  It  appears 
that  much  latitude  was  in  that  respect  left  to  the  &ncy  of 
the  writers ;  and  it  is  probable  that  similkr  variations  occur 
in  other  hieroglyphics.  These  variations  occur  sometimes  in 
the  same  manuscript :  and  it  also  often  happens,  that  two 
or  three  difierent  days  are  designated,  in  the  same  manu* 
script,  hy  hieroglyphics  so  similar,  that  they  can  be  distin- 
guished only  by  their  position. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  tlie  hieroglyphics  of  the 
signs  of  the  series  of  the  nme  Lords  of  the  Night  have  not,  in 
the  Codex  Tellerianus  and  in  the  Vaticanus  3738,  any  re- 
semblance to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month  of 
the  same  name ;  and  the  observation  applies  as  well  to  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Atl  (water),  ^uiahuitl  (rain),  ]iBquixtK 
(death),  as  to  the  3d  and  3d  signs,  on  which  Gama  differs 
from  Boturini  and  the  two  Codices,  viz.,  Teq^tl  (silex)  and 
Xochitl  (flower)  by  Gama,  YiztU  (lord  of  fire)  and  PiUzini- 
euc  (lord  of  children)  according  to  Boturini  and  the  two 
Codices.  This  b  also  generally  true  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  series  of  nine  signs  m  the  Codex  of  Bologna ;  but  there 
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are  two  exceptions,  which  show  conclusively  that  this  series 
in  the  last  mentioned  Codex  is  identic  with  that  of  the  nine 
Lords  of  the  Night  inthe  Tellerianus  and  the  Vaticanus  3738, 
and  which  also  render  it  very  probable  that  the  names  given 
by  Gama  are  correct. 

The  exceptions  occur  in  the  2d  and  5th  signs  of  the  said 
series  of  nine.  The  second  {Ttcpatl  according  to  Gama)  is 
represented  in  the  Codex  of  Bologna  by  the  hieroglyphic  of 
the  day  Teepatl ;  and  the  fifth,  Miquiztli  is  represented,  as  the 
day  of  the  same  name  always  is,  by  a  death's  head.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  Tet^atly  which,  in  the  first  trecena 
and  as  united  to  the  day  Ehecad,  is  in  the  Bologna  Codex 
represented  by  the  ordinary  hieroglyphic  of  that  day,  is  after- 
wards represented  in  that  Codex,  through  the  whole  period 
of  260  days,  as  a  little  black  boy  whose  head  is  indeed  the 
hieroglyphic  of  the  day  Teepatl.  These  two  hieroglyphics, 
Teepatl  and  Miquiztli,  are  always,  through  the  whole  period, 
placed  in  their  proper  order,  as  the  2d  and  5th  signs  of  the 
series  of  nine ;  which  though  all  the  other  signs  may  not  be 
always  so  easily  distinguished,  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the 
identity  of  that  series  in  the  Bologna  Codex,  with  that  of  the 
two  Codices,  and  with  Gama's  or  Boturini's  series  of  the  nine 
Lords  of  the  Night.  The  fact  that  the  2d  sign  is  Teepatl 
in  that  Codex,  corroborates  Gama's  designation:  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  Sahagun  (Book  2d,  10th  month)  calls 
the  god  of  fire,  Xtntzcutli,  as  Gama  does,  and  not  Ttzteuc, 
19  Boturini's  2d  sign. 

The  manner  in  which  the  two  series  of  the  days  of  the 
month,  and  of  the  nine  companions  or  accompanymg  Lords  of 
the  Night,  are  exhibited  in  the  Codex  of  Bologna,  will  be  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  the  following  representation  of  the 
twenty  first  days,  viz.,  the  first  trecena,  or  period  of  13  days, 
which  begms  with  the  first  day  of  the  month,  CipactU,  and 
,  ends  with  the  13th  day,  Acatl,  and  the  seven  first  days  of  the 
second  trecena. 
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The  lines  to  be  read  from  top  to  bottom,  and  each  line  from 
left  to  right.  But  it  must  be  observed  that,  in  the  original 
Codex,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  four  first  trecenas  form  one 
continuous  line,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plates  1  to  8 ; 
(each  of  the  four  other  lines  of  the  said  plates  containmg  also 
four  trecenas,)  and  that  neither  the  numbers  1  to  20  of  the 
month,  nor  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  which,  in  the 
above  table  are  annexed  to  the  signs  of  the  series  of  nine, 
appear  in  this  Codex.*  Nor  is  there  in  it,  as  in  the  Telleri- 
anus  and  Vacicanus  3738,  any  letter,  or  any  thing  designating 
fortunate  or  unlucky  days.  But  if  the  Italian  interpretation 
of  the  last  mentioned  Codex  is  correct  in  that  respect ;  if  the 
letters  6,  c,  in  (b,  m,  tn,  in  the  Tellerianus),  affixed  respec- 
tively to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Lords  of  the  Night,  indicate 
such  days  as  are  fortunate,  unlucky,  or  indifferent ;  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  same  distinction  applies  to  the  cor- 
responding hieroglyphics  of  the  series  of  nine  signs  ih  the 
Codex  of  Bologna. 

It  is  clear  that  those  letters  which  distinguish  fortunate 
and  unlucky  days  m  the  Vaticanus  3738,  and  in  the  Telle- 
rianus, being  European  characters,  have  been  mserted  by  the 
European  compilers  of  those  Codices.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
that  distinction  had  been  represented  in  the  original  paintings 
by  certain  hieroglyphics,  these  would  have  been  preserved  by 


•  See  Table  F. 
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the  compilers ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  derived  from  oral 
tradition  and  not  from  ancient  paintings.  The  days  of  the 
period  of  260  days  are,  according  to  that  interpretation,  divided 
into  three  equal  classes :  87  fortunate,  87  unlucky,  and  86 
indifferent.  Whether  a  similar  distinction  was  made  in  the 
Tonalamatl  is  not  known.  Gama  does  not  allude  to  it  in  his 
calendar  or  almanac;  but  it  is  found  in  that  of  Yucatan, 
communicated  by  Don  J.  P.  Perez  to  Mr.  Stephens,  with  this 
twofold  difference,  that  there  are  no  indifferent  days  in  the 
Yucatan  almanac,  and  that  the  number  of  unlucky  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  fortunate  days :  viz.,  in  the  period  of  260 
days,  170  unlucky  and  90  fortunate ;  in  the  year  of  360  days, 
835  unlucky  and  125  fortunate.* 

A  distinction  may,  and  perhaps  should  in  this  instance  be 
made,  between  those  fortunate  and  unlucky  days  which  were 
favoral^le  x>r  the  reverse,  for  doing  any  kind  or  some  particular 
species  of  business ;  and  nativities,  or  the  influence  which,  the 
days  (or  combinations  of  days),  on  which  men  were  bom, 
bad  on  their  subsequent  destinies.  The  days  distingubhed 
by  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Lords  of  the  Night  connected  with 
them,  seem  to  belong  to  the  first  class  ;  and  the  double  series 
of  fifty-two  undecyphered  hieroglyphics  placed  above  and 
under  the  five  lines  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  days,  in  the 
Codex  of  Bologna,  the  Borgianus,  and  the  Vaticanus  3776, 
may  refer  to  nativities.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  any 
other  object  for  which  those  hieroglyphics  could  have  been 

*  Don  J.  P.  Perez  says  that  this  agrees  with  three  ancient  ahnanacs  which 
be  has  examined.  But  he  adds,  'that  he  has  found  it  laid  dowa  as  a  ru]e  in 
another  place,  that  six  days  in  each  month  of  20  days,  Tiz.,  the  2d,  3d,  7th, 
12th,  17th,  and  20th,  are  days  of  rest ;  which  to  him  seems  probable,  as  be 
sees  no  reason  why  there  should  be  so  great  an  excess  of  days  of  ill  fortune, 
(StepheniTs  Trayels  in  Tacatan,  Appendix,  Vol.  I.  p.  448.)  A  singular  fea- 
tnre  in  this  Yucatan  Calendar  is,  that  three  of  the  supplementary  days,  tiZh 
the  1st,  4th,  and  5th,  are  designated  as  fortunate.  (Ut  supra,  mffe  458.)  It 
is  well  known  that  these  five  days,  and  especially  the  last,  were  considered  by 
the  Mexicans  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  whole  year.  Obaenre  that  they 
make  no  part  of  the  period  of  260  days. 
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intended.  Tbej  do  not  consist,  as  the  series  of  the  nine  Lords 
of  the  Night,  of  a  succession  of  signs  repeated  at  regular  inter- 
yak  ;  but,  though  there  may  be  some  exceptions,  appear  to 
be  so  many  distinct  and  different  symbols.  There  are  in  the 
Bologna  Codex,  but  few  representations  of  human  figures,  of 
animals,  or  other  material  objects  ;  and  they  cannot  be  con* 
sidered  as  representing  deities,  with  their  respective  attributes. 
It  seems  that  they  must  necessarily  express  certain  special 
properties  of  each  of  the  fifty-two  combinations  of  the  days  of 
the  month  with  which  each  of  the  fifty-two  pairs  of  hierogly- 
phics (above  and  under)  is  respectively  connected ;  and 
nothing  seems  more  probable,  than  that  each  pair  should  in- 
dicate the  destinies  of  the  men  bom  on  any  of  the  five 
days  connected  with  it. 

The  apparent  character  of  these  104  hieroglyphics  is 
much  more  arbitrary  and  symbolic  than  graphic.  They  differ 
materially  m  that  respect  fiom  those  of  the  days,  of  cities, 
and  of  names,  which  are  generally  derived  firom  and  abbrevi- 
ated representations  of  material  objects.  The  apparent  cha- 
racter of  this  series  of  hieroglyphics,  their  number,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ideas  which  they  were  probably  intended  to 
express,  seem  to  indicate  a  more  perfect  system  of  writing 
than  was  disclosed  by  those  hieroglyphics,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  known  to  us. 

A  different  general  rule  is  given  by  Sahagun,  m  his  fourth 
book,  for  distinguishing  fortunate  and  unlucky  days,  in  refe- 
rence either  to  those  days  as  such,  or  to  nativities*  He  had 
a  special  iLversion  to  the  religious  period  of  260  days,  which 
he  seems  to  thmk  to  have  been  exclusively  used  for  astrolo- 
gical purposes.  His  fourth  book,  which  is  entitled  ^^  Mexican 
Judicial  Astrology,  or,  Divinatory  Art/'  is  a  regular  statement 
of  the  twenty  trecenas  or  periods  of  thirteen  days  which  con* 
stitute  tha  period  of  260  days,  m  which  the  fortunate  and 
unlucky  days  or  nativities  are  designated,  and  some  miscella- 
neous details  mserted.   There  are  some  mistakes  m  the  names 
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of  the  days,  so  conspicuous  that  they  can  hardly  be  ascribed 
to  him,  and  which  may  easily  be  corrected  by  attending  to 
the  constant  and  well-known  order  of  the  days  of  the  month.* 
His  general  rule  is,  that  the  2d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  9th  days 
of  every  trecena  are  generally  unfortunate,  and  that  the  3d,  7th, 
10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  dap  are  generally  fortunate.  The 
first  day  varies,  and  Sahagun  appears  to  think  that  the  Mexi- 
can astrologers  ascribed  to  it  some  general  influence  over  the 
whole  trecena.  It  is  evident  that  his  general  rule  contradicts 
that  derived  from  the  nine  Lords  of  the  Night,  which  b  indi- 
cated by  the  interpreters  of  the  Codex  Tellerianus  and  of  the 
Vaticanus  3738.  These  interpreters  moreover  frequently, 
and  Sahagun  occasionally,  assign  the  character  of  fortunate  . 
or  unfortunate,  to  several  special  days,  without  regard  to  their 
own  general  rules.  These  two  Codices  and  Sahagun's  work 
are  nearly  of  the  same  date ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  designations  of  the  days  deemed  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate, were  in  both  cases  derived  from  oral,  traditional,  and 
ccmtradictory  information,  obtained  from  the  Indians. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  system  of  nativities,  in- 
vented by  the  Meucan  astrologers,  would  in  itself  be  very 
useless,  unless  it  should  aid  in  deciphering  some  hieroglyphics. 
But  there  are  some  interesting  observations  in  Sahagun's  ao- 

*  The  two  principal  mistakeB  coiinst  in  haying  deognated  the  day  Ceaeatl 
(1  Acatl)  instead  of  Ceheeatl  (1  Ebecatl)  as  the  first  day  of  the  18th  trecena, 
and  the  day  Cexuehitl  (1  Xuchitl)  instead  of  Cttochtli  (1  Tochtli)  as  the  fint 
day  of  the  26th  tiecena.  That  these  nustakes  are  evident  and  most  be  those  of 
a  tnnacriber,  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the  next  ensuing  days  a^  stated  by  Sa- 
hagun himself.  Thus,  for  instance,  immediately  after  saying  that  the  first  sign 
of  the  90th  trecena  is  1  Xtiehitl,  the  next  ensuing  days  are  stated  to  be,  UtfU' 
eatl,  Eyetzeuintli,  Navioeumatl^  MacuiUimaUnalli,ChictMcenaeatl,&c,(2  Atl, 
3  Itzcaintli,  4  Osomatti,  5  Malinalli,  6  Acatl,  &c.) ;  which  days  follow  ToekOi 
and  not  XtuhiU,  It  is  the  same  with  the  days  of  the  18th  trecena.  The  other 
mistakes  consLst  principally  in  giving  occasionally  to  the  day  Bheeatl  the  names 
Aeatl  and  Ecatl,  spelling  Maxatl,  Maeatl,  transposing  some  names,  &c. ;  all 
of  wUdi  may  be  coneeted  by  attending  to  the  eoDstant  order  of  the  daya  of  the 
oiootb. 
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coant.  It  appears  that  the  nativity,  or  the  influence  of  the 
days  of  birth  on  the  destinies  of  man  was  not  decisive,  and 
indicated  only  a  propensity  ;  that  the  advantages  of  a  fortu- 
nate birth  might  be  lost  by  neglect,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
of  an  unlucky  nativity  be  prevented  by  due  care.  In  both 
cases,  penance  and  the  observance  of  certain  religious  rites 
are  the  principal  remedy,  and  were  of  course  used  by  the 
priests  as  an  instrument  of  power.  But  the  principles  of 
morality  are  still  kept  in  view  ;  and  the  doctrine  is,  in  several 
instances,  inculcated,  that  the  benefits  of  a  fortunate  birth 
may  be  forfeited  by  the  indulgence  of  some  sensual  passion, 
and  that  an  unfortunate  propensity  may  be  conquered  by 
great  attention  and  strenuous  efforts. 

Sahagun,  as  most  men  of  his  age,  believed  in  horoscopes, 
and  in  the  influence  of  constellations  and  planets,  though  ha 
qualifies  it  by  saying,  that  it  only  produces  an  inclination, 
'<  y  que  ningun  poder  Hene  sobre  el  Ubre  ahedrioJ^  But  he 
adds  that  the  judicial  astrology  of  the  Mexicans  is  not  found- 
ed on  the  stars,  or  on  any  natural  cause.  Whence  he  con- 
cludes that  this  system  was  an  invention  of  the  demon. 

It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the  Codices  Vaticanus  3738 
and  Tellerianus,  as  well  as  from  Gama's  Calendar,  that  each 
of  the  trecenas,  or  periods  of  thirteen  days,  was  governed  by 
one  or  more  deities,  who  had  an  mfluence  on  the  nativities  of  the 
trecena.  It  further  appears  by  Gama's  Almanac,  which  was 
extracted  from  the  Tonalamatly  or  authentic  religious  Calendar, 
that  many  if  not  most  of  these  deities  were  identic  with  some  star 
or  celestial  body,  or  that  the  star  was  dedicated  to  the  deity. 
Boturini  has  also  given  (pp.  65-67)  the  names  of  the  Mexi- 
can celestial  signs.  These  amount  to  twenty,  of  which  fifteen, 
though  not  placed  as  he  acknowledges  in  their  proper  order, 
are  identic  with  the  names  of  the  deities  which,  according  to 
Gama,"*  preside  over  fifteen  of  the  trecenas.     It  seems  there- 

•  Viz.,  the  names  of  Botnrini's  celeitial  signi  Nos.  90, 1, 9, 3, 13,6, 11« 
14,  7, 15,  5,  8, 16, 4, 10, 9,  respectively  agree  with  thoM  of  the  deities  which 

22 
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fare  certain  that,  though  blended  with  llie  signs  of  the  days, 
the  Mexican  judicial  astrology  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
connected  with  the  celestial  bodies,  and  did  not  iiS&r  so 
essentially  from  that  of  the  Europeans  as  Sahagun  had  sup- 


In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  names,  attributes,  and  in- 
fluence of  those  governing  deities,  the  same  contradictions  are 
found,  as  in  other  cases,  in  the  several  authorities.  And  not- 
withstanding die  aid  derived  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
Codices  Tellerianus  and  Vaticanus  3738,  from  Gama's  Cal- 
endar, and  from  Sahagun's  voluminous  woric,  it  must  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  discover  the  names 
and  attributes  of  the  mythological  figures  of  the  plates  29  to 
48  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  No.  3776,  and  of  the  plates  45 
to  54  of  the  Codex  Borgianus,  of  which  we  have  no  interpre- 
tation* 

The  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  Mexican  varia- 
tbns  in  the  representation  of  their  deities.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  painted  in  different  ways  according  to  their  various 
attributes  and  names :  and  the  priests  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
connecting  with  the  statue  of  a  god  or  goddess,  symbols  of 
other  deities  which  partook  of  a  similar  character.  Gama 
has  adduced  several  instances  of  both  practices,  in  die  part 
of  his  dissertation  which  relates  to  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
of  death,  found  buried  in  the  great  Square  of  Mexico,  of 
which  he  and  lately  Mr.  Nebel  have  given  copies. 

Her  name  is  Teoyaomiqtdy  which  means,  to  die  in  sacred 
war,  ^'or  in  defence  of  the  gods;"  and  she  is  the  proper 
companion  of  Huitzilopochtliy  the  god  of  war.  The  sym- 
bols of  her  own  attributes  are  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  statue:  but  those  from  the  waist  downwards  lelatO'  to 


preside  over  the  trecenos  1, 3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10, 13, 13, 14, 15, 16, 16, 19|  30, 
aecording  to  Gama. 
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Other  deities  eonnected  with  her  or  wkh  HudtzihpoehtU. 
The  serpents  are  the  symbols  of  his  mother  CohuaUyau^  aad 
also  of  dhaaeohwUly  the  serpent  woman  who  begat  twins, 
male  and  female,  from  which  mankind  proceeded  :^  the  same 
serpents  m^d  feathers  are  the  symbol  of  ^uezatk^kuatl ;  the 
precious  stones  designate  Chatehihuiilycue,  the  goddess  of 
water;  the  teeth  and  claws  refer  to  Tlahc  and  to  Tlai^ea* 
oceloii  (the  tiger  king)  :  and,  together  with  her  own  attribufea, 
the  whole  is  a  most  horrid  figure. 

The  god  Tetzcailipoca,  when  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Techpotlif  is  represented  as  a  handsome  youth ;  when  in 
hb  own  proper  name,  he  is  painted  much  deformed ;  he  be- 
comes horrifiq  under  the  name  of  Necocyaotl  (cruel  enemy). 
The  original  statueof  Ift/itetfopocA^Zi  was  gigantic  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones  forming  flowers,  birds,  &c.  In  his  char- 
acter of  Tetzauhieotly  as  he  first  appeared  at  his  birth  and 
avenged  his  mother's  death,  he  becomes  the  ^^  terrific  god." 
And  he  is  again  painted  in  a  difiTerent  way  when  appearing  as 
Ttoyaotlaiohua  (director  of  the  war),  in  which  last  charac- 
ter he  is  always  united  with  Teoyaomt^t.f 

The  recovery  of  the  painted  ritual,  called  Tonalamatl, 
which  was  in  Gama's  possession  and  to  which  he  perpetually 
alludes,  would,  with  the  explanations  given  in  his  Calendar, 
probably  give  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  mythological 
figiu'es  of  the  Codex  Borgianus  and  other  similar  painted 
manuscripts.  And  a  minute  comparison  of  these  with  the 
figures  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  3738,  and  the  description 

*  Hence  twins  are  called  in  Mexican,  Cocohua,  plural  of  Cokuatl. 

t  The  Mexican  astrologers  made  of  that  goddess  a  constellation  which  pre- 
sided over  the  15th  trecena.  She  is  there  painted  naked ;  and  Teoyaotlatohua- 
BuitxUopochotli  is  there  also  represented  under  a  much  less  deformed  appear- 
ance than  when  on  earth.  Between  them  is  a  flowering  tree,  broken  or  cnt^ 
and  a  bird  with  his  head  cut  off,  Slc.  (Gama  ut  supra).  Compare  with  the 
application  of  this  painting  to  the  original  sin,  plucking  roses,  in  the  inter- 
preter's version,  15th  trecena. 
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of  deities  by  Sahagun,  Gama,  and  other  writers,  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  some  analogies.  '  In  the  mean  while,  the 
annexed  very  abridged  view  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  inters 
pietations  of  the  figures  representmg  the  deities  which  accord- 
ing to  them  respectively  preside  over  the  several  trecenas  of 
the  period  of  260  days,  compared  with  those  of  the  Tonala- 
matl  in  Gama's  Calendar,  will  show  how  discordant  they  are. 
Gama's  authority,  sustained  m  that  respect  by  Boturini,  is 
much  more  weighty  than  the  conjectures  of  the  interpreters. 
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Although  there  is  some  partial  agreement  between  Gama 
and  the  interpreters  of  the  Codices,  in  the  Tth,  9th;  10th,  and 
12th  trecenas,  the  fifth  is  the  only  one  in  which  both  the 
presiding  deities  are  the  same  according  to  both  authorities. 
This  being  the  case,  is  not  there  some  probability  that  the 
mythological  figures  in  the  corresponding  trecenas  of  the  Co- 
dex Borgianus  (plate  50,  lower  part,)  and  of  the  Vaticanus 
No.  3776  (plate  44)  represent  respectively  Ckalchiuhcueye 
and  Tlazolteotll 

The  effort  by  the  interpreters,  to  assimilate  Quetzatlcoail 
with  our  Lord,  is  not  sustained  by  either  Sahagun  or  Gama, 
nor  to  my  knowledge  by  any  other  writer  of  note :  but  neither 
of  them  attempts  to  identify  that  deity  with  St.  Thomas,  or 
suggests,  as  has  been  done  by  other  authors,  that  this  Apostle 
preached  the  Gospel  in  America.  One  of  the  most  curious 
allusions  of  the  interpreters  is  found  in  the  story  of  Cantico, 
a  deity  not  mentioned  by  either  Gama  or  Boturini,  nor  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  of  Sahagun  in  his  first  book.  His 
being  changed  into  a  dog,  for  having  eat  fiied  fish  before 
making  a  sacrifice,  is  analogous  to  the  church  command  of 
performing  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  fasting.  But  the  repeated 
forced  allusions  to  Eve  and  the  original  sin  have  rendered  it 
extremely  difiicult  to  distinguish,  in  the  interpretations,  the 
real  Indian  legends  trotn  the  wild  notions  of  the  interpreters, 
and  have  drawn  them  bto  several  mistakes. 

Neither,  the  Hamecuya  of  the  first  plate  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  No.  3738,*  nor  the  Tonacatkcatk  of  its  first  tre- 
cena,  who,  though  designated  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  has 
Eve  for  his  wife,  are  mentioned  by  the  three  authors  Sahagun, 
Boturini,  and  Gama.  Tonacatl,  from  the  possessive  pronoun 
To  and  Nacatly  means  "  our  flesh,"  "  our  body ;"  and  Tana- 
cacinga  (cihita)  his  wife,  is  the  feminine,  and  means,  ^^our 


*  One  of  the  inferior  deities  mentioned  bj  Sahagun,  called  OmeeaU,  pre- 
aidea  over  feasts  and  banquets  (Dies  de  Conrites). 
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female  flesh."  Amongst  Sahagun's  superior  deities,  is  found  . 
Civacoatl,  the  "serpent  woman/'  also  called  Tonantxinj 
"our  mother :"  and  he,  sober  as  he  is  in  Scriptural  allusions, 
calls  her  Eve,  and  ascribes  to  her,  as  the  interpreters  to  To^ 
natacingOy  all  the  miseries  and  adverse  things  of  the  world. 
This  analogy  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  only  foundation  for 
all  the  allusions  to  Eve  and  her  history,  before,  during,  and 
after  the  sm,  which  the  mterpreters  have  tried  to  extract  from 
paintings  which  indicate  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  were 
certainly  mistaken  in  saying  that  their  Tonacacinga  was  also 
called  Chkamecauatly  seven  serpents.  They  should  have 
said  Civacoatl  the  serpent  woman.  Chicamecoatl^  instead  of 
being  the  cause  of  sterility,  famine,  &c.,  is,  according  to  Saha- 
gun,  the  goddess  of  abundance,  that  which  supplies  both  eating 
and  drinking :  probably  the  same  as  Tzinteoil  or  Cinieoily  the 
goddess  of  maize  (from  Cenili^  maize),  which  he  does  not 
mention.  There  is  no  more  foundation  for  ascribing  to  Tana" 
cacigua  the  name  of  SuchiquetzaL  Thb  last  goddess  is 
represented  in  the  19th  trecena  by  the  mterpreters  themselves 
as  the  goddess  of  pregnant  women,  and  as  having  mvented 
spinning  and  weaving.  By  Boturini,  under  the  name  of 
MacuU  (5)  Xockilqtiezallif  Ae  is  called  the  goddess  of  legiti- 
mate love  or  of  marriage.  As  the  name  is  derived  from 
Xochitlf  a  flower,  the  interpreters  connected  her  with  their 
other  supposition,  that  the  original  sin  consbted  m  plucking 
roses,  when  the  tree  broke,  be. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  HuiizUopochtU,  the 
great  god  of  war,  does  not,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Codices, 
appear  as  one  of  the  deities  presidbg  over  any  one  of  the 
twenty  trecenas.  According  to  Sahagun,  this  god  and  Quet' 
zaicoatly  the  god  of  air,  were  men  deified  after  their  death ; 
and  he  mentions  another  inferior  god  of  war,  invoked  when 
called  upon  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  ;  his  name  Paynal,  frx>m 
the  verb  paynaj  to  run  hastily.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal deities  enumerated  by  Sahagun,  besides  HuiizilopochtU 
and  ^uetzalcoatl 
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Tezcatlipoea.  A  true  invisible  god,  dwells  ki  heayen, 
earth,  and  hell ;  alone  attends  to  the  government  of  the  world, 
gives  and  takes  away  wealth  and  prosperity.  Called  also 
Tklacoa  (whence  his  star  Titlacahuan).  Under  the  name  of 
Necocyaotly  the  author  of  wars  and  discords.  According  to 
Boturini,  he  is  the  god  of  providence.  He  seems  to  be  the 
only  equivalent  for  the  TtmaeatlecotiU  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  Codices. 

Civacoail,  the  serpent  woman,  and  Chicomeeoatl,  already 
mentioned.  They  are  the  equivalents  respectively  of  the 
Tonacadr^ua  of  the  interpreters,  and  of  the  Tzinteoil  or 
Cinteotl  (goddess  of  maize),  of  almost  all  the  authors. 

Chalchiuhtlycue.  The  goddess  of  water,  sister  of  the 
Tlahcs,  gods  of  rain  ;  literally  means,  pi*ecious  stones ;  wor- 
shipped jointly  with  Chkomecoatl,  goddess  of  abundance,  and 
Uixtocwaily  goddess  of  salt. 

Tlaadteutl  or  Thzoheotl  (alias  badna),  the  goddess  of 
ille^timate  love. 

Xiuhiecutl  (alias  Txcocauhqui)^  the  god  of  fire ;  also  called 
Vtueteutl  (huehueteutl),  the  ancient  god. 

The  Tlahcs  are  mentioned  as  inferior  deities ;  also  X^^e- 
toiec,  the  disconsolate,  worshipped  at  Zapotlan  near  Xalisco, 
'  (he  same  as  the  T%ipetotec  of  the  interpreters  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  companion  of  ^uetzacoatL 

Tezcaizanmtly  god  of  wine,  but  with  many  associates, 
amongst  whom  Pantuatl^  the  Patecatl  of  the  interpreters, 
aikl  husband  of  their  Mayaguil  or  CXpaqtiei(ma,  for  whom 
there  b  no  equivalent  in  Sahagun.  He  mentions  also  as  one 
of  the  gods  of  wine  UmeiocktU,  found  in  Oama,  and  whose 
name  seems  to  have  been  generic  for  that  family. 

Sahagun  does  not  include  in  that  enumeration,  either  die 
ffin,  Tonaiiuh  or  OUirh  who  was  certainly  (as  proved  by  tile 
Calendar  Stone)  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Mexicans, 
or  Mictanteuhili,  mentioned  by  all  other  writers,  and  specially 
distinguished  by  the  interpreters  as  one  of  the  crowned  gods. 
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His  representation  is  found  under  the  basis  of  the  statue  of 
Teoyaamtqui,  and  Gama  has  published  the  copy.  According 
to  him,  the  name  of  that  god  means,  the  god  of  the  place  of 
the  dead.  He  presided  over  the  funeral  of  those  who  died  of 
diseases.  The  souls  of  all  those  killed  in  battle  were  led  by 
Teoyaomaqui  to  the  dwelling  of  the  sun.  The  other  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Mictanteuhtli,  and,  as  it  seems,  ceased  to  exist 
at  the  end  of  four  years. 

The  names  of  several  other  deities,  mentioned  by  the  in- 
terpreters, are  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  other  above-men- 
tioned authors.  Upon  the  whole,  the  mythological  paintings 
of  the  Mexicans  remain  almost  altogether  unintelligible  to  us. 
They  are  but  very  partially,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  often 
erroneously  explained  by  the  interpreters,  or  rather  commen- 
tators of  the  two  only  Codices,  which  are  accompanied  by  any 
explanation.  The  aid  which  might  be  derived  from  the  recovery 
of  the  Tonalamatl,  has  been  often  mentioned.  A  thorough 
examination  and  comparison,  one  with  the  other,  of  every 
hieroglyphic,  or  graphic  figure  belonging  to  the  same  subject, 
such  as  the  period  of  260  days  in  the  five  Codices  where  it  is 
exhibited,  aided  by  Sahagun's  descriptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  several  of  the  deities  were  painted,  may  lead  to  some 
favorable  result ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  any 
one  hieroglyphic  or  graphic  figure  opens  the  way  to  further 
discoveries.  That  thorough  examination  is  almost  an  Hercu- 
lean task,  which  I  did  not  undertake.  The  labor  bestowed 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  has,  indeed,  been  very  unprofit- 
able ;  and  this  imperfect  notice  can  be  of  no  other  use  than 
perhaps  that  of  facilitating  the  labors  of  such  persons  as  may 
wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry. 

The  subject  b  neither  attractive,  nor  one  of  great  promise. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  interpretation  of  the  names  and 
attributes  of  the  deities,  represented  in  the  several  Codices, 
could  throw  more  light  on  the  religious  creed  of  the  Mexicans, 
or  on  its  mfluence  on  their  social  state,  than  we  derive  fix)m 
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the  accounts  of  the  conquerors  and  the  Indian  traditions  col* 
lected  by  the  early  writers.  Their  mythology,  as  far  as  we 
know  it,  presents  a  great  number  of  unconnected  gods,  with- 
out apparent  system  or  unity  of  design.  It  exhibits  no  evi- 
dence of  metaphysical  research  or  imaginative  powers.  Viewed 
only  as  a  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  roan,  it 
is,  in  every  respect,  vastly,  inferior  to  the  religious  systems 
of  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  or  Scandinavia.  If  imported,  it 
must  have  been  from  some  barbarous  country,  and  brought 
directly  from  such  country  to  Mexico,  since  no  traces  of  a 
dmilar  worship  are  found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  ANCIENT  REMAINS  IN 

TENNESSEE. 
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ANCIENT 
INDIAN  REMAINS  IN  TENNESSEE. 


Ths  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  Society  a  few  jean 
since  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley,  President 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  asking  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  certain  aboriginal  remains  in  that  State.  This 
letter  was  handed  to  Professor  Troost,  and  the  following 
paper  is  the  result  of  the  application : 

Rev.  Sir  : 

You  requested  me,  a  few  days  ago,  to  communicate  to 
you  any  facts  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge  respecting 
the  mummies  which  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  some 
of  the  caves  in  Tennessee,  or  any  thmg  respecting  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  aborigines  of  our  State. 

Respecting  these  pretended  mummies,  I  know  nothing 
tut  what  I  have  learned  from  hearsay.  Several  years  ago, 
(between  1812  and  1814,  daring  the  war  with  Great  Britain,) 
when  most  of  our  caves  were  ransacked  for  materials  for  the 
preparation  of  saltpetre,  a  body  was  discovered  in  one  of 
them,  Wrapped  in  a  kind  of  fabric  composed  of  feathers,  and 
the  whole  inclosed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  mat  or  basket ;  this 
body  was  not  properly  a  mummy,  but  merely  a  dried  eaiaver* 
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Our  much  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Roane,  saw  it  at  the 
apothecary  shop  of  Mr.  Bedford :  it  was  then  already  muti- 
lated by  the  visitors,  who  carried  away  every  piece  that  could 
be  broken  off.  I  presume  that  this  body  was  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  perished  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Ly- 
bia.  Dr.  R.  mentioned  to  me  that  the  body  had  not  under- 
gone any  artificial  preparation — ^no  incisions  were  observed  ; 
consequently  it  was  not  embalmed,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
real  mummies. 

I  doubt  whether  this  body  was  of  remote  antiquity.  Any 
body  placed  in  our  saltpetre  caves  must,  in  a  few  years,  be 
brought  to  such  a  state.  I  have  visited  several  of  these 
caves  in  Tennessee,  m  order  to  find  out  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  saltpetre ;  being  m  correspondence  upon  that  sub- 
ject with  Professor  Reinwardt  of  Leyden,  who  had  visited 
the  saltpetre  caves  in  the  East  Indies,  and  who  supposes  that 
the  materials  for  the  saltpetre  were  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  animal  matter,  so  abundant,  according  to  that 
learned  Professor,  in  those  caves.  Now  no  animal  matter  of 
any  consequence  is  found  in  our  caves,  even  in  the  Big  Bone 
Cave,  which,  as  its  name  seems  to  indicate,  must  have  been 
the  haunt  of  large  animals.  The  fact  is,  that  some  bones  of 
a  single  skeleton  of  the  Megalonyx  or  Megatherium  Jeffersonii, 
most  of  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  were  found  in  it ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  originated  the  name  of  Big  Bone 
Cave.  I  have  given  a  description  of  this  cave  and  of  my 
views  respecting  the  formation  of  saltpetre,  which  is  publbhed 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  <^  Transactions  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania ;"  from  which  it  appears  that  a  constant 
dry  atmosphere  circulates  through  these  subterraneous  places, 
and  of  course  no  putrefaction  can  go  on  in  them. 

But  though  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  our  abo- 
rigmes  does  not  form  my  favorite  occupation,  I  could  not  fail 
to  be  struck,  during  my  excursions  through  our  partly  wild 
State,  with  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  existence 
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of  old  races  of  men  which  seem  now  wholly  extinct.  These 
races  were  very  numerous.  They  were  Idolaters ;  and  per- 
haps, like  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  they 
worshipped  the  Phallus.  They  came  from  the  south — ^&om 
a  tropical  region. 

1  say  they  seem  to  be  extinct.  A  few  years  ago,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  fine  tumulus  situated  in  a  romantic  spot 
oil  the  junction  of  the  French,  Broad,  and  Holston  rivers,  in 
East  Tennessee  ;  on  the  summit  of  which  the  present  owner, 
Dr.  Ramsey,  has  made  a  flower  garden.  He  gave  me  per- 
mission to  dig  here  and  there  around  this  tumulus,  and  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  find  a  whole  skeleton ;  the  bones  were  much 
mouldered,  but  the  head  was  entire,  and  by  imbuing  it  with 
some  varnish,  I  succeeded  in  giving  some  consistence  to  the 
bone,  which  enabled  me  to  carry  it  home.  Shortly  after.  Dr. 
Morton  in  Philadelphia  commenced  his  valuable  woric  on  the 
Crania  Americana,  and  requested  me  to  contribute  to  it.  I 
sent  him  amongst  some  drawings  of  the  skulls  of  modern  In- 
dians, that  of  the  above  mentioned  skull :  this  skull  differed 
so  much  from  all  of  the  American  skulls  in  his  possession,  and 
he  has  the  most  numerous  collection  of  them  in  the  United 
States,  that  he  suspected  the  correctness  of  the  drawmg ;  and  it 
was  only  when  he  had  compared  the  drawing  with  the  object 
itself,  that  he  gave  it  a  place  in  his  work:  this  skull  is 
marked,  "fratii  a  mound  in  Tennessee"  I  have  sbce  dis^ 
covered  more  of  these  skulls,  males  and  females.  They  have 
all  a  lateral  compression,  which  I  attribute  to  the  mode  of 
fastening  the  infant  on  a  piece  of  bark  or  other  hard  substance, 
in  such  manner  that  the  mother  could  suckle  it.  The  ana- 
tomical difference  between  these  and  other  American  skulls, 
can  be  seen  in  the  above  mentioned  work  of  Dr.  Morton. 

That  this  race  was  very  numerous,  b  manifest  fix)ra  the 
firequent  and  extensive  burying  places  which  we  find  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  our  State.  I  must  first  observe  that,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn  firom  traditions  among  the  present  Indians^  (and 
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I  hhve  consulted  the  oldest  and  the  most  instructed  amongst 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,)  this  State  and  Kentucky  were 
never  permanently  inhabited  by  any  tribe :  they  visited  them 
only  in  their  hunting  excursions :    they  bad  an  abhorrence  of 
Kentucky,  the  land  of  dark  and  the  bloody  ground  ;  and  the 
burying  places  in  which  I  found  skulls  of  Cherokees,  are  few 
and  not  extensive.     Now  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  bury- 
ing places  in  which  I  found  the  skulls  in  question.     I  will 
only  mention  those  that  are  found  in  our  neighborhood :    we 
have  one  near  the  suburbs  of  our  town,  which  extends  finom 
near  the  Cumberland  river  almost  to  Mr.  Macgavoc's ;   it  is 
about  a  mile  in  length,  how  much  in  breadth  I  cannot  say, 
the  road  and  houses  cover  one  side,  and  a  cultivated  field  the 
other ;   in  tins  field  was  a  tumulus  which  b  now  worn  down. 
From  the  part  that  I  have  examined  of  this  grave-yard,  I 
found  that  the  stone  coffins  were  close  to  one  another,  situated 
in  such  manner  that  each  corpse  was  separated  only  by  a 
smgle  stone  firom  the  other ;    about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  firom  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cumberland  river,  is 
another  burying  ground,  where  the  graves  are  equally  numer- 
ous.    At  Cockerel's  Spring,  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  fixun 
the  first  mentioned,  b  another;  about  six  miles  from  Nashville, 
on  the  Charlotte  road,  we  have  another ;   at  Hayesborough, 
another;    so  that  in  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles  diameter,  we 
have  six  extensive  burying  grounds.     Some  of  our  inhabitants 
consider  these  places  as  battle-grounds,  and  the  graves  as 
graves  of  the  slain :   but  that  b  not  the  case*     The  Indians 
do  not  bury  their  fallen  foes :  but  leave  them  to  be  devoured 
by  the  wolf,  the  cougar,  and  other  carnivorous  animals ;  their 
own  slain  they  carry  to  their  towns,  or  hang  up  in  mats  on 
trees — ^they  have  general  burying  festivals,  when  they  collect 
the  bones  thus  preserved,  which  are  then  buried ;  and  thence, 
in  my  opinion,  those  numerous  small  graves,  whkh  are  attri- 
buted, but  I  believe  emxieously,  to  pigmies.    I  have  opened 
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numbers  of  these  small  graves,  and  have  found  them  filled 
with  a  parcel  of  mouldered  bones,  which,  judging  from  some 
fragments  I  have  seen,  belonged  to  common  sized  men.  In 
one  of  them  I  found,  amongst  these  mouldered  bones,  two 
occipital  bones— of  course  it  was  a  mere  mixture  of  bones, 
belonging  to  more  than  one  body.  These  bones  lay  without 
any  order.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  bones  in  the  graves 
of  the  old  extinct  race,  whose  graves  are  much  longer,  the 
skeletons  being  generally  stretched  out.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  found  them  also  more  or  less  doubled  up,  so  that  the 
part  of  the  thigh-bone  which  forms  the  knee,  lay  near  the 
lower  jaw ;  in  other  graves  I  have  found  the  head,  face  down- 
wards ;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  have  buried  their  dead  in  any 
position.  The  present  Indians  bury  their  dead  generally 
doubled  up,  the  thigh  against  the  breast. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  graves,  they  are  rude  fabrics,  com- 
posed of  rough  flat  stones  (mosdy  a  kind  of  slaty  limestoae 
or  slaty  sandstone,  both  abundant  in  our  State).  Such  flat 
stone  was  laid  on  the  ground  in  an  excavation  made  for  the 
purpose ;  upon  it  were  put  (edgewise)  two  similar  stones  of 
about  the  same  length  as  the  former,  and  two  small  ones  were 
put  at  both  extremities,  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  cavity  lined 
with  stones,  of  the  mze  of  a  man  ;  the  place  for  the  head  and 
feet  had  the  same  dimensions.  When  a  coffin  was  to  be  con* 
stmcted  next  to  it,  one  of  the  side  stones  served  for  both,  and 
consequently  they  lay  in  straight  rows,  in  one  layer  only — ^I 
never  found  one  above  the  other. 

They  were  buried  with  their  valuables,  such  as  lares, 
trinkets,  and  utensils ;  these  all  being  of  a  very  rode  con- 
struction, and  all  formed  of  some  natural  product,  none  of 
metal,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  less  civilized  than  the 
Indians  were  when  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus. 

The  examination  of  these  trinkets,  etc.,  has  created  in 
me  the  opinion  mentioned  above,  that  they  came  from  some 
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tropical  country.  For  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertaiii, 
beads  seem  to  have  been  the  only  imperishable  trinkets  they 
possessed,  and  of  these  I  found  many ;  I  found  also  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  were  formed.  Some  of  these  beads 
were  merely  marine  shells  of  the  genus  marginettay  cmly  found 
on  the  tropical  shores.  These  shells  were  ground  in  such 
manner  that  a  string  could  pass  through  the]^  mouth  and  per* 
forated  back.  Other  beads  were  made  of  the  columella  of 
the  strambus  gigas ;  I  am  positive  it  was  of  that  part  of  this 
shell,  as  I  have  found  these  beads  in  all  stages  of  manufac- 
ture from  commencement  to  completion.  These  columellie 
are  often  found  on  the  shores  m  the  West  Indies ;  when  the 
animal  of  these  shells  is  dead  the  shell  is  constantly  rolled 
and  worn  down  by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  so  that  all  the 
outside  and  interior  whorls  are  soon  worn  down,  and  nothing 
but  the  solid  columella  b  found.  Such  columella  I  have 
found,  in  a  partly  decomposed  state,  in  the  graves ; — ^I  have 
found  them  artificially  worn  down  to  an  uniform  thickness, 
and  perforated  through  the  centre ; — ^I  have  found  them  cut 
to  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  beads, — and  I  have  found  the 
beads  perfect.  These  natural  products  could  not  have  been 
brought  fix>m  the  north ;  they  could  not  have  been  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  they  could  not  have  been  bought 
of  travellbg  peddlers,  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
such  rude  people  knew  any  thing  of  commerce ;  the  aborigines 
themselves  must  therefore  have  brought  them  fiom  these 
southern  regions — ^not  during  their  hunting  excursions,  for  we 
are  about  2,000  miles  remote  from  the  places  where  these 
shells  aro  found. 

I  have  in  my  collection  an  idol  which  was  found  by 
ploughbg  new  ground.*    This  idol  was  yet  in  its  sanctuary, 


*  What  we  call  n«to  ground  here  is  such  aa  haa  neyer  been  under  cnltiTa- 
ckm,  and  ia  for  the  fine  time  reclaimed  from  its  primitive  foreat  atate. 
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namely,  in  a  large  shell 
(Cassis  flammeaf  Lam.), 
the  interior  whorls  and  col- 
umella were  all  removed, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
ternal shell  remains,  which 
was  opened  in  the  front, 
sufficiently  to  permit  the 
image  to  enter ;  this  shell 
also  belongs  to  the  trop- 
ical productions. 

The  utensils  which  I 
have  found  were  all  made ' 
of  different  kinds  of  stone, 
most  of  which  may  be 
found  amongst  the  primi- 
tive rocks  in  North  Caro- 
lina or  Missouri  States,  and  some  even  in  Tennessee ;  one, 
however,  namely,  an  obsidian,  must  have  been  brought  from 
South  America.  We  know  that  this  volcanic  substance  is 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  Andes,  particularly  in  Quito» 
Popayan,  at  the  volcanoes  of  Purac6  and  Sotora,  the  moun- 
tains La3  Nabayas,  and  Mexico. 

These  facts  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  came 
from  southern  regions.  I  observed  above  that  they  were 
idolaters  and  probably  worshipped  the  Phallus,  as  did  some 
ancient  nations — Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Greeks.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  during  my  rambles,  several  images 
which,  no  doubt,  must  have  served  for  religious  purposes ;  they 
have  all,  at  least  such  as  were  not  too  much  mutilated,  some 
similarity  m  their  position — ^they  are  all  in  a  kneeling  position, 
and  sitting  on  their  heels,  all  naked*  Some  of  them  have  their 
bands  around  their  abdomen ;  others,  as  in  the  followmg  cut 
have  their  hands  on  their  knees.  Two  of  these  images,  a  male 
and  a  female,  are  the  largest  I  have  seen,  being  sixteen  mches 
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high ;  they  were  found  ip 
Smith  County,  and  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  sand- 
stone, and  are  of  a  rude 
sculpture.  The  male 
seems  to  be  a  rude  imi- 
tation of  an  ancient  Pria- 
pus ;  he  is  more  or  less 
injured  by  the  plough  by 
which  he  was  brought 
up,  and  which  has  broken 
a  large  membrwn  genera- 
iionis  virile  in  ertctume : 
the  maiks  of  the  plough- 
share are  yet  visible,  pass- 
ing fix)m  that  part  over 
the  face,  breaking  part  of 
the  chin  and  nose.  The  person  who  ploughed  it  up  mentioned 
that  it  possessed  this  member,  but  he  considered  it  too  inde- 
cent to  be  preserved.  It  is  not  the  only  instance  that  this 
pars  genitalis  has  been  found.  Doctor  Ramsey,  who  has  a 
fine  collection  of  these  antiquities,  has  two  simulacra  of  this 
member :  the  one  is  carved  out  of  stone  similar  to  that  of  my 
images,  and  is  of  a  rude  construction  ;  but  he  has  one  which  is 
made  of  a  kind  of  amphibolic  rock,  and  perfectly  resembling 
the  natural  object.  The  latter,  if  I  remember  right,  is  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  the  other  three  or  four  inches  longer. 
The  one  made  of  amphibolic  rock  must  have  taken  a  long 
while  to  make  it,  it  being  a  very  hard  and  tough  rock  on 
which  steel  cannot  make  any  impresaon  ;  it  must  have  been 
ground  down  with  a  substance  of  the  hardness  of  emery ;  nev- 
ertheless it  b  perfectly  smooth,  having  the  fat  or  greasy  lustre 
characterizing  these  rocks.  It  is  not  probable  that  they 
would  have  spent  so  long  a  time  on  an  object  merely  to  sat- 
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isfy  some  voluptuous  propensities  or  whims ;  they  must  have 
served  some  more  serious  purposes,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  held  them  in  the  same  veneration  as  the  Greeks, 
who  consecrated  the  organ  of  generation  in  their  mysteries. 
The  Phallus  and  Steia  were  exposed  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
Eleusis.  The  Elgyptians  had  consecrated  the  Phallus  in  the 
mysteries  of  Osiris  and  Isis ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  father 
Kircher  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Cortes,  that  diis  wor- 
ship was  established  in  America. 

I  have  another  image 
made  of  stone  similar  to 
that  of  the  two  above 
mentioned,  but  it  is  only 
nine  inches  high :  it  much 
resembles  the  first.  It 
was  found  in  the  Sequat- 
chy  valley. 

A  fifth,  which  was 
found  in  Sumner  County, 
differs  much  in  figure,  and 
in  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  made,  from  the  above 
mentioned  images.  It  is 
made  of  clay  mixed  with 
pounded  shells,  and  judg- 
ing from  its  red  color,  it 
must  have  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  heatbg ;  it  is  entirely 
hollow,  and  has  a  hole  on  the  back  of  the  head  through  which 
the  finger  was  introduced  to  mould  the  clay  in  its  present  form. 
It  is  a  female. 

The  image  in  its  sanctuary,  mentioned  above,  is  made 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  preceding,  which  it  resembles 
except  in  its  features.     It  was  found  in  the  Sequatchy  val- 
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ley  by  ploughbg.  It  was 
in  its  chapel  (a  cassis)  as 
observed  above. 

I  have^  besides,  four 
heads,  which  have  be- 
longed to  similar  images, 
and  which  are  made  of 
the  same  mixture  of  clay 
and  shells,  and  are  of  a 
still  more  rude  construc- 
tion than  those  above  de- 
scribed. 

In  order  to  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  these  images, 
I  have  had  drawings  made 
of  them  by  Mr.  Heiman, 
in  which  they  are  per- 
fectly Tepresented. 
We  have  many  tumuli,  and  some  remarkable  ones,  in  our 
State.  The  oldest  Indians  know  nothing  about  their  con- 
struction. I  have  reason  to  believe  they  were  constructed  by 
the  race  who  have  made  the  above  described  idols.  The  most 
remarkable  one  is  called  Mount  Pinson,  situated  in  the  West- 
em  District.  It  is  the  highest  that  I  have  seen,  (perhaps 
ninety  or  one  hundred  feet,)  of  a  conical  shape,  terminatmg 
in  a  small  level  about  twenty  feet  diameter,  and  is  surrounded 
with  circumvallations.  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from 
that  mound  that  these  tumuli  were  not  burying  places  for  the 
dead,  as  is  often  supposed.  A  person  having  discovered  by 
the  divining  rod,  as  he  thought,  that  money  or  silver  was 
l)uried  in  this  mound,  has  made  a  section  in  it  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  very  base :  this  section  shows  that  the  whole  was 
made  of  common  earth  of  the  surrounding  country, — ^not  a 
single  bone  or  utensil  was  found  in  it.     Large  trees  lay  pros- 
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trate  on  the  summit,  which  had  Men  down  by  age,  and  large 
trees  (of  eighty  and  ninety  feet  high)  were  now  growing  upon 
it.  We  have  places  in  Tennessee  and  dsewhere  which  are 
considered  as  ancient  fortifications,  as  the  sione  fort  at  the 
junction  of  Duck  River  and  Berry's  Creek.  It  is  a  rude 
elevation,  constructed  of  rough  stones,  which  shows  some  skill 
in  the  art  of  defence,  but  not  against  fire-arms.  Some  large 
circumvallations  are  seen  in  the  Western  District,  as  in  Derry 
County  ;  these  are  attributed  to  De  Soto  and  his  followers.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ;  these  circumval- 
lations inclose  a  great  number  of  acres  of  ground  (perhaps 
fifty)  ;  certainly  too  extensive  for  the  defence  of  any  number 
that  De  Soto  could  have  had  under  his  command. 

G.  TROOST. 
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OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING 

THE  GRAVE  CREEK  MOUND, 

IN  WESTERN  VIROINIA; 

THE  AMTiaUE  INSCBtFTION  DISCOVERED  IK  ITS  BZOATATION;  AND  TBS 

CONNECTED  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  OCCUPANCY  OF  THE  MISSISSIFFI 

▼ALLEY  DURING  THE  MOUND  PERIOD,  AND  PRIOR  TO  THE 

DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  COLUMBUS. 

WITH  PLATB8 

BY  HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 


OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING 
THE  GRAVE  CREEK  MOUND. 


Notices  of  the  period  when  the  existence  of  Mounds  and  an* 
dent  Fortifications  toas  first  observed  west  of  the  AUegha-- 
nian  chain  of  Mountainsy  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Th£  RDtiquities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have,  for  many 
years,  excited  attention  ;  they  constituted  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects of  interest  noticed  in  crossing  the  Alleghanies,  towards 
the  West:  but  this  bterest  has  received  a  new  impulse,  fix>m 
late  disclosures,  more  particularly  from  the  opening  of  the 
great  mound  at  Grave  Creek,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  the 
discovery  therein  of  an  inscription  m  antique  alphabetic  char- 
acters. Men  appear  to  have  trod  these  valleys,  at  an  ancient 
epoch,  who  had  the  art  of  recording  vocal  sounds.  The 
eaily  and  common  impression  of  the  preoccupancy  of  the 
country,  by  a  people  having  some  further  claims  to  civiliza- 
tion and  art  than  the  existmg  Red  Race,  is  thus  revived 
and  strengthened.  The  discovery  named,  furnishes,  at  least, 
a  suitable  occasion  for  investigating  tiiese  ancient  evidences, 
so  fiur  as  the  tumulus  in  question  is  concerned,  and  of  trying 
to  determme,  by  tangible  and  demonstrative  proofs,  how  fiir 
former  or  existing  opinions  are  entitied  to  credence.  Very 
little  more  will  be  attempted  here,  in  truth,  than  to  mquire 
into  the  state  of  the  facts,  and  report  them  for  consideration 
and  study.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  submit  the  results  of 
my  recent  visit. 
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The  fact  that  ooounds,  large  pjrramids  of  earth,  and  cir- 
cumvallations  of  a  semi-military  character,  existed  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  condition  of 
ruins  partly  overgrown  by  the  forest,  became  known  as  soon 
as  the  purposes  of  war  or  migration  induced  our  populaticMi 
to  cross  those  heights. 

The  precise  era  of  these  early  discoveries,  is  not  certain. 
It  was  long  anterior  to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Ohio.  How  long,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Davies, 
in  his  account  of  the  Caribs,  in  1666,  speaks  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  region  by  the  Appalachians,  and  other  nations, 
having  regular  governments  and  polity.  The  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  ruins  became  so  imperceptibly  known  to  the 
first  settlers,  and  so  fully  incorporated  with  popular  intelli- 
gence, that  no  Uttle  research  would  be  necessary  to  trace  out 
the  first  date  of  this  species  of  information,  were  it  deemed  im^ 
portant.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  which  were 
composed  in  1791,  called  attention  to  the  general  bet  of 
such  remains,  and  accompanied  his  suggestions  with  some 
definite  examples.  Carver,  in  1767,  first  noticed  the  fact 
that  such  remains  extended  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of 
Lake  Pepin,  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  Lewis  and  Claris 
found  them  quite  high  up  the  Missouri^  in  1805.  The  eaily 
French  travellers  and  missionaries  appear  to  have  been  but 
Uttle  observant  of  this  class  of  facts.  Stoddart,  Breckenridge, 
and  other  writers  of  the  intermediate  period  of  the  settlement 
of  the  West,  notice  them.  We  may,  however,  regard  the 
settlement  of  Ohio,  and  the  discovery  and  description  of  the 
curious  works  found  at  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Musk* 
ingum,  as  the  actual  era  of  general  or  popular  knowledge 
<m  the  subject.  As  the  country  nortbweat  of  the  CNiio  river 
became  settled,  almost  every  emigrant  had  his  atlention  moce 
or  less  arrested  by  these  antique  remains.  The  progress  of 
western  discovery  verified  these  early  reports,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  added  to  the  number  of  such  antiquarian  evidwiQefl^ 
and  to  the  large  extent  of  the  area  occupied  by  them. 
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One  or  two  additional  facts  may  be  given  in  this  connec* 
tion.  In  1820,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  published 
a  volume,  which  embraces  descriptions  and  plans  of  the  prin- 
cipal discoveries  of  this  kmd,  which  had  been  made  up  to 
that  date,' — ^a  volume  which  may  be  referred  to,  as  one  of  our 
most  valuable  and  authentic  documents  on  the  subject. 
There  have  been,  subsequently,  several  notices  of  new  dis- 
coveries of  the  kind,  as  well  as  others,  of  a  new  and  peculiar 
eharacter,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 
We  allude  to  the  low  imitative  mounds  of  Wisconsin.  To 
the  attentive  reader  of  our  magazine  literature,  and  of  the  oc- 
casional notices  and  contributions  of  the  diumal  press,  it  is 
known  that  vestiges  of  these  mdustrial,  sepulchral,  or  warlike 
labors,  of  the  primitive  occupants  of  the  West,  have  been 
found  to  spread  with  the  advancing  and  widening  circle  of  our 
aettlements  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  Such  vestiges 
exbt,  throughout  all  the  latitudes  west  of  the  mountams,  fix)m 
Louisiana  to  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  extending  to  Wb- 
cousin  and  Iowa.  They  appear  to  have  spread  with  the  zea 
maize,  and  to  have  dwindled  away,  or  ceased  with  its  easy 
cultivation.  I  found  no  evidences  of  the  kind  at  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi.  There  are  no  traces  of  it,  indeed,  known 
to  exist  above  St.  Anthony's  Falls. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  so  far  as  respects  the  early 
connexion  of  the  races  of  Europe  with  this  continent,  prior  to 
the  known  era  of  its  discovery,  there  is  no  object  among 
the  antique  works  and  ruins  discovered  in  the  west,  which 
has  assumed  the  interest  now  investing  the  antiquities  of 
Moundville  and  Elizabethtown,  at  Grave  Creek.  It  is  the 
first  point,  in  America,  where  an  authentic  inscription  has 
fefeen  found,  which  holds  out  the  hope  of  establishing  this 
connexion  of  races,  through  the  light  of  an  alphabet.  To 
U)is  object  we  shall,  therefore,  without  further  pursuing  the 
subject,  confine  our  present  attention.    What  are  the  iacts  con- 
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nected  with  the  position  of  this  gigandc  structure  ?  its  dimeii* 
sionsy  its  contents,  and  the  era  and  purpose  of  its  construction  ? 
Who  erected  it  ?  What  b  the  language  and  purport  of  the 
recently  found  mscription  ?  Who  were  the  mound-builders? 
Was  the  continent  known  to  Europeans  before  the  era  of 
Columbus  ?  What  race  of  Red  Men  first  entered  the  Missis- 
sippi  and  Ohio  valleys?  Whence  came  they?  Whither 
went  they  ?  Do  their  descendants  remain  ?  What  are  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Mound  Period  of  our  history  ?  These 
are  some  of  the  mquiries  the  subject  suggests. 


Exterior  of  the  Tumulus,  its  dimetisionsy  structure^  and  gea^ 
graphical  position. 

This  antique  pile  of  earth  has  been  called,  by  way  of 
preeminence,  the  Mammoth  Mound.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  structure  of  this  kind,  of  undisputed  factitious  origin, 
in  America,  north  of  Mexico.  Monk  Hill,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  m  Illmois,  is  six  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  ninety  feet  high ;  but  this  eminence,  notwith- 
standbg  its  regularity,  is  believed  to  be,  in  part,  of  geological 
formation.  It  has  the  character  of  an  oasb,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  existed,  while  the  great  surrounding  plain 
was  covered  by  the  Mississippi,  during  its  pliocene  period. 
Mount  Joliet,  in  the  same  State,  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  yank 
in  length,  seventy-five  in  width,  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  of 
a  regular  ovate  form,  but  thb  eminence  has  recently  been 
found  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  horizontal  beds  of  small 
gravel  sand  and  loam.  The  Blue  Mound  in  Wisconsin,  is 
elevated  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  plain,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  rising  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land. 
But  this,  like  the  preceding,  has  no  claims  to  be  of  artificial 
construction.  The  same  remade  may  be  made  of  the  two  * 
great  mounds,  so  called,  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  right  bank 
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o  the  Mississippil  which  clearly  belong  to  the  boulder,  or  er- 
ratic block  period)  and  are  not  the  work  of  human  hands. 

The  Grave  Creek  Mound,  on  the  contrary,  satisBes  the  in- 
quirer at  once,  that  it  b  a  work  of  artificial  construction. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  geological  action.  It  is  a  trun- 
cated cone,  measuring  some  nine  hundred  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence, at  its  base,  which  dimmishes  to  fifty  yards  at  the  top. 
It  has  an  elevation  of  sixty-nine  feet  above  the  apex  of  the 
elevated  plain  on  which  it  stands.  It  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  yards  of  earth. 
It  is  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  upper  plain.  Its  base 
is  estimated  to  be  about  seventy  feet  above  the  summer  level 
of  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  mar^  of  which  it  is  distant  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  wide  and  varied  view  from 
its  summit,  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  the  subjacent  plains, 
and  the  river  hills  around  it,  to  the  north,  the  south,  the  east, 
and  the  west.  Had  it  been  erected,  in  fine,  as  an  altar  of  hu- 
man sacrifice,  a  more  conspicuous  elevation,  for  its  site,  could 
not  have  been  found  on  the  plams. 

The  mode  of  its  construction  appears  to  have  been  by 
carrying  earth  in  bags  or  vessels,  from  the  plain,  and  empty- 
ing them  out  by  hand.  The  earth  b  entirely  made-earth, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  stratification.  It  consists  of 
black  and  yellow  ferruginous  sand,  loam,  and  vegetable 
mould,  similar  in  their  elementary  ingredients,  in  all  respects, 
with  the  superior  strata  of  the  plain  upon  which  the  mound  is 
seated.  The  removal  of  this  earth  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  small  portions,  from  several  points,  and  at  convenient 
intervals.  There  is  no  marked  excavation  at  or  near  its  base, 
bom  which  the  material  may  have  been  scooped  up.  The 
gulf  or  cul  de  sac,  on  Little  Grave  Creek,  locally  referred  to 
as  the  spot  which  supplied  the  earth,  is  too  remote  a  locality 
for  a  people  who  had  no  beasts  of  burthen.  Besides,  this  sin- 
gular cavity  is  evidently  geological,  and  not  the  work  of 
hands.    There  are  no  stones  or  boulders,  large  or  small,  in 
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the  earth  composing  the  mound*  Its  structure,  where  laid 
open  by  excavation,  exhibits,  amid  the  yellow  loam  and  sand, 
black  carbonaceous  waves  and  spots,  irregularly  disposed,  as 
if  these  mottled  appearances  were  due,  in  part,  to  decayed 
vegetation,  or  to  incinerated  matter^ 

The  men  employed  in  the  excavation  found,  after  thqr 
had  penetrated  about  eight  feet  m  the  first  horizcxital  drift, 
blue  spots  of  earth.  On  closer  examination  these  spots  weie 
ibimd  to  consist  of  ashes  and  small  bits  of  burnt  bones.  It 
was  evident  that  the  coloring  of  the  earth  in  these  localitiea, 
had  arisen  from  the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  the  phosphate 
of  lime  contained  in  the  bones.  This  opinion  appeared  to  me 
to  be  sustained  on  personal  inspection.  The  alkalescent  pro- 
perties of  the  earth  were  indisputable. 

With  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the  mound,  the  preceding 
view  will  convey  its  outlines,  as  seen  at  a  moderatdy  remote 
point.  The  wooden  structure  at  the  top  is  designed  to  affind 
visitors  an  eligible  view  of  the  really  fine  sunoundbg  scenery. 
All  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  mound  are  still  covered  with 
the  natural  growth  of  the  forest,  which  adds  much  to  its  pic- 
turesque appearance,  while  these  ancient  trees  constitute  an 
important  link  in  its  chronology.  The  principal  growth  of 
forest  trees  noticed  by  me,  were  black  and  white  oak,  beech, 
black-walnut,  rock  maple,  and  the  three-tbomed  acacia,  or 
honey-locust.  A  black  oak,  standing  on  its  northeast  side, 
I  judged  to  be  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  otheis 
of  but  little  less  size,  and  many  of  fix)m  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  diameter.  The  most  dense  growth  b  on  the  southern 
side.  The  mound  has  evidendy  once  been  higher ;  its  figure 
has  also  been  more  regular. 

Considered  with  relation  to  the  great  geographical  outlines 
of  the  continent,  its  position  is  quite  interior,  and  out  of  the 
range  of  voyages  to  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  cannot 
be  less  than  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Capes  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  and  about  eighteen  hundred  miles  north  of  Uie  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  foUowiog  up  the  coaises  of  the  Missiarippi  and  Ohio. 
Its  precise  geographical  position  b  Elizabethtown,*  Marshall 
Ckiunty,  Virginia*  It  is  some  twelve  miles  below  Wheeling, 
and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  a 
little  south  of  east,  &aai  the  principal  scenes  of  a  semi-civil- 
iaed  cultivation  in  the  western  prairies,  which  will  be. men- 
tioned in  a  future  paper.  Geologically,  the  country  b  of  sec- 
ondary ibrmatbn,  and  b  included  m  the  great  Ohio  valley 
coal  basin* 

Grave  Creek  Flats  are  about  four  miles  in  their  longest 
direction,  environed  by  moderately  elevated  ridges,  which 
shelter  the  plains  from  the  north  winds,  and  afibtd  a  favora 
ble  seat  fi>r  cultivation.  The  lands  are  mellow,  arenaceous 
and  fertile,  and  must  have  furnished  a  favorable  theatre  (at 
tillage  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
laboring  their  lands  with  rude  implements,  and  entirely  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  plough  or  of  cattle.  Thb  plain  b  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Great,  and  c«i  the  north  by  Little  Grave 
Creek.  The  Ohio  river  passes  firom  north  to  south,  directly 
in  front.  There  are  several  small  mounds,  on  various  parts 
of  the  adjoinmg  plains,  which  together  probably  gave  origin 
to  the  prevalent  name  of  Grave  Creek.  Such  b  the  position 
of  the  mound,  geographically,  and  geologically. 

Historical  data  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  Mound. 

The  most  easterly  point  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio 
valley  to  which  the  ancient  wotks  of  defence  are  known  to 

*  Elizabeth  and  Monndnlle  are  two  villages  on  the  Grave  Creek  Flats.  The 
Ibnner  oecapies  the  higher  plain,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  oooapancy* 
snd  it  the  locality  of  the  moonds,  large  and  small.  The  latter  is  on  the  lower 
plain,  immediately  fronting  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  division  line  between  the 
two  boroughs,  I  was  told,  bisects  the  great  mound.  The  court-house  and  other 
county  buildings,  and  the  poet-offioe,  are  in  the  former,  which  was  laid  out  by 
the  original  proprietor. 
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have  reached,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  country,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  east  banks  of  the  Monongahela  at  Redstone,  now 
Brownsville.  It  was  called  the  <<  Old  Fort  at  Redstone/' 
by  the  early  settlers,  and  continued  to  be  known  by  this  title 
long  after  the  arrival  of  the  European  race,  who  at  once  gave 
proof  of  the  eligible  position  of  the  spot,  by  selecting  it  as  the 
site  of  a  stockade  fort.  This  was  the  mitial  point  of  the  great 
trail  leading  over  the  AUeghanies,  a  route  which  was  subse- 
quently followed  from  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac,  by 
General  Braddock,  and  has  smce,  with  but  few  changes,  and 
those  for  the  worse,  been  adopted  for  the  Cumberiand,  at 
National  Road. 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  emigrants  into  this 
quarter,  a  long  and  sanguinary  Indian  war  ensued — the  war 
of  1744,  which  first  brought  Washington  to  notice.  Its  events 
are  unimportant  here.  Fort  Duquesne  was  finally  taken  by 
General  Forbes  in  1759,  and  named  Fort  Pitt.  New  Orleans 
had  been  founded  by  the  French,  thirty-seven  yeais  before, 
namely,  m  1722 ;  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace  at  Michilimacki- 
nac,  in  1668 ;  Detnnt,  as  a  fort,  in  1701 ;  Vincennes  in  1710; 
St.  Louis,  not  till  1764.  In  1759,  Colonel  Burd  was  sent 
with  two  hundred  men  to  cut  a  road  ficom  Braddock's  road 
to  the  Monongahela,  so  as  to  form  a  more  direct  communica- 
tion with  Fort  Pitt.  He  built  a  fort  near  the  ancient  Indian 
fortification  of  Redstone,  at  the  junction  of  NemocaHing  Creek 
with  the  river.  This  was  then,  and  continued  for  many  years, 
to  be  the  pobt  of  embarkation  for  adventurers  and  settlers  for 
the  west.  It  was  here  that  the  first  settlers  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Northern  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  embarked.  Colonel 
Cresap,  whose  memory  is  stamed  by  one  cruel  deed,  but  who, 
in  other  respects,  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  intrepidity,  first 
took  up  the  site,  and  built  a  log-cabin  upon  it,  about  1770. 
IBs  claims  to  this  locaticm  he  subsequently  transferred  to  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Brown,  from  whom  the  place  derives 
its  present  name.    Mr.  Gallatin  settled  above  this  pobt,  on 
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the  Monongahela,  at  a  place  which  he  called  Geneya,  b  1784. 
The  first  treaty  with  the  IndiaDS  was  formed  with  the  Dela- 
wares,  at  Fort  Pitt,  in  1778. 

The  first  deed  of  lands  firom  the  Indians  was  a  grant  fit>m 
the  Six  Nations  in  1768.  It  conveyed  the  tract  between  the 
Ohio  and  Monongahela,  to  William  Trent  and  others.*  Be- 
tween the  first  settlement  at  Redstone  in  1770  and  1774, 
several  stockades  were  erected  m  various  parts  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  Among  the  earliest  were  those  at  Wheeling  and 
Grave  Creek,  both  which  appear  to  have  been  built  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war  in  1774. 

A  few  other  dates  may  be  given  to  indicate  the  era  when 
population  bom  the  Atlantic  first  found  its  way  across  the 
AUeghanian  ridge,  and  began  to  spread  itself  among  these 
ancient  ruins  of  a  prior  race.  In  1776,  while  the  declaration 
of  independence  was  being  promulgated  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  first  blood  was  drawn  at  Lexington,  settlements  were 
commenced  at  Royal  Spring  and  other  places  m  Kentucky* 
In  April,  1778,  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  proceeded  against 
the  posts  in  the  West.  On  the  4th  of  July,  at  midnight,  he 
took  Kaskaskia ;  and  the  next  night,  Cahokia ;  soon  after  Vin- 
cennes  fell  by  a  stratagem,  and  before  midsummer  the  con* 
quest  of  Illinois  was  complete.  In  1785,  Fort  Harmer  was 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum ;  in  1787,  Congress 
extended  its  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  and  appointed  a  governor  and  judiciary,  and  provided 
for  a  legislative  council.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1788,  the 
first  settlers  landed  at  Marietta,  firom  the  <^  Mayflower,''  built 
at  Redstone.  Cincinnati  was  laid  out  at  the  site  of  Fort 
Washington,  in  1789.  In  1793,  the  Indian  war  was  termi- 
nated by  the  military  successes  of  General  Wayne,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  And  seven  years 
afterwards,  Ohio  was  erected  into  a  state. 

*  JefieiBon'8  Notes  on  Viiginia. 
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Wherever  the  settlers  went,  over  a  very  wide  and  weD 
defined  area,  comprising  the  great  bydiographical  basm  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  they  observed  a  system  of  ancient  mounds, 
connected  with  a  peculiar  species  of  fortifications,  over  which 
the  forest  had  resumed  its  sway,  and  respecting  which,  the 
ezbting  race  of  Red  Men  could  give  no  satisfactory  accounts. 
Every  appearance  indicated  the  occupancy  of  the  country  at 
a  prior  period,  by  tribes  more  matured  in  some  features  of 
their  civilization  than  those  erratic  nations  who  were  actuaUy 
found  in  possession.  New  evidences  of  this  kind  w^re  con* 
tinually  found,  not  only  in  the  extension  of  these  semi-militaiy 
and  pseudo-sacerdotal  works,  but  these  were  connected  with 
the  disclosure  of  objects  denoting,  as  it  was  thought,  a  higher 
state  of  the  arts,  and  a  more  improved  condition  of  society* 
And  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  results 
were  due  to  a  superior  degree  of  civilization,  and  increased 
numbers  of  the  same  generic  race,  yet  there  have  continued 
to  be  some  anomalies  in  western  archaeology  and  antiquities, 
which  it  is  a  point  of  deep  interest  to  explain. 

From  a  narrative,  which  has  been  printed  so  late  as  1843, 
Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  the  original  settler  of  Grave  Creek 
Flats,  emigrated  from  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  taking  the  ordinary  route  of  Braddock's  road, 
across  the  mountains.  In  1770  he  reached  these  Flats,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Samuel,  but  without  hb  family* 
The  two  brothers  built  a  cabin  of  logs,  cleared  some  land, 
and  sustained  themselves  partly  by  the  chase  till  1772,  when 
Joseph  brought  on  his  family  and  took  up  his  permanent  re^- 
dence  on  these  Flats.  At  this  time  they  were  covered  gene- 
rally with  a  heavy  and  vigorous  growth  of  trees.  He  had 
fixed  his  cabin  about  three  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Great 
Mound,  the  latter  of  which  he  first  found  by  pursuing  a 
wounded  deer.  It  was  covered  by  as  dense  and  mature 
growth  of  trees  as  the  surrounding  district ;  he  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  mound,  where  he  found  a  level  area,  and  first 
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definitely  saw  that  it  was  not  a  hill  but  an  artificial  structujra. 
He  had  previously  observed  smaller  mounds  on  several  parts 
of  the  Flats.  Supposing  them  to  be  places  of  sepulture  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  they  were  called  Indian  graves;  and 
hence  the  present  appellation  of  the  two  streams  which  bound 
the  i^in,  on  the  north  and  south,  and  of  the  fertile  area  be- 
tween them. 

The  growth  of  timber  surrounding  the  base  of  the  mound 
was  somewhat  irregular ;  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  plains,  embracing  the  sites  of  all  the  small  mounds, 
were  generally  covered  with  a  smaller  growth  of  timber* 
There  were  to  be  seen  some  cleared  spots,  irregularly  dis* 
posed,  which  were  called  Indian  fields ;  but  upcxi  the  larger 
mounds,  as  well  as  upon  the  '^  ridges  of  the  ancient  fortifi* 
cations,"  a  term  used  to  denote  the  sites  of  the  towers  and 
stations  of  observation,  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 
trees  of  the  same  gigantic  size  as  those  of  the  Great  Mound 
existed. 

This  mound,  by  its  magnitude  and  apparent  antiquity,  be* 
came  the  point  of  chief  interest,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  to 
the  present  day.  On  reaching  its  sunmiit  he  found  dates  and 
Initials  cut  m  the  bark  of  a  beech  tree,  which  stood  in  a  low 
bowl-shaped  cavity  ;*  one  of  these  dates  denoted  that  it  had 
been  visited  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 

The  figures  <<  1734"  were  plamly  inscribed  in  the  bark. 
The  depressk>n  or  cavity  was  three  feet  in  depth,  with  a  dia*> 
meter  of  about  forty  feet.  The  inscribed  tree  grew  from  th« 
lowest  part  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  above  date  there  w^re 
many  others,  but  none  except  this  of  a  date  prior  to  1770* 


*  The  remark  of  Mr.  Atwater,  (American  Antiqaarian  Society,  Vol.  I.  p. 
187,)  that  it  waa  common  for  the  mound  buildera  to  leave  each  a  oavity  or  da* 
preeuon  in  the  tumnli  till  they  were  finished,  and  the  inference  that  this  waa 
an  onfiniflhed  mound,  was  not  sustained  by  the  results  of  the  ezcavations,  since 
they  proved  that  this  cavity  was  produced  solely  by  the  subsequent  caving  in 
of  the  vaults. 
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These  dates  became  so  numerous  between  that  period  and 
1790,  that  they  reached  up  the  sides  of  the  trunk  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet. 

Another  interesting  fact,  bearing  on  the  chronology  of  the 
mound,  is  mentioned  by  the  narrator ;  there  stood  on  die 
western  verge  of  the  cavity  referred  to,  upon  the  flat  surface 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  summit,  a  large  white  oak,  which 
decayed  and  perished  from  age  about  the  year  1828.  When  it 
fell,  the  grandson  of  the  first  proprietor  caused  the  trunk  to  be 
carefiiUy  cut  off  in  order  to  count  its  cortical  layers.  "  About 
five  hundred,"  he  remarks,  "  were  found."  Allowmg  a  year 
for  the  growth  of  each  layar,  this  would  give  the  year  1328 
for  the  commencement  of  its  growth,  bemg  a  period  of  164 
years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  At 
this  era,  the  Mexican  empire  was  in  its  prosperity.  The  Tol- 
tecs,  who  had  preceded  the  Aztecs  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
had  been  conquered,  and  in  part,  at  least,  expelled.  What 
was  the  cotemporary  state  of  things  m  the  higher  latitudes  of 
North  America,  is  veiled  in  the  sAades  of  oblivion. 

Grecian,  Scandmavian,  and  British  tradition,  each  lay 
claim  to  fill  up  thb  dark  period  with  some  events ;  but  they 
are  events  which  partake  very  little  of  the  sober  realities  of 
history.  Allusions  in  early  classical  drama  and  song  may  be 
employed  to  denote  popular  belief,  but  even  the  Sagas  of  the 
Northmen  aro  executed  m  so  vague  and  dreamy  a  tone,  that 
neither  history  nor  geography  can  make  much  use  of  them. 
And  whatever  these  sources  may  seem  to  promise  as  to  the 
early  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  we  must  at  least 
proceed  with  great  caro  to  their  consideration,  until  we  have 
more  closely  examined  or  procured  more  materials  relative  to 
the  object  before  us.  It  prombes,  ficom  its  dark  recesses,  to 
supply  us  the  light  of  an  alphabet ;  and  with  this  hope,  what- 
ever the  result  may  be,  the  antiquary  may  certainly  be  ex- 
cused if  he  interrogate  the  dusky  monument,  and  each  of  its 
parts  and  enclosures,  with  a  carefiil  scrutiny.     If  much  light 
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cannot  be  elicited  from  the  mquiry,  it  may  still  aid  in  a  mea* 
sure  to  render  the  ^oom  less  impenetrable  and  forbiddmg. 
It  is  painfiil^  trulj^  to  reflect,  that  the  continent  is  without 
histoiy  or  chronology  till  1490. 


Era   and  mode  of  excataiion    of  the  Mound,   with  an 
account  of  its  contente. 

It  is  one  of  the  facts  recorded  m  a  letter  published  by  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  ,*  m  1820,  that  the  original 
proprietor,  Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  would  not  suffer  the  de- 
molition of  the  mound,  in  the  slightest  degree.  All  inquirers 
agree  in  stating,  that  he  carefully  guarded  it,  and  would  not 
allow  a  tree  to  be  cut  upon  it,  to  the  day  of  lus  death*  His 
son  Jesse,  and  his  grandson  Abellard,  who  both  came  to  the 
inheritance,  pursued  the  same  policy.  By  this  means,  the 
monument  remained  unmutilated  for  a  period  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  dating  from  the  earliest  setdements  in  the 
western  country.  Reasons  for  opening  it,  at  length  ope- 
rated on  the  mind  of  the  grandson,  who  is  the  present 
proprietor,  which  led  him  to  make  preparations  for  it,  early 
in  1838.  He  fonned  the  plan  to  open  a  gallery  from  its 
northern  base  to  its  centre,  to  be  intersected  at  its  termi- 
nus, by  a  perpendicular  shaft  from  the  centra  of  the  de- 
pression m  the  plane  of  its  apex.  To  preserve  the  mound, 
he  determmed  to  securo  the  work  by  brick  walls,  that  the 
interior  might  be  visited.  To  cany  out  this  idea,  and  add 
to  the  gratification  of  visitors,  he  determined  to  build  a 
wooden  tower,  of  three  plateaux,  each  of  less  dimensions 
than  its  mfmor  one,  being  somewhat  m  the  teocalli  style, 
over  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  crown  the  whole.  A  rotunda 
was  excavated  at  its  base,  and  this  was  converted  into  a 
museum  to  exhibit  the  articles  discovered. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  187. 
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He  commenced  his  lab<»rs  on  the  19th  of  March,  as  he 
states  in  a  published  letter,*  working  at  it  himself,  with  other 
laborers.  They  commenced  at  the  level  of  the  plain  on  the 
north  side — ^making  a  horizontal  gallery,  seven  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  high,  including  the  curve  of  the  arch.  This  was 
carried  in,  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet,  when  they  came  to 
Che  ruins  of  a  vault,  or  rude  sepulchre,  which,  on  bebg 
opened  out,  disclosed  a  parallelogram  eight  feet  by  twelve. 
This  vault  was  dug  out  carefully  and  explored,  agreeably  to 
its  original  dinlensions.  It  was  fonnd  to  be  seven  feet  deep. 
Amongst  its  contents  were  the  carbonaceous  remains  of  wood, 
and  also  uncut  stones,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  walls 
and  roof.  The  excavation  of  the  gallery  was  made  in  a  dry 
mixed  earth,  which  was  so  compact  from  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  that  after  proceeding  a  certain  distance, 
h  was  firm  enough  to  preserve  its  walls  and  arched  roof  with- 
out the  necessity  of  continuing  the  brick  work  far  from  the 
exterior  opening.  By  the  dark  and  carbonaceous  character 
of  certain  parts  of  the  earth,  which  thus  exposed  contrasted 
with  its  yellowish,  or  gray  parts,  it  was  evidently  a  mixed 
pile  of  sand  and  loam  and  carbonaceous  particles.  Some 
portions  of  this  earth  possessed,  as  is  still  apparent,  an  ashy 
degree  of  friability,  and  there  is  perceptible  to  the  visitor 
along  the  entffe  passage,  and  in  the  rotunda,  a  manifest  alka- 
fine  odor.  It  became  evident  in  making  this  horizontal  drift, 
that  the  builders  had  availed  themselves  of  a  natural  hillock, 
some  seven  feet  high,  as  a  starting  point,  to  begin  the  pOe. 
The  waving  dark  carbonaceous  line  of  the  original  grassy 
surface,  and  the  uniform  character  and  drab  color  of  the 
sandy  stratum  below  this  line,  render  this  arrangement  very 
plain  to  the  visitor. 

This  vault,  it  was  found,  had  been  dug  mto  the  natural 
hillock  menti(Hied,  and  its  original  (fimensions  were  thus 
clearly  preserved.  It  was  an  exact  parallelogram,  having  its 
»  WeMen  Pioneer. 
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greatest  length  fixmi  north  to  souths  and  its  sides  accurately 
corresponding  with  the  cardinal  points.  It  had  been  con* 
atnicted  by  setting  upright  timbers  around  the  area,  and  cor* 
ering  these  orer  with  other  timbers  horizontally  laid.  Upon 
these  timbers  loose  unhewn  stones  were  piled.  These  stones 
I  examined ;.  they  are  silurian  rocks  of  the  carboniferous 
series  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  of  the  same  quality  and  species 
which  are  common  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  of  them,  it 
was  thought,  had  been  conveyed  about  three  miles  from 
Parr's  Point  ;*others  from  the  bed  of  Great  Grave  Creek. 
They  are  all,  as  examined,  of  the  sandstone  or  quartz  type, 
and  members  of  the  leadmg  formadon  of  the  Ohio  valley  coal 
besm.  The  decay  of.  the  timbers  had  precipitated  the  stones 
into  the  vault,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  superincumbent 
earth,  and  thus  pressed  down  the  skeletons,  and  buried  them, 
as  it  were,  anew,  amid  sand  and  rubbish. 

In  this  vault  were  found  the  osseous  remains  of  two  hu* 
man  skeletons,  both  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  teeth  only  bring 
perfect.  Around  one  of  these  skeletons  were  found  a  large 
number  of  beads,  of  a  peculiar  character,  which  w31  be  pres- 
ently described,  together  with  a  kind  of  collar,  or  yoke-shaped 
neck  ornament.  With  the  other,  no  ornament  or  object  of 
fkctitious  origin  whatever,  was  dbcovered.  The  pelvis  aad 
some  other  anatomical  evidences,  denoted,  it  was  thought, 
that  one  of  the  d^eletons  was  that  of  a  female.  Every  bone 
and  ornament  was  carefully  disengaged  from  the  earth,  and 
fureserved  for  examtnatioQ ;  the  stones  were  removed  to  the 
front  of  the  mound,  and  the  entire  vault  cleared  out,  and 
aciatinized,  but  nothtng  ferther  discovered.  This  first  diski- 
terment  was  made  on  the  4tb  of  April,  after  a  condnuous  W* 
bor  of  sixteen  days.  They  had  now  penetrated  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  mound.  This  constituted  the  first  division  of 
the  laboi. 

Mr.  Toralkison  and  lus  men  now  left  tbe  gaBery  and 
vault,  and  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  commenced 
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sinkmg  a  shaft  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  concavity  before  re- 
ferred to.  This  shaft  was  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  work  was 
carried  on  at  intervals  and  with  much  labor,  as  the  earth  had 
to  be  raised  by  a  wmdlass  and  bucket,  and  afterwards  carried 
by  hand  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mound.  By  the  9th  of 
June  they  had  reached  a  depth  of  from  thirty-four  to  thirty* 
five  feet,  when  a  second  vault  was  discovered,  very  similar  in 
its  mode  of  construction  to  the  lower  vault.  It  difiered  how- 
ever m  this,  that  its  greatest  length  was  from  east  to  west, 
lying  iraruversebf  to  the  one  below.  It  was  situated  above 
and  directly  over  the  lower  vault,  the  Qoor  of  the  former  bemg 
about  sixteen  to  seventeen  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  latter ; 
its  exact  dimensions  are  not  stated,  but  may  be  infeired  fitini 
the  descriptions  ^ven  to  be  smaller  than  the  first,  for  it  was 
found  to  contsun  the  remains  of  but  a  single  skeleton.  Uke 
the  lower  vault  it  was  filled  with  loose  earth,  decayed  wood 
and  stones,  pressed  in  by  the  weight  of  earth  above.  With  a 
partial  exception  its  floor  was  also  sunk  in  to  some  extent,  by 
the  giving  way  of  the  ceilmg  of  the  lower  vault.  The  cranhmi 
and  other  bones  of  this  skeleton  were  found  in  a  state  of  greater 
decay  than  those  below ;  with  it,  however,  were  found  a  large 
number  of  ornamental  articles.  Among  these  were  not  less 
than  seventeen  hundred  beads  of  the  species  before  noticed, 
five  hundred  small  sea  shells  (univalves),  five  copper  brace* 
lets,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  small  plates  of  mica.  But  the 
object  which  has  excited  the  greatest  degree  of  interest  was  a 
small  flat  stone,  of  an  ovate  shape,  containing  an  inscription 
in  unknown  characters.  Several  descriptions  of  this  stone 
and  its  inscription  have  been  given  by  the  western  diurnal 
press,  but  all  diflTering  in  some  particulars  fi«m  each  other ; 
and  each,  as  is  found,  more  or  less  from  the  origmal.  To 
attempt  its  study  or  explanation  under  these  circumstances, 
would  only  have  exposed  the  observer  to  error,  and  could  not 
but  tend  to  mislead  where  it  professed  to  instruct.    A  wood- 
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cut  of  this  inscription  was  first  published  in  a  Western  paper.* 
A  copy  of  this  figure  I  transmitted  with  a  notice  of  the  disco- 
very in  the  autumn  of  1841,  to  the  Royal  Geographical. 
Society  of  London.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1842  a  second 
copy  of  the  drawbg  was  transmitted,  with  a  brief  notice,  to 
Mr.  Rafn  at  Copenhagen,  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries.  From  the  interest  felt  in  so  unique  a  discovery, 
both  these  copies  have  been  published  in  the  respective  trans- 
actions or  journals  of  these  Societies.  No  further  public 
notice  of  the  inscription  appeared  till  the  month  of  May,  1843, 
when  another  drawing  of  the  stone,  differing  essentially  in  its 
characters  from  the  preceding,  was  published  in  a  Western 
magazine,!  together  with  a  letter  from  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  mound,  giving  an  account  of  the  original  discovery  of  this 
tumulus  in  the  forest,  by  his  grandfather,  and  of  the  method 
which  he  pursued  in  penetrating  its  recesses,  and  laying  open 
its  antiquarian  remains.  Both  these  documents  were  carefully 
examined,  after  the  transmission  of  the  two  copies  abroad,  and 
after  my  return  from  Europe,  where  the  subject  excited  notice. 
In  the  meantime,  doubts  arose  as  to  'the  accuracy  of  these 
drawings.  In  the  early  part  of  1843,  a  pen  drawing  was 
sent  in  a  letter,  from  an  unknown  correspondent  in  the  West, 
to  our  associate,  Dr.  Robinson,  which  differed  so  much  fix)m 
the  drawings  previously  seen,  that  the  further  attention  of 
tliis  correspondent  to  the  subject  was  solicited.  In  reply, 
another  drawing,  differing  from  his  first,  was  received.  This 
copy,  whilst  it  varied  greatly  from  the  prior  one,  at  the  same 
time  denoted  important  errors  in  the  wood  cut  of  1 839.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  drawings  with  the  cut  revealed  such 
discrepancies,  that  the  further  study  of  the  inscription  was 
relinquished  until  a  true  and  exact  copy  of  it  could  be  obtained. 
Under  these  circumstances  my  visit  to  the  mound  was  made, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1843. 

♦  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  2d  February, 
t  The  American  Pioneer,  Vol.  11.  No.  5. 
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I  have  thus  narrated  the  history  of  the  inscription  stone 
from  the  date  of  its  discovery,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1838,  to 
the  2 1st  of  August,  1843,  when  I  visited  the  rotunda  in  the 
mound  and  took  accurate  impressions  of  the  inscription 
During  the  time  spent  at  this  place,  visits  were  made  to  all 
such  objects  in  the  neighborhood  connected  with  its  antiqui- 
ties as  I  could  hear  of;  and  drawings  taken  of  the  various 
objects  accumulated  in  the  rotunda-museum.  An  outline  of 
the  original  plan  of  the  ancient  works  on  these  flats  was  also 
drawn,  in  which  the  position  of  the  moun^,  the  ancient 
stations  of  observation  on  the  hills,  and  some  broken  remains 
of  trenches  on  the  plains,  were  the  only  data,  respecting 
which  entire  certainty  could  be  had.  From  these,  however, 
it  is  shown  to  have  been  an  antique  station,  or  place  of  fixed 
residence  of  magnitude,  embracing,  in  its  extreme  points  from 
north  to  south,  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  That  all  this 
area  could  have  been  defended  on  any  thing  like  military 
principles,  is  wholly  improbable.  It  was  apparently  a  system 
of  mounds,  palisadoes,  and  lines,  sufficient  to  guard  against 
night  surprises ;  but  which  included  also  the  entire  agricul- 
tural area.  It  had,  doubtless,  certain  eminences  and  sally- 
ports, so  to  denote  them,  where  resistance  to  an  open  in- 
vader, fighting  with  darts  and  other  light  missiles,  might  be 
made  to  assume  a  concentrated  and  effective  fc^rm.  In  this 
respect  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  generality  of  western 
mound-works,  but  is  inferior,  as  a  work  of  defence,  to  those 
at  Marietta,  at  Circleville,  and  at  numerous  other  points. 


Character  of  the  Inscription — convparison  of  the  alphabet — 
its  identification — probable  subject. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  inscription  alone,  that  this  tumulus,  gigan- 
tic as  it  is,  differs  from  all  the  other  mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and,  in  truth,  of  the  Continent.     All  other  mterest 
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becomes  subservient  to  this,  since  it  b  the  first  monument,  so 
far  as  we  know,  which  appears  to  bear  an  alphabetic  message 
from  the  great  unknown  void  of  our  aboriginal  history,  to  the; 
present  time.  And  in  this  respect,  the  first  impression  that 
strikes  a  visitor  who  takes  up  the  inscription  stone  and  glances 
bis  eye  over  its  characters  is,  that  it  is  an  inscription,  not,  as 
prior  theories  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  fit>m  the  alphabets  of 
the  oriental  world,  at  least  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  but 
from  those  derivative  characters  of  the  transition  epoch,  which 
spread,  at  an  ancient  day,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean over  western  and  northern  Europe, — such  as  were  used 
by  the  Celtic  priests  and  bards,  and  the  Scandinavian  skalds, 
prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  It 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  phonetic  or  Nilotic  system  j 
nothing  which  much  resembles  the  present  Hebrew  charac- 
ters ;  very  little,  in  fine^  which  connects  it,  except  remotely, 
with  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Heretofore,  all  our  American 
inscriptions  have  been  in  the  method  of  the  idiographic  or 
picture  writing,  in  which  the  Mexicans  so  much  excelled,  or, 
at  most,  in  hieroglyphics,  such  as  are,  apparently,  inscribed 
at  Palenque  and  at  Chi  Chen.  It  has  been  reserved,  it 
would  seem,  to  this  mound,  and  to  the  Ohio  valley,  to  open 
a  new  mode  of  ethnological  inquiry,  which,  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  elevates  the  history  of  the  Mound  Period  to  a 
branch  of  literature. 

Such  were  at  l^ast  my  impressions  on  visiting  the  mound. 
I  found  this  curious  relic  lying  unprotected  among  broken 
implements  of  stone,  pieces  of  antique  pottery,  and  other  like 
articles.  These  were  arranged  for  exhibition  in  the  rotunda 
constructed  under  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  horizontal  gallery  mentioned.  This  rotunda  b 
twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  bricked  around  to  the  height  of 
nine  feet,  and  ceiled  over  with  timbers  and  plastering.  From 
its  centre  rises  a  circular  hollow  column  of  brick,  which 
occupies  the  space  of  the  shaft.     Around  the  base  of  tbb 
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column  there  Is  a  circular  shelf  provided  with  wire  cases, 
in  which  the  bones,  bead  ornaments,  and  other  objects  of 
interest,  found  in  the  vaults,  are  arranged.  The  place  was 
dark,  or  but  dimly  lighted  with  a  few  tallow  candles,  which 
cast  round  a  sepulchral  glare  on  the  wired  skeleton  and  other 
bones  spread  around.  Silence  added  its  iijapressive  influence 
to  the  panoramic  display  of  so  profound  and  humid  a  recess. 
It  was  warm  August  weather,  yet  the  damp  and  acrid  char- 
acter of  the  atmosphere  in  this  area,  were  such,  as  sensibly  to 
affect  the  respiratory  organs.  The  candles  used  to  render 
objects  visible,  burned  heavily,  in  an  atmosphere  so  evidently 
loaded  with  foreign  particles.  But  the  most  striking  display 
hung  from  the  ceiling.  On  casting  the  eye  upward,  there 
was  seen  depending  from  the  plastered  ceiling  a  white  exuded 
mass.  This  exuvia  was  very  white,  and  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  the  wall.  It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  rain 
water  slowly  percolating  from  the  surface  and  summit  of  the 
mound  through  earth,  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  sur- 
charged with  residuary  animal  matter.  Globules  of  water, 
rendered  brilliant  by  the  rays  of  candle-light,  studded  this 
unequally  depending  mass  with  splendent  points,  which  gave 
the  scene  a  striking  yet  sepulchral  appearance.  This  effect 
was  further  heightened  by  the  large  skeleton  arranged  against 
the  walls,  and  by  the  other  disentombed  objects.  Drops  of 
this  white  mass  fell  frequently  to  the  floor,  during  my  several 
visits.  On  examination  it  had  the  appearance  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  yet  in  such  a  state  of  minute  chemical  solution,  that 
when  a  moderate  ball  of  it  was  dried,  it  left  but  a  thin  floccu- 
lent  trace  on  the  paper  enclosing  it. 

This  exhibition  of  articles  in  the  tumulus,  is  intended  to 
gratify  travellers,  and  hasty  visitors,  but  it  furnished  an  atmos- 
phere deficient  both  in  light  and  temperature,  and  by  no 
means  adequate  to  examine  the  various  objects  with  care,  far 
less  to  decide  upon  the  character  of  the  inscription.  The  at- 
tendant allowed  me  to  take  the  latter  to  my  room  at  the  hotels 
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where  it  could  be  viewed  in  a  good  light,  and  studied  and 
copied  at  leisure.  The  annexed  print  is  engraved  from  an 
impression  taken  in  sealing  wax,  reproduced  in  plaster,  and 
transferred  to  paper.  The  reverse  of  the  stone  is  also  given, 
to  show  that  it  contains  no  additional  inscription,  or  marks 
whatever — a  step  which  was  judged  prudent,  from  the  inse- 
cure position  of  this  relic,  and  as  a  further  means  of  future 
identification.  ,^^^»„ 


The  stone  is  a  compact,  hard  piece  of  dark  or  neutral 
colored  sandstone,  of  an  elliptical  form,  but  not  made  with 
geometrical  accuracy.  It  measures  one  inch  and  three- 
fourths  in  length,  by  one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Its 
thickness  is  V^ths  of  an  inch.  Its  hardness  is  sufficient  to 
resist  a  scratch  of  the  knife.  Its  color  is  darker  than  appears 
to  be  natural  on  a  firesh  cleavage,  and  may  be  due  to  direct 
staining,  or  the  effects  of  long  continued  inhumation  in  contact 
with  carbonaceous  particles.  The  edges  only  appear  to 
have  been  wrought.  Both  the  surfaces,  although  tolerably 
smooth  and  even,  are  clearly  the  result  of  the  natural  cleav- 
age. The  reverse  denotes  this  more  strikingly  in  its  dimpled 
surface. 

The  characters,  it  will  be  seen,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
four,  are  arranged  between  parallel  lines.  These  lines  are  not 
drawn  with  geometrical  precision,  yet  are  sufficiently  regular 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  inscrip- 
tion.    All  the  characters  and  lines  are  plainly,  but  not  deeply 
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or  equally  marked  or  cut.  Unlike  the  figures  on  the  Dighton 
rock,  they  have  not  been  "  pecked  m."  There  are,  strictly 
speaking,  but  two  curved  lines  in  the  alphabet,  all  the  rest  being 
angular,  and  m  this  respect,  resemblmg  the  Phcenician,  Etnis* 
can,  and  other  cognate  alphabets.  Twenty*three  of  the  charac- 
ters are  strictly  arranged  between  parallel  lines.  The  twenty- 
fourth,  which  is  put  below  the  inscription,  is  excluded  fix>m 
the  linear  arrangement.  This  final  character  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  idiographic  sign,  or  hieroglyphic.  Besides  its 
isolated  position,  which  removes  it  from  the  inscription,  this  fig- 
ure is  so  much  superior  in  size,  as  to  occupy  one  third  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  stone.  Without  searching  for  remote  resemblan- 
ces, this  figure  would  appear  to  represent  a  man's  head  borne 
on  a  pike.  Such  a  figure  is  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  the 
individual  who  was  mterred  in  such  apparent  pomp  and  state, 
in  the  upper  vault,  either  recorded  a  military  achievement,  or 
the  device  may  be  considered  heraldic,  or  astrological. 

Of  the  character  of  the  inscription,  it  will  best  fiilfil  the 
object  in  view,  by  stating  the  views  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  by  others.  The  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed  by  the  western  press  that  the  characters  are 
"  hieroglyphics,"  does  not  appear  to  have  been  founded  on 
any  accurate  examination,  or  reference  to  sources  of  ele- 
mentary information.  They  possess  nothing  of  this  char- 
acter. With  the  exception  of  the  final  character  above 
named,  which,  however,  is  rather  a  figure  of  the  kind  em- 
ployed in  picture  writing,  the  inscription  is  evidently  alpha- 
betical, and  not  hieroglyphic.  This  exception  may  also  be 
applied,  but  with  less  certainty,  to  the  next  preceding 
character  JL ,  which  in  the  bark  scrolls  and  other  examples 
of  picture  writing  by  the  native  race  of  this  continent,  is 
often  put  to  signify  death,  or  a  person  killed.  The  same 
figure  is,  however,  found  to  terminate  two  ancient  inscrip- 
tions in  Gesenius,  where  its  ofiice  is  to  denote  such  termina- 
tion as  a  figurative  period,  without  impartbg  any  additional 
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meaning ;  and  the  opmion  is  expressed  by  him  and  by  others, 
that  such  a  practice  by  the  use  of  this  particular  figure,  was 
common  in  the  early  inscriptive  periods.  Deducting  these 
two  figures,  there  remain  twenty-two  characters  in  the  mscrip- 
tion.  In  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  characters  with  our 
associate  Mr.  Turner  (N.  Y.  Theo.  Seminary),  he  remarked 
that  this  was  the  exact  number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and 
suggested  that  the  inscription  might  be  found  to  be  an  ancient 
alphabet,  and  not  an  historic  record.  This  opinion  appeared 
to  be  opposed  by  some  repetitions  in  the  inscription.  Whether 
it  be  an  elementary  alphabet,  or  an  inscription,  recording  some 
name,  or  event,  is  a  question  that  may  affect  the  amount  of 
information  it  is  designed  to  transmit  from  an  unknown  period 
to  us,  but  does  not  take  away  the  historical  interest  of  the  dis* 
covery. 

Of  the  general  type  of  the  alphabet,  but  one  opmion  has 
been  expressed  by  philologbts  who  have  made  an  incipient 
examination  of  it;  while  the  particular  nation  and  people 
who  employed  it,  and  the  language  itself,  are  unknown. 
This  species  of  alphabet,  consisting  chiefly  of  simple  strokes 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  or  acute  angles,  was  m  use  by 
the  Phoenicians  prior  to,  or  cotemporary  with,  the  introduction 
into  that  border  of  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Modifications  of  it  existed  in  the  Etruscan,  Pelasgian,  Oscan, 
and  Arcadian,  as  exhibited  in  Gesenius  and  other  kindred 
works.  It  is  seen  that  this  geometrical  style  of  alphabet  ex- 
tended westward  over  Europe,  spreading  through  ancient 
Gaul  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  following  the  Celtic 
and  Saxon  stocks  to  the  British  Isles.  Modifications  of  it 
existed  throughout  Scandinavia,  and  the  northern  confines  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Rafii  calls  the  Grave  Creek  character  "  Runic," 
but  adds  that  it  has  more  congruence  with  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Runes  than  with  the  character  used  in  the  North,  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  That  it  came  from  the  east 
^  to  the  west,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  at  some  early  and  unknown 
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period,  on  the  tide  of  early  maritime  adventure,  or  wafted  by 
adverse  winds,  would  seem  to  have  been  not  an  improbable 
extension.  But  this  is  a  question,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
speak,  except  in  the  language  of  mere  conjecture,  until  we 
have  examined  and  deciphered  the  inscription ;  or,  at  least, 
have  some  further  evidence  besides  the  naked  form  of  the 
alphabet  before  us.  We,  as  yet,  know  nothmg  of  the  articu- 
late sounds  recorded  on  it. 

Of  the  twenty-two  characters,  which  are  confessedly 
alphabetic,  ten  correspond,  with  general  exactness,  with 
the  Phoenician  of  Gesenius.  Fifteen  (including  the  closed 
cross  X)  coincide  with  the  Celtiberic,  as  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Rafn  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royal  des  AntiqiuiireM 
du  Nordy  Copenhagen,  1840-1843.  Section  jimericaine. 
Fourteen  correspond  with  the  old  British  or  Anglo  Saxon,  as 
exhibited  by  the  same  author.  Five  coincide  with  the  old 
northern,  or  Runic  proper,  but  four  with  the  Etruscan,  six 
with  the  ancient  Gallic,  four  with  the  ancient  Greek,  and 
seven  with  the  old  Erse.  Thb  comparison  is  given  £rom 
data  not  complete  in  all  cases,  and  without  attempting  to 
have  entered  09  a  critical  study  of  the  inscription.  It  may, 
in  the  interest  excited  by  this  discovery,  serve  the  purposes 
of  popular  comparison.  These  resemblances  will  be  rendered 
apparent  to  the  eye,  and  the  relation  these  antique  alphabets 
bear  to  each  other  be  more  fully  appreciated,  by  the  followbg 
comparative  table.  In  preparing  it,  attention  has  been  confin- 
ed to  plain  coincidences  of  character,  without  any  attempt  to 
trace  out  remote  analogies.  Possibly  equivalents  for  these 
characters  may  be*  found  m  the  ancient  Hebrew,  but  it  is  an 
inquiry  which  is  entitled  to  a  fuller  consideration  than  can  be 
given  to  it  m  the  present  paper. 


J 
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Aneiem  Greek.  O'f  ^A 
EtniBcan.  ^>  X4 

lUnie.  ^nti* 

Ancient  Gallic.    ^XKAt^ 
Old  Erse.  f+NfXl'A 

Pl«Biuci.n.        VtXA4i^l>=^i 

oidBriuA.     4t/)Xt>4*><+1^<>40^ 

Celtiberic.  0  A  k'*'-K«><  XX> -4  #M  1  4 

Appalachian.      VtV-XA^  ^X<D>  <X45i»'Ot/<  4 

Ascribing  to  these  indications  the  weight  which  they 
appear  to  merit,  the  grounds  of  inquir)'  would  seem  to  be 
narrowed  down  to  the  Phoenician,  the  old  British,  and  the 
Celtiberic.  Mr.  Rafn,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  inclines 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  "  So  striking,"  he  observes, 
is  the  similarity,  "  that  at  first  sight  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
we  have  a  Celtiberic  inscription  lying  before  us."*  He  also 
points  out  some  striking  analogies  of  form  between  this  in- 
scription and  the  Ancient  Gallic,  and  also  the  old  Erse ;  but 
a  still  greater  number  of  coincidences  between  it  and  the 
British  or  Anglo  Saxon  Runes.  By  the  latter,  the  old 
Bardic  is  meant.  This  latter  coincidence  originally  impressed 
me  forcibly  in  preparing  a  brief  notice  of  the  inscription  above 
mentioned  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  in 
1841.  I  had  then,  however,  seen  but  a  single  specimen  of  it, 
which  is  exhibited  in  Dr.  Plott's  History  of  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  Rafn  labored  under  the  disadvantage,  however,  in  his 
comparisons,  of  having  before  him  an  imperfect  copy  of  our 
Grave  Creek  inscription.  By  the  corrected  copy  herewith 
furnished,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scale  of  the  relation  exist- 

*  Memoiret,  &c.,  supra. 
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ing  between  it  and  those  ancient  alphabets,  is  changed, 
while  his  conclusions  are  not  essentially  shaken.  A  greater 
number  of  coincidences,  or  nearly  perfect  resemblances,  have 
been  found  with  the  Phoenician,  the  Anglo  Saxon,  and  the 
Celtiberic,  while  those  of  the  Etruscan,  the  ancient  Greek, 
and  the  ancient  Gallic,  have  been  shown  to  be  less.  The 
resemblances  between  the  Celtiberic  and  Anglo  Saxon  and  old 
British  alphabets,  and  between  the  two  latter  and  our  inscrip- 
tion, are  very  strong,  and  both  have  three  or  four  characters, 
which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  more  ancient  Phoenician. 
Equivalents  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  for  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
Phoenician  characters,  which  are  found  on  the  Grave  Creek 
stone,  but  while  the  language,  in  which  the  inscription  is  made, 
remams  unknown,  and  while  discrepancies  and  exceptions 
exist  in  some  of  the  characters,  the  sounds  thus  restored  are 
essentially  chaotic  and  unintelligible.  Nor  is  the  prospect  of 
pursuing  it,  as  a  Phoenician  inscription,  in  other  respects, 
encouraging.  We  have,  in  Gesenius,  the  whole  of  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet,  varying  and  fluctuating  as  it  did  in  variou;^ 
ages  ;  we  have  also  now  before  us  the  Grave  Creek  charac- 
ters in  fiill ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  there  is  no  range 
in  the  process  of  these  ancient  changes,  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  twelve  wanting  characters,  in  the  Phoenician,  will 
be  found.  It  would  not  be  hazardous  to  discard  this  alphabet 
altogether  from  the  comparison,  and  confine  our  future  atten- 
tion to  the  Celtiberic  and  Anglo  Saxon  alone.  It  is  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  forms  of  the  alphabet,  that  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  the  inscription,  or  the  alphabet,  to  be  recorded. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  inscription,  it 
would  seem,  from  its  brevity,  that  nothing  very  elaborate  could 
be  recorded.  From  the  shape  of  the  stone,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  cartouche,  it  may  be  considered  as 
answering  the  same  purpose,  and  as  containing  probably  the 
name  of  an  mdividual,  with  his  armorial  or  genealogical  de- 
vice.    Whether,  on  this  assumption,  he  were  the  descendant 
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of  a  Phoenician  through  the  old  Iberian,  an  ancient  Celt  hieing 
west  fix)m  the  barren  peaks  of  Snowdon  or  Anglesea,  an 
adventurer  from  ancient  Ireland  or  Denmark,  or  a  still  more 
northerly  point  of  Europe, — these  are  questions  pregnant  with 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  The  Red  Man  himself 
used  no  alphabet,  on  any  part  of  the  continent,  so  far  as  we 
know.  Neither  in  Mexico,  or  Peru,  or  amid  the  ruins  of 
Central  America  and  Yucatan,  or  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  he  made  any  approaches  to  it,  beyond  his 
ordinary  picture-writing,  or,  at  most,  hb  mnemonic  symbols. 
By  the  latter,  the  Meda  could  indeed  sing  his  song,  but  the 
words  perished  with  individual  memory.  He  had  forestalled, 
it  may  be  said,  Feinagle  and  Gouraud,  in  elementary  mnemo- 
nics, but  there  was  no  alphabetic  device.  His  most  enduring 
monuments  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  sought  in  the  structures  of 
Cholula,  or  Palenque,  or  Grave  Creek,  but  rather  in  the 
vocabularies  and  grammars  recorded  by  early  writers,  and  in 
the  fine,  sonorous,  descriptive  names  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  the  prominent  geographical  features  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  underrate  the  value  of  his  picture-writing,  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  evidence  which  relates  almost  wholly  to  his  manners 
and  customs,  and  religion,  but  is  nearly  valueless  in  history. 

Some  notices  of  the  prior  copies  of  the  Inscription,  pub- 
lished at  home  and  abroad,  may  here  be  added. 

All  our  earlier  errors,  in  this  respect,  arose  from  a  bad 
drawing  originally  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  in 
1839. 

By  comparing  the  above  copy  of  the  inscription  with 
those  heretofore  published  at  London  and  Copenhagen,  which 
are  exact  transcripts  of  our  first  copies  from  the  West,  the 
inaccuracies  in  these  first  drawmgs  will  be  perceived.  If  the 
characters  in  these  early  copies  be  numbered  fix)m  right  to 
left,  after  the  ancient  manner,  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  the  termi- 
nating figure  No.  24,  will  be  found  to  be  purely  imaginary. 
In  place  of  2  and  3,  there  is  a  single  character,  reducing  the 
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whole  number  by  one.  No.  4  is  too  angular  ;  No.  6  is  defi- 
cient m  two  strokes  ;  and  No.  8  redundant  in  one.  No.  1 1 
is  deficient  in  one  stroke,  and  consists,  in  the  true  copy,  of  two 
characters,  thus  restoring  the  count  lost  above.  No.  13  is 
wholly  erroneous,  and  Nos.  14,  17,  19,  and  22,  so  far  inaccu- 
rate as  to  render  a  safe  comparison  with  the  ancient  alphabets 
impossible.  There  is  a  far  greater  approach  to  accuracy  b 
the  drawing  published  in  the  American  Pioneer  in  May,  1843. 
Its  principal  defects  are,  a  superfluous  small  cross-stroke  in 
No.  2,  a  deficiency  of  a  half  line  in  No.  18  (the  ancient  D), 
and  a  false  extension  of  an  angular  line  in  No.  21.  The  pe- 
nultimate hieroglyphic  carries  the  horizontal  stroke  (sipear 
handle)  too  far  into  the  figure  of  the  head,  omits  the  dot  for 
the  eye,  and  expands  the  frontal  process,  or  nose,  in  a  manner 
wholly  unlike  the  original,  which  is  acute  and  close.  It  also 
omits  the  heavy  dagesh-like  dot  below,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed, perhaps,  if  not  implying  duplication,  or  strength,  as  a 
twenty-fifth  figure,  or  sign. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  may  here  be 
appropriately  added. 

^'  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  inscription  owes  its  origin 
to  any  inhabitants  of  the  North  (he  is  speaking  of  Scandina- 
via, &c.),  after  the  discovery  of  America  in  the  10th  century. 
If  it  is  old  Northern,  it  must  be  from  earlier  ages,  when  the 
Anglo  Saxon  Runes,  as  they  are  called,  were  used  here,  in 
the  North  ;  which  is  established  by  no  small  number  of  mon- 
uments, and  particularly  one,  which  evidently  is  from  the  5th 
or  6th  century  (confi*.  the  Annals  of  the  Society  of  1842-43, 
p.  168,  169).  Perhaps  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  that  the  inscription  owes  its  origin  to 
tribes  from  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  who  in  very  remote  ages 
may  be  supposed  to  have  visited  the  transatlantic  part  of  the 
world  ;  or  to  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  sojourning  in  this 
remote  country  before  the  close  of  the  10th  century.     Accord- 
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ingljr,  this  ma7  be  considered  as  a  result  almost  certain  of  the 
data  before  us  ;  that  this  inscription  is  of  European  origin,  aad 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  10th  century  :  the  quali- 
fication almost  may  perhaps  be  judged  unnecessary,  still  we 
put  it,  that  we  may  not  be  blamed  for  prejudging  a  question 
of  so  much  difficulty,  more  especially  since  the  European 
alphabets,  which  we  have  compared  with  the  inscription,  are 
of  a  very  ancient  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  our  anxious  desire  and 
request,  that  antiquarians  of  many  different  countries  may  turn 
their  attention  to  this  inscription,  and  communicate  their  ideas 
and  observations  respecting  it ;  and  more  particularly,  that 
the  numerous  amateurs  of  antiquity  in  America  may  continue 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  discovery  of  more  monuments  of 
such  a  high  value,  by  which  they  would  secure  to  themselves 
the  merit  of  having  largely  contributed  to  tHe  enlargement  of 
science  in  general,  and  of  clearing  up  the  darkness  of  Ame- 
rican antiquity  in  particular." 


Personal  ornaments  and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  inte- 
rest discovered. 

particular  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  personal 
decorations,  which  are  indicative  of  national  manners  and 
customs,  with  all  our  tribes.  Promment  among  these  were  a 
large  number  of  shelb  apd  beads,  and  plates  of  mica,  which 
had  been  interred  with  the  skeletons ;  with  these  ornaments 
were  found  several  bracelets  and  arm-bands  of  copper,  a 
gorget  of  an  antique  shape,  and  some  analogous  relics. 

MargineUa.  (Fig.  V.  Plate  1.)  The  shells,  of  which  I 
exhibit  specimens  and  drawings,  are  all  of  one  species,  the 
MargineUa  fiairda.  This  species  occurs  on  the  Florida  coast 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  By  comparing  the  living  specimens 
herewith  shown,  with  the  exhumed,  their  identity  of  character 
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will  at  once  be  seen  ;  most  of  those  found  in  the  mound  do 
not  exceed  five*tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  many  are  but 
three-tenths.  This  indicates  also  the  average  size  of  the  liv- 
ing species  at  this  day.  If  is  a  delicate,  yellowbh,  and  bril- 
liant little  shell,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  those  found  at 
Grave  Creek  were  probably  brought  from  the  localities  named ; 
if  so,  the  fact  may  serve  to  denote  the  extent  of  their  inter- 
course, if  not  the  probable  pomt  from  which  the  tribes  origin- 
ally migrated. 

Wampum  or  Shell  Beads.  (Fig.  IV.  Plate  1.)  The  beads 
which  have,  in  popular  language,  been  denominated  ^^  ivory," 
have  been  carefully  examined.  They  have  no  claim  to  the 
character  of  ivory  ;  they  have  been  so  much  altered  by  long 
exposure  to  subterraneous  moisture,  that  the  organic  structure 
of  their  substance  is  not  readily  detected.  The  decomposed 
surface  of  these  antique  beads  effervesces  readily  in  nitric 
acid,  denoting  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  elephant's  tooth,  which 
furnishes  the  ivory  of  commerce,  is  a  phosphate  of  lime.  In 
scrutinizing  one  of  the  specimens  now  presented,  a  striated 
structure  was  denoted,  which,  on  completely  removing  the 
limy  exterior,  displayed  a  difference  of  color,  and  some  faintly 
flesh-colored  lines.  I  was  led  from  this  circumstance,  and 
from  its  lamellar  structure,  to  conjecture  that  they  have 
been  made  from  the  conch,  or  some  thick  sea  shell  of  analo- 
gous character;  fiirther  examination  confirms  this  opinion. 
Their  structure  is  such  as  is  imposed  on  shells  by  the  inner 
periodical  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  animal. 
If  the  comjnaon  oyster  and  conch  be  examined  for  this  struc- 
ture, it  will  be  apparent.  The  native  tribes  manufactured 
such  ornaments  from  sea  shells,  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  and  it  was  only  given  up,  when 
the  latter  became  more  expert  in  the  art,  or  furnished  a  sub- 
stitute. The  article  was  variously  called  by  the  North  At- 
lantic tribes,  seawan,  wamp|ug,  and  wampum.     These  an- 
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tique  specimens  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  form  of 
the  article,  which  has  become  obsolete  from  the  progress  of  the 
Indian  trade.  That  the  brilliant  flesh-colored  shells  of  the 
West  Indian  seas,  and  of  the  PAific,  were  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  is  very  well  known,  and  is  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  entire  shells,  of  ample  size,  in  their  mounds  and  ancient 
burial  places  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  at  geographical 
points  far  towards  the  north.  I  saw,  many  years  ago,  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Gen.  Wm.  Clark  at  St.  Louis,  two 
hefivy  conches,  which  had  been  dismterred  from  a  contiguous 
island  in  the  Mississippi  river.  There  was,  some  years  since, 
deposited  in  the  museum  of  Cincinnati,  a  curious  bowl,  formed 
out  of  this  species  by  cutting  off  the  superior  portion,  and 
eradicating  the  whorl.  The  distribution  of  these  valued  shells, 
and  their  progress  in  the  native  exchanges,  was  from  south  to 
north.  In  the  month  of  October  last  year  (1843),  I  exam- 
ined, and  took  a  drawing  of,  a  large  Pyrula  of  the  species 
perversa,  which  was  disinterred  from  a  noted  deposit.of  native 
bones  and  implements  at  Beverly,  in  Canada  West.  This 
specimen  b  lOi^o  inches  m  length.  At  the  same  locality  I 
found  shell  beads  of  precisely  the  same  antique  forms,  and 
decayed  surface,  as  those  of  Grave  Creek.  I  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  both.  As  a  fiirther  evidence  of  the  high  value  at- 
tached to  sea  shells,  and  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  Indian 
exchanges  of  such  articles,  I  mention  that  during  my  residence 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior,  I  observed  Indian  articles,  orna- 
mented with  the  shining  white  Dentalium  elephanticum,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.* 

Mica.  (Fig.  VII.  Plate  2.)  This  mmeral  was  not  ordi- 
narily used  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  The  plates  of  mica  found  here,  are  all  of  the 
variety  called  silvery  mica.  This  is  apparent  from  some  folia 
of  a  large  and  fresh  specimen  which  I  obtained  on  a  visit  at 

*  Vide  AnnalB  of  the  New- York  Lyceum  of  Natural  Hiatory. 
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the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Michlltree,  at  Parr's  Point,  about  four 
miles  iix)m  the  mound.  This  specimen  had  been  taken  finom 
one  of  the  minor  mounds.  It  presents  all  its  original  minera- 
logical  characters  entire,  in«their  original  brilliancy,  and  de- 
monstrates that  an  attachment  of  such  folia,  by  threads  run 
through  orifices,  may  have  constituted  a  brilliant  ornamental 
shoulder  dress,  or  warrior's  scarf.  The  specimens  from  the 
mound  are  very  fragile,  and  fissile  and  dull.  They  exhibit 
small  orifices,  which  appear  to  have  served  the  purpose  men- 
tioned. The  uniformity  of  the  mineral  denotes  that  it  must 
have  been  taken  from  a  single  locality,  and  this  may  probably 
be  thought  to  exist  in  the  southern  heights  of  the  AUeghanies. 
With  respect  to  the  existence  of  such  a  species  of  decoration, 
in  Ind^n  costume,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  variety  of  its 
type  is  still  found  among  some  of  the  Algonquin  bands  on  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  These  war  scarfs  of  the  northern 
Chippewas,  &c.,  are  constructed  out  of  brilliant  colored  fil- 
aments of  skins,  ornamented  with  shells  and  quills  of  the  por> 
cupine,  and  having  the  fine  black  points  of  deer's  hoofs, 
or  copper  bells,  to  produce  a  jingling  sound.  A  kind  of  mar* 
tial  shawl  is  thus  made,  called  a  Back  Dress.  It  is  a  showy 
article,  which  at  every  step  emits  a  jingling  sound.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  breast  by  strings  in  front,  and  depends  from  the 
neck  and  shoulders.  It  is  worn  alone  by  warriors.  The 
probable  mode  in  which  the  antique  mica  scarf  was  worn,  is 
shown  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  VII.  Plate  2).  I  also  invite  a 
comparison  of  the  antique  and  fragile  with  the  fresh  specimens 
of  this  mineral  obtained  at  the  mound. 

Metallic  Wristbands.  (Fig.  IX.  Plate  2.)  Native  cop. 
per  was  found  m  use,  by  all  the  tribes  who  could  procure  it, 
at  the  earliest  periods.  Of  copper  arm-bands,  wristbands,  or 
rings,  there  were  five  in  number  found  in  the  superior 
vault,  drawings  of  all  which  are  shown.  They  consist, 
apparently,  of  native  copper,  much  oxy  dated  and  corroded. 
These  ancient  ornaments  appear  to  have  been  made  from  rods 
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or  bands  unequally  hammered  ;  these  have  been  merely  bent, 
so  as  to  bruig  the  extreme  ends  into  contact,  without  solder- 
ing. They  are  a  rude  article,  and  evince  very  little  skill, 
either  in  metallurgy  or  the  art  of  the  smith.  The  quality  of 
the  metal  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  essentially  different  from 
the  pieces  of  native  copper  found  in  small  quantity  in  parts  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  less  fine  than  the  large  Ontona* 
gon  mass,  which  has  recently  been  transferred  to  Washington. 
The  size  of  the  largest  of  thesfe  bands  was  2i\  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  of  the  smallest  2  tV  inches.  This  1  find,  by  admea- 
surement, to  be  two-tenths  less  than  my  own  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  one-tenth  less  than  it  is  at  the  wrist.  This  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  medium  diameter  of  the  arm  of  the 
Saxon  race.  It  is  admitted  that  the  native  races  have  afford- 
ed less  muscular  development  than  those  of  Europe.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  inscription  wds  made  by  the  arm  that 
bore  these  rings,  and  was  entombed  with  it,  there  is  no  proof 
certainly  fix)m  anatomy  of  a  foreign  origin,  yet  the  conjecture 
of  such  origin  may  be  entertained. 

Antique  Collar,  or  Nabekotoagun.  (Fig.  11.  Plate  1.) 
The  relic  which  has  most  successfully  baffled  scrutiny,  is  that 
to  which  the  term  of  gorget  may  be  applied.  It  is  manifestly 
one  of  the  forms  of  those  ancient  badges  of  authority,  to  which, 
as  a  generic,  the  modern  Algonquins  apply  the  term  Na-be- 
kow-a-gun,  or  collars.  The  word  has  a  masculine  import. 
The  form,  which  is  yoke-shaped,  is  antique,  and  the  two  ori- 
fices for  suspending  it  around  the  neck  sufficiently  denote  its 
use.  The  native  tribes,  from  our  first  acquaintance  with 
them,  evinced  their  fondness  for  insignia  of  this  kind,  and  have 
preserved  it,  indeed,  to  the  present  day.  The  modem  medal 
is  the  result  of  a  compliance  on  our  part  with  this  passion. 
The  principal  difficulty  with  respect  to  this  antique  gorget,  has 
been  to  determine  the  character  of  its  substance.  Whether 
the  article  found  at  Grave  Creek  is  organic,  mineral,  a  com- 
position or  an  oxyd,  it  was  impossible,  in  the  bad  light  of  the 
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rotunda,  to  decide.  It  is  white,  heavy,  easily  cut,  moist,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  and  feel  of  certain  oxyds. 
Perhaps  a  thin  plate  of  one  of  the  oxydable  metals  may  still 
exist  in  its  centre.  It  impressed  me,  as  most  resembling  a 
carbonate  of  lead.  It  is  figured  in  the  plate.  It  is  6  inches 
in  length,  l/V  in  width,  and  -,^  in  thickness. 


Notice  of  several  minor  Mounds  standing  in  a  system  of  an' 
dent  circumvattationon  the  Grave  Creek  Flats,  and  of  the 
antiquarian  relics  found  in  them. 

Before  any  suggestions  are  attempted  to  be  made  of  a 
general  character,  respecting  the  age  of  this  tumulus,  or  the 
people  who  probably  constructed  it,  topics  on  which  but  little 
can  be  advanced,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  other  evidences 
existing  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  a  degree  of  industrial 
labor,  and  a  capacity  for  defence,  which  appear  rather  above 
those  commonly  ascribed  to,  or,  at  least,  attained  by  the  ex- 
isting race  of  Red  Men.  This  advantage,  at  least,  will  result 
from  the  prior  consideration  of  surrounding  objects,  that  it  will 
enable  us  to  resume  the  examination  of  this  higher  and 
crowning  effort  of  their  ancient  labors,  and  of  the  remains  of 
mortality  entombed  therein,  with  a  fiiU  knowledge  of  cotem- 
porary  ruins. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  mound,  comprising  the  area  be^ 
tween  Great  and  Little  Grave  Creeks,  and  the  Ohio  shores  in 
the  opposite  county  of  Belmont,  afford  indeed,  a  field  of  much 
antiquarian  interest.  The  Flats,  as  before  indicated,  were 
finally  settled  about  1782,  or  just  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  This  was,  indeed,  the  era  which  opened 
the  great  West  to  emigration.  They  were  among  the 
earliest  pomts  settled.  They  were  then  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  The  soil  on  the  upper  plateau,  which  is  the 
site  of  the  large  mound,  is  a  fertile  sandy  alluvion,  mixed 
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with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  has,  for  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  years,  borne  fine  crops  of  Indian  com.  The  lower 
plateau,  or  river's  bank,  is  argiJJaceous.  No  part  of  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
or  used  In  the  construction  of  the  mound. 

Besides  the  great  mound,  which  has  been  the  prominent 
object  of  remark,  there  are  several  minor  mounds,  all  situated 
on  the  upper  plain.  Not  less  than  six  of  these  are  observa- 
ble, either  entire  or  by  their  vestiges,  at  this  time.  There  is 
a  group  of  three  mounds  located  in  close  connection  on  the 
town  plat  of  Elizabethtown.  One  of  the  larger  of  these  has 
been  wholly  removed  to  procure  sand  for  building  ;  leaving, 
however,  a  depression  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  stood.  An- 
other of  the  number,  is  partly  undermined  in  the  same  way. 
A  smaller  one,  bearing  a  summer  house,  is  yet  entire.  An- 
other mound  which  stood  m  a  cornfield  east  of  this  group, 
has  been  nearly  obliterated  by  the  plough ;  and  a  fifth,  N.  W. 
of  the  Elizabethtown  group,  and  situated  near  the  bank  of 
Little  Grave  Creek,  also  within  the  town  plat,  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  removed.  The  sixth,  situated  on  Dr.  Shep- 
pard's  plantation,  is  still  entire. 

The  original  height  of  none  of  these  secondary  mounds 
probably  exceeded  25  feet ;  the  largest  of  them  had  a  diame- 
ter of  perhaps  150  feet.  The  effects  of  change  have  been  so 
great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  attain  accuracy  in  this  particular.' 
The  whole  of  these  mounds,  of  which  the  great  tumulus  may 
be  regarded  as  occupying  the  relative  situation  of  a  citadel, 
were  connected  by  ancient  ditches  and  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion,  forming  a  system.  Traces  of  these  lines  may  still  be 
observed  on  the  plain  which  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Parr's 
Pwnt,  and  at  other  places,  but  they  have  been  so  much  levelled 
or  obliterated  by  the  plough,  and  by  other  means,  that  no 
satisfactory  plan  of  the  origmal  figure  of  this  extended  station 
of  residence  and  defence,  can  be  executed.     It  was  an  inregu- 
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lar  triangular  area,  having  lines  such  as  that  from  the  great 
mound  to  Sheppard's,  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  presenting  a 
front  on  the  second  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  namely,  from  the 
great  mound  to  the  small  one  on  the  hanks  of  Little  Grave 
Creek,  (of  which  but  little  now  remains,)  of  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  These  extensive  lines  included,  doubtless, 
the  entire  erea  in  cultivation,  and  thus  gave  protection  to  the 
families  and  others,  who  may  be  classed  as  field  laborers. 

It  is  apparent,  that  a  considerable  population  must  have 
dwelt  here  at  an  ancient  period,  who  cultivated  com.  Char- 
red grains  of  this  article  were  raised  in  my  presence,  from 
one  of  the  mounds  in  the  town  plat  of  Elizabethtown,  to- 
gether with  an  implement  of  stone,  and  some  very  thick 
pieces  of  ancient  pottery.  The  character  of  these  smaller 
mounds  resembles  that  of  other  structures  of  the  kind  whkh 
have  been  found  at  various  poin^  in  the  Ohio  vaUey. 
The  art  of  military  defence  the  builders  possessed,  appears 
to  have  been  rude  and  simple,  yet  evinces  some  skill  and 
talent  in  the  combination  of  circles  and  tangents.  The 
works  are  such  as  were  designed  to  resist  rude  besiegers, 
who,  like  themselves,  had  no  weapons  probably  but  the 
arrow,  club  and  spear.  No  sword,  battle-axe,  or  other 
metallic  weapon  has  been  found.  It  is  indeed  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  the  objects  of  civic  art  disclosed  by  these 
mounds,  that  we  perceive  any  claim,  in  these  antiquarian 
remains,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  inscription,  to  higher 
consideration. 

Figured  Stone  Sphere :  Antique  Globe.  The  most  im- 
portant discovery  in  the  minor  mounds,  in  its  bearing  on 
the  inscription,  is  a  globular  stone,  found  in  one  of  the 
Elizabethtown  group,  containing  devices,  apparently  of  a  geo- 
graphical character.  Of  this  relic,  for  a  plaster-cast  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wills  De  Hass,  the  following  is  a 
drawing. 
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The  stone,  which  is  a  sphere,  mea-  ^  '    "--. 

sures  4A'  inches  in  circumference. 
The  inscription  Imes  are  enclosed 
in  a  circle  of  ftths;  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  single  alphabetical 
sign.  It  is  the  Greek  Delta,  which 
is  also  the  letter  T,  or  D,  in  several 
of  the  ancient  alphabets.  This  char- 
acter is  also  the  letter  Tyr,  in  the  Icelan'Hic  Runic,  repre- 
senting the  god  Tyr,  or  a  bull.  On  tl\e  assumption  that 
this  inscription  is  geographical,  it  may  be  inquired  whether 
it  is  a  figure  of  the  globe,  denoting  the  divisions  of  land 
and  water,  or  a  minor  portion  of  it.  The  ancients  did  not 
believe  the  world  to  have  a  spherical  shape.  Either  the 
stone,  therefore,  is  of  an  astronomical  character,  or  is  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  Copernicus,  or  it  evinces  that  he  was 
anticipated  in  the  theory  of  convexity,  by  the  ancient 
Americans. 

Carved  Ornamental  Stone :  Heraldic  Record.  (Fig, 
VI.  Plate  I.)  In  some  excavations  made  in  Dr.  Sheppard's 
mound,  there  was  found  a  tabular  piece  of  yellow  sand- 
stone, bearing  devices  in  the  free  arabesque,  or  what  it  may 
be  more  appropriate  to  call  the  feather-style,  which  is  so  con^ 
spicuous  on  the  monumental  ruins  of  Central  America,  and 
Yucatan,  as  described  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood. 
Of  this  object,  an  accurate  figure  is  given  in  Fig.  6  of  the 
accompanying  lithographic  plate. 

Part  of  this  stone  had  been  broken  oflf.  In  the  drawing, 
the  whole  is  restored,  geometrically.  It  may  be  regarded 
perhaps  as  astrological  and  genealogical,  and  as  such,  a  me- 
morial, or  species  of  arms  of  a  distinguished  person  or  family. 
Its  interment  with  the  individual  entombed  in  the  mound, 
would  thus  appear  intelligible.  There  are  no  facts  or  mate- 
rials, but  those  quoted,  with  which  it  can  be,  at  present,, 
compared. 
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Antique  Tube,  or  Sifphon:  TeUiCcpic  Dwiee*  (Fig. 
lU.  Plate  1.)  In  the  course  of  excava^ns  made  in  the 
easternmost  of  the  three  mounds  of  the  Elizabetbtown  group 
in  1842,  and  in  1843,  several  curious  tubes  of  stone  were 
disclosed,  the  precise  object  of  which,  has  be^  the  subject  of 
various  opinions.  The  longest  of  these  tubes  measures  twelve 
inches,  the  shortest  eight.  Their  shape  and  size  will  be 
better  understood  fix)m  the  drawing.  These  enigmatical  im- 
plements, of  which  three  were  found,  have  been  carved  by 
their  makers .  out  of  a  specie?  of  compact,  blue  apd  white 
mottled  steatite.  They  coirespond  in  all  respects,  except  in 
length.  They  are  skillfully  cut  and  polished.  The  diameter 
of  the  tube  externally,  is  l-i\  inches ;  the  bore  -i^oths.  This 
calibre  is  continued  till  within  |ths  of  an  inch  of  the  sight* 
end)  when  it  diminishes  to  i^o  ths.  By  placing  the  eye  at  this 
diminished  point,  the  extraneous  light  is  shut  from  the  pupil, 
and  distant  objects  are  more  clearly  discerned*  The  effect 
is  telescopic,  and  is  the  same  which  is  known  to  be  produced 
by  directing  the  sight  to  the  heavens,  from  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  an  object  which  we  now  understand  to  have  been  s^ 
cured  by  the  Azteek  and  Mia  races,  in  their  a^tionoiiuGiU  cb^ 
servations,  by  constructing  tubular  chambers.  The  quality 
of  the  stone,  like  most  of  the  magnesian  species,  is  soft 
enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  evident  that  the  ciicdaF 
lines  observed  in  the  calibre,  have  been  produced  by  boring* 
The  circular  stris  of  this  process  are  plainly  apparent.  I 
learned  by  inquiry,  that  a  quarry  or  locality  of  tbi9  species  of 
rock,  exists  on  the  banks  of  Grave  Creek,  some  four  or  five 
miles  above  the  great  mound.  This  establishes  the  fact  that 
they  were  made  here,  and  not  brought  from  a  distance.  The 
degree  of  skill  evinced  by  these  curious  instruments,  is  supe- 
rior to  that  observed  in  the  pipe  carvings,  and  other  evidences 
of  North  American  Indian  sculpture. 

Binga  of  Porphyry.     (Fig.  I.  Plate  I.)     In  the  litho- 
graph, two  antique  implements  of  yellow  porphyry  of  various 
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size  are  represented.  These  implements  of  hard  stone  were 
taken  fix>m  the  same  locality  with  the  tubes,  in  one  of  the 
mbor  mounds.  They  differ  strikingly  in  size,  the  one  being 
3  A  inches  in  diameter,  the  other  1  Aths,  but  are  constructed 
of  the  same  form,  and  were  evidently  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  consist  of  circular  tablets,  with  a  raised  periphery,  and 
with  concave  depressions,  having  a  small  orifice  in  the  cen- 
tre. They  would  seem  to  have  been  instruments  used  in 
some  public  game.  War  and  sports  had  seasons  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  them,  by  our  aborigines.  It  is  known  that 
all  the  tribes  devoted  a  part  of  their  leisure  to  public  amuse- 
ments of  an  active  character,  in  which  the  athletic  young  men 
of  a  village  united,  choosing  sides,  and  playing  under  the  super- 
vi^on  of  the  elders,  or  sachems.  Evidences  of  this  taste  may 
be  not  unreasonably  looked  lor,  in  the  place  of  their  monu- 
mental and  buried  remains.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
use  of  these  porphyry  rings,  which  have  an  orifice  by  which 
they  could  be  lifted  by  rods,  and  flung  to  great  distances. 

Idol  Warship.  Not  the  least  interesting  object  disclosed 
in  this  vicinity,  is  found  in  a  curious  idol  of  stone,  which  was 
ploughed  up  on  a  Mr.  Taylor's  farm,  about  ^ht  miles  below, 
and  south  of  the  Grave  Creek  Flats.  The  position  is  upon 
the  elevated  terrace  land,  bounding  the  Ohio  river  on  its  left 
or  Virginian  banks.  This  tangible  evidence  of  idol  worship, 
which  has  been  heretofore  thought  not  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  North  American  tribes,  is  now  deposited  in  the 
mound.     The  ibllowmg  is  a  drawmg  of  it  in  profile. 

The  material  is,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  in  a  bad  ligfat, 
a  kind  of  sandstone  or  gra3rwacke,  of  a  blackish  hue.  The 
ccioT  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  painting  or  staming  at  the 
time  of  its  use.  Is  is  quite  rude,  in  the  style  of  its  sculpture, 
yet  successfully  depicts  characteristic  traits.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  is  a  head  transversely  elongated  with  eyes 
set  diagonally,  in  a  manner  which  has  been  deemed  peculiar 
to  a  certain  type  of  the  Tartar  family.     It  also  depicts  the 
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crown-tuft,  or  scalp  lock.  The 
side  view,  shows  an  elongated 
chin,  an  aqueline  nose,  and  a 
retreating  forehead.  Its  height 
is  13  inches  by  a  breadth  of  6^. 
There  are  two  small  orifices  in 
the  back  designed  for  the  thumb 
and  fingers  to  lift  it  by.  These 
orifices  communicate  below^  so 
as  to  admit  a  rope  or  thong  for  * 
the  apparent  purpose  of  sus- 
pending it,  to  be  carried  on  jour- 
neys. It  was  thus  adapted  to  a 
people  of  iiineratifig  habits. 
The  entire  number  of  these 
monumental  evidences  which 
have  now  been  mentioned  ser- 
atira,  denote  tribes  possessed  of 
considerable  mechanical  skill ; 
they  evince  some  knowledge 
of  geometry,  if  not  of  astronomy.  They  had  some  knowledge 
of  sculpture,  as  well  as  pottery.  Their  remains  appear  to 
tell  us,  at  least  so  much  of  the  story  of  their  makers,  as  de- 
note them  to  have  been  in  full  and  fixed  possession  of  the 
country,  which  they  raised  mounds  and  lines  to  guard  and  de- 
fend. That  they  were  an  active,  warlike,  athletic  race,  cer- 
tainly hunters,  and  also  semi-planters,  who  brought  up  their 
youth  to  forest  sports,  and  devoted  their  leisure  seasons  in 
athletic  games,  designed  to  form  active  habits  in  the  young, 
and  give  them  a  physical  education  suited  to  border  life.  So 
much  may,  without  much  risk,  be  afiirmed. 
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Ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  or  hole-out ^  built  of  rough  stones y 
with  notices  of  some  traces  of  similar  works  at  other  poinis 
overlooking  the  Grave  Creek  and  Ohio  valleys. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  the  art  of  militaiy  defence  de* 
noted  by  the  earth-works  of  thb  locality,  was  rude  and  simple, 
and  such  as  tallied  with  the  ancient  remains  generally  found 
in  the  West.  Perhaps  it  constitutes  no  objection  to  this  re- 
mark, to  add,  that  there  are  found  here,  the  evidences  or  re- 
mains of  several  stations  of  observation,  or  watchtowers,  if 
the  term  may  be  used,  on  the  hills  or  bluffi  encompassing 
this  valley.  The  accompanying  sketch,  in  pencil,  depicts  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  these,  so  far  as  I  have  personally  exam- 
ined them.  It  is  situated  on  Parr's  Point,  on  the  farm  of  a 
Mr.  Michiltree,  about  four  miles  from  the  great  mound.  It 
consisted  originally,  of  a  round  tower,  of  unknown  height, 
built  of  rough,  unhewn  stone,  laid  without  mortar,  in  the  style 
of  the  cairns.  This  was  commenced  on  a  commanding  point 
of  land  now  overgrown  with  trees.  To  begin  it,  the  ground 
bad  been  excavated  some  depth  below  the  surface,  formmg  a 
circular  chamber.  About  five  or  six  feet  of  this  subterranean 
part  of  the  wall  and  chamber  is  still  entire.  The  rest  of  the 
tower  has  fallen,  partly  within,  but  mostly  without  the  circular 
depression,  and  now  encumbers  the  spot  to  some  extent,  with 
rough  stones.  No  such  stones  naturally  exist,  or  had  former- 
ly existed,  on  other  portions  of  this  point  or  ridge  of  land. 
Those  used  in  this  work  have,  apparently,  been  carried  up 
from  a  neighboring  gorge,  with  no  small  amount  of  labor,  if 
we  suppose,  as  we  must,  that  they  were  brought  up  by  hand, 
and  without  the  aid  of  animals.  The  position  of  this  ruin  is 
about  four  miles  N.  E.  of  the  great  mound.  Were  the  surround- 
ing trees  felled,  the  entire  Grave  Creek  Flats  reaching  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  would  be  in  prospect.     This  I  verified  by 
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ascending  a  contiguous  point  from  which  the  forest  has  been 
removed. 

Another  look-Qut  was  described  to  me,  as  existmg  at  the 
angle  of  the  Grave  Creek  hills,  in  the  same  geological  range 
with  those  of  the  Ohio  valley.  This  I  did  not  visit,  but  I 
crossed  the  Ohio  river  mto  Belmont  county,  and  ascended  an 
eminence  to  see  the  remains  of  a  third  locality  of  this  kind,  at 
which,  however,  the  evidences  of  constructi(Hi  were  but  slight, 
being  rather  vestiges,  and  these  confined  almost  excludvely  to 
a  few  heavy  stones.  These  appeared  to  have  been  transport- 
ed from  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  hill.  It  was  not  until  I 
had  returned  from  this  latter  excursion,  and  when  my  horse 
was  at  the  door  to  convey  me  back  to  Wheeling,  that  I  re^ 
ceived  an  account  of  an  ancient  circular  entrenchment,  of  an 
extensive  character,  on  the  summit  of  the  crowning,  or  su« 
perior  hill  of  the  Belmont  shore.  This  work  was  described  to 
me  by  Col.  Thomson,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  as  extensive, 
embracing  many  acres  within  the  lines  of  circumvallation.  It 
occupies,  he  informed  me,  the  apex  of  the  most  elevated  river 
hills,  and  commands  the  gorges  which  lead  up  to  it.  The 
trenches  are  described  to  be  of  considerable  depth  and  well 
defined  throughout.  They  disclose  points  of  entrance  or  gate- 
wayS|  These  gateways,  or  sally-ports,  are  defended  by  that 
very  characteristic  feature  in  the  ancient  Indian  art  of  castre- 
mentation  and  intrenchment,  that  is  to  say,  small  mounds,  or 
earthen  propyli,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  ancient  works  on  the 
waters  of  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum. 

Conjeciurtt  respecting  the  era  of  (he  erection  of  this  Motmd, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  who  constructed  it. 

The  preceding  details  might,  perhaps,  be  better  left  to 
make  their  own  impression,  without  further  comment ;  yet,  as 
there  are  some  features  in  the  opening  and  character  of  the 
mound,  which  have  not  been  considered,  the  occasion  may  be 
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embraced  to  add  one  or  two  general  suggestions.  It  may  be 
well  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  mound  has  only 
been  bisected  in  three  lines,  two  of  which  penetrate  but  half 
its  diameter.  Of  a  solid  pyramid  of  earth  of  some  two  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  yards,  by  far  the  largest  area,  remains  un* 
disturbed  ;  and  although  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  a  per* 
pendicular  line  from  its  apex  to  its  base,  would  disclose  the 
most  important  facts,  yet  there  is  abundant  room,  in  its  ample 
sides,  for  other  disclosures. 

Among  the  articles  actually  found,  there  was  no  treasure, 
properly  so  called — ^no  ornament  of  silver  or  gold,  which,  if 
found,  might  have  served  to  connect  the  builders  with  ancient 
inhabiters  of  the  abandoned  gold  mine  region  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  or  with  the  ancient  Toltecan  or  Aztec 
races.  There  were  no  vases,  no  pipes,  no  articles  of  potteiy, 
except  b  the  minor  mounds.  And,  had  it  not  been  ibr  the  m- 
3Qription,  it  might  have  been  added  to,  or  remained  included, 
as  merely  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  mound-building  propen- 
sity,— a  very  extraordinary  and  still  unexplained  evidence 
indeed,  of  labor  by  the  ancient  barbaric  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys.  Bold,  populous  and  warlike  tribes 
doubtless  filled  these  valleys.  Yet  they  appear  to  have  been 
sui  generis  with  the  present  race.  Their  passion  for  orna- 
ments, as  here  evbced,  and  their  fondness  for  sea-shells,  either 
unmanufactured,  or  in  the  shape  of  beads  and  amulets,  was  a 
common  trait  with  the  red  hunter,  and  presents  no  new  feature. 
Ornaments  of  native  copper  were  also  of  common  use  by  the 
ancient  and  by  the  modem  tribes.  They  had  piled  up  here 
about  two  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  earth,  a  very  considerable 
labor  for  a  wandering  hunting  population,  without  tools  ;  but 
which,  it  is  probable,  was  the  result  of  slow  accumulation  ex- 
tending through  a  long  period.  Still,  it  is  the  largest  work  of 
the  kind,  to  which  geological  causes  had  not  conduced  by  a 
pre^formation,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  b  now  known, 
as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  that  such  causes  had 
n  duced  to  the  formation  of  several  mounds  or  rather  large 
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pyramid-shaped  hills  of  the  West,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
native  tribes  had  converted  to  mound  purposes. 

It  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Grave  Creek  excavations, 
that  the  lowermost  and  deepest  buried  skeletons,  were  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation.  The  vault  containing  these  skele- 
tons, of  which  there  were  two,  was  found  to  have  been  sunk 
seven  feet  into  the  original  soil,  the  curve  of  which  is  still 
distinctly  marked  by  its  compact  and  homogeneous  character, 
and  by  a  dark  carbonaceous  surface  line.  From  the  meas- 
urements before  announced,  these  skeletons  were  consequent- 
ly at  the  great  depth  of  seventy  feet  below  the  surface,  or  apex 
of  the  mound.  In  this  lower  vault,  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever found,  besides  these  osseous  remains,  some  shell-beads, 
and  a  kind  of  neck  ornament ;  all  denoting  an  earlier  and 
ruder  period. 

Many  bones  of  the  skeletons  at  this  depth  were  found  so 
sound  and  entire,  that  one  of  the  skeletons  has  been  set  up. 
This  grim  piece  of  ancient  anatomy  is  fastened  against  the 
shaft  of  the  rotunda  and  defended  by  a  wire  screen.  The 
cranium  impressed  me  as  evincing  a  more  than  ordinary  in- 
tellectual development.  It  has  an  uncommonly  elongated 
chin.  All  the  teeth  are  entire  and  present,  and  are  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  a  caries  on  one  of  them.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  drawmg  of  the  skull. 

The  entire  frame,  which  is  set 
up,  at  about  six  feet,  has  been  a 
little  over-stretched,  or  too  much 
allowance  made  for  the  foot  bones, 
which  are  wanting,  and  an  im- 
perfect pelvis.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  sockets  of  the  thigh 
bones  as  it  stands,  is  believed  to  be 
greater  than  is  generally  observed  in  males.  The  scapula 
are  very  thin,  and  the  arm  bones  of  strikingly  small  circum- 
ference for  their  length.     The  state  and  completeness  of  the 
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teeth  denote  no  very  advanced  age.  The  shape  and  size  of 
the  bones  present  some  anomalous  features,  in  viewing  this 
skeleton,  which  arise  perhaps  from  the  selection  of  parts  of 
two  sets  of  bones,  a  male  and  a  female,  to  make  up,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  one  complete  subject.  I  suspect  this  result.  It 
is  very  desirable,  in  view  of  the  noble  skull,  that  some  scien- 
tific anatomist  should  examine  the  frame,  before  it  yields,  as 
it  must  ere  long,  to  final  decay. 

It  is  to  the  upper  vault — ^the  vault  of  the  inscription,  that 
the  chief  interest  attaches.  It  is  this  part  of  this  dusky  mau- 
soleum of  a  bygone  race,  that  a  voice  addresses  itself,  as  it 
were,  to  posterity.  Every  minute  circumstance  connected 
with  it  is  therefore  important.  There  were  few  artificial 
relics,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  with  the  lowermost  skele* 
tons.  Between  the  time  of  the  first  and  second  mterment,  the 
visit  to  America  of  an  individual,  or  individuals,  having  the 
use  of  the  old  rock  alphabet  of  the  west  of  Europe,  appears  to 
have  occurred.  With  this  inscription  stone  we  have  the  sea 
shells,  the  mica  from  the  AUeghanies,  and  other  ornaments. 
In  this  time,  the  mound  had  been  raised  about  seventeen  feet 
above  the  crown  of  the  lower  vault.  With  the  changes  that 
now  brought  the  inscribed  stone  into  the  Ohio  valley,  there 
had  also  been  brought,  either  up  the  Mississippi  valley,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  from  the  Floridas  or  the  West  Indies, 
the  cherished,  bright,  pale-yellow  Marginella,  which  is  not 
found,  at  this  day,  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic.  There 
also  came  the  prized  conchs,  firom  which  beads  and  the  an- 
tique bead  wampum  were  manufactured,  and  the  dazzling  folia 
of  the  silvery  mica,  a  mineral  which  is  only  found  in  primitive 
districts.  The  entire  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  secondary,  and 
embraces  the  coal  and  iron  formation.  There  are  no  primi- 
tive rocks  due  west  of  Grave  Creek  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
South  of  west  are  the  isolated  formations  of  St.  Francis,  in 
Missouri,  and  of  Washita,  in  Arkansas;  but  these  are  rather 
syenites,  and  yield  no  plates  o    mica.     Northwest  there  is 
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nothing  of  the  primary,  until  we  approach  the  region  of  Gran 
ite  Point,  and  the  Porcupine  Mounts  of  Lake  Superior ;  and 
these  are  also  barren  of  large  plates  of  mica.     The  primid^e 
formation  crosses  the  Mississippi  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  above  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  but  it  is  totally  destitute  of 
mica.     We  must  indeed  look  to  the  southern  AUeghanies  for 
the  original  locality  of  this  Grave  Creek  mica.     All  these  or- 
naments, excepting  a  part  of  the  beads  only,  and  a  single 
other  ornament,  were  deposited  with  this  individual  enclosed 
in  this  superior  vault.     At  this,  or  a  subsequent  time,  the 
mound  was  still  further  raised  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  was  termmated,  as  we  find  it,  by  a  level  area  of  fifty 
feet  across.     It  then  presented,  as  it  still  does,  the  figure  of  a 
very  broad-based  truncated  cone.    It  was  doubtless  somewhat 
higher  originally,  as  the  eflfects  of  settling  are  perceptible.     It 
may  be  assumed  to  have  reached  an  altitude  of  seventy-five 
feet.     The  superior  position  of  the  newer  vault,  exposed  its 
contents  more  fully,  however,  to  the  efiects  of  atmospheric 
action.     The  bones  found  at  this  elevation  were  so  much  de- 
cayed, that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  them.   They 
are  exhibited  to  visitors  at  the  mound,  in  a  confiised  and  bro- 
ken mass,  in  which  portions  of  the  crania  are  visible,  together 
with  a  full  set  of  teeth. 

The  mode  of  the  structure  of  this  mound,  as  denoted  by 
the  changing  color  of  the  earth,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
other  bones  than  those  noticed  in  the  vault,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  speculation.  It  is  generally  thought,  by  visitors 
who  have  viewed  the  waved  or  mottled  line  of  dark  and 
lighter  colored  earth  disclosed  in  the  sides  of  the  gallery,  that 
bodies  have  been  incinerated  in  the  eastern  manner.  Such  a 
practice,  we  may  admit,  is  followed  at  this  time  by  the  Tacul- 
lies*  and  a  few  of  the  tribes  of  the  wide-spread  Arcddes,  or 
Athapascas,  north  of  the  Ungigah  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. But  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  customary  in  the 
•  Vide  Harmon's  Tnvelfl. 
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West.  Samples  of  the  earth  of  the  mound,  of  medium  color, 
preserved  in  a  flask,  herewith  exhibited,  will  afford  some  idea 
of  its  quality,  and  may  hereafter  be  submitted  to  analysis.  It 
has,  as  before  indicated,  a  perceptibly  sharp  or  alkaline  odor. 
Perhaps  this  may  arise,  in  part,  from  an  ancient  practice  of 
many  of  the  tribes,  at  least  among  the  Algonqums,  of  lightbg 
fires  on  the  graves  of  their  dead.*' 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  character  of  the  people  who 
erected  the  mounds,  and  who  have  left  entombed,  in  the  West 
and  Southwest,  the  various  evidences  of  Art,  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  noticed  ?  Any  thing  that  tends  to 
dispel  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  these  ruins  may  be 
considered  to  advance  the  inquiry.  And  while,  in  this  respect, 
the  discovery  of  the  inscription  tends  rather  to  thicken  than 
to  dispel  it,  yet,  in  other  features,  we  perceive  a  general  cor- 
respondence in  the  character  and  structure  of  the  Grave  Creek 
tumuli,  large  and  small,  with  those  elsewhere  noticed  in  the 
Ohio  valley. 

We  think  the  subject  susceptible  of  a  twofold  considera- 
tion. To  reconcile  the  fact,  of  the  former  existence,  on  this 
continent,  of  diverse  arts,  manners  and  customs,  as  shown  in 
its  ruins  and  factitious  remains,  we  may  well  imagine  two  dis- 
tinct eras  of  population,  and  suppose  that  this  population  ori- 
ginated in,  and  proceeded  from,  distinct,  separate,  and  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  globe.  There  are  in  our  antiquities,  and  in 
ancient  traditions,  so  far  as  these  can  be  employed,  evidences, 
we  think,  that  there  was  a  period  of  adventure  and  migration 
to  this  continent,  having  its  impulse  from  the  East,  towards 
the  Atlantic  coasts — ^that  it  proceeded  from  the  European 
coasts,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  and  was  borne  hither  on 
the  Western  breeze.  That  these  early  visitors  consisted  of 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  brought  the  arts  of  the 
rude  and  semi-barbarous  age  in  which  they  lived.  Such  evi- 
dences exist,  to  some  degree,  in  the  #iaracter  and  art  of  cer- 
*  AJgic  Researches. 
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tain  kinds  of  pottery,  and  in  certain  works  of  military  defence, 
of  a  limited  character,  and  ruins  of  planned  towns,  found  in 
a  few  places  in  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  other  sections,  ex- 
tending northwardly  through  the  Mississippi  valley  and  up  the 
Ohio.  Scandinavian  traditions,  which,  if  admitted  as  fully  as 
history  can  consistently  do,  are  confined  to  the  higher  northern 
latitudes.  But  whatever  was  the  period  or  character  of  this 
adventure,  it  was  evidently  limited  in  numbers,  and  went  down, 
either  by  the  sword  or  amalgamation  in  the  more  powerful  na- 
tive races.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  such  an  intru- 
sive type  of  civilization  on  the  continent,  is  the  alphabetic  in- 
scription, which  we  have  been  considering.  It  may  be  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  Floridian  pottery,  the  Marietta  rums, 
and  other  antique  features  of  the  western  country  of  a  kindred 
or  an  &[nomalous  type.  It  is  far  easier  to  account  for  these 
discoveries  as  vestiges  of  ancient  European  art,>  than  to  sup- 
pose our  northern  stocks  to  have  declined  from  pre-existing 
civilization.  This  would,  at  least,  account  for  the  interming- 
ling of  two  diverse  types  of  art  at  the  same  spots,  such  as  we 
have  been  considering,  without  driving  the  inquirer  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  arts,  in  the  present  nomadic  Red  Race, 
which  it  is  merely  gratuitous  to  concede  that  they  possessed. 
And  we  may  thus  separate  the  vestiges  of  European  from 
those  of  Asiatic  or  Indian  art. 

The  personal  ornaments  disclosed  by  the  several  mounds 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  do  not  denote  a  people  dif- 
fering, essentially,  in  their  manners  and  customs,  from  the  ex- 
isting tribes,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  disuse  by  the 
latter  of  certain  articles  of  rude  manufacture,  which  have  long 
been  supplanted  by  European  fabrics.  They  have  given  up, 
and  indeed  forgotten,  the  arts  of  pottery,  and  of  making  shell 
beads,  homstone  darts  and  arrow-heads,  stone  pestles,  (their 
succedaneum  for  the  millstone,)  and  porphyry  axes,  and  flesh- 
ing instruments.  The  ^ime  may  be  said  of  several  antique 
fonns  of  collars,  and  neck  and  breast  ornaments ; — articles 
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which  long  have  been  supplanted  by  the  silver  medal  and 
gorget. 

All  the  Atlantic  and  sea  coast  tribes  formerly  manufac- 
tured shell  beads  and  other  personal  ornaments.  They  be- 
long to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  our  acquaintance  with 
them.  Such  articles  were  always  highly  valued,  and  those  made 
of  shells  possessed  the  character  of  money  on  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  were  regarded  as  the  standard  of  value.  All 
payments,  tributes,  and  commutations  for  misdemeanors  and 
crimes,  were  made  in  it.  It  furnished  a  source  of  commerce 
in  itself,  between  the  sea-board  and  interior  tribes,  and  was 
the  common  medium  of  exchange.  The  «ame  remark  may  be 
made  of  entire  shells,  large  and  small,  which  in  all  ages  of  the 
barbaric  period  of  Indian  history  have  been  highly  prized. 
Their  occurrence  here,  entombed  with  the  dead,  is  not  there- 
fore uncommon.  It  is  only  the  foreign  idea  of  "  ivory,"  im- 
properly applied  to  it,  that  has  imparted  peculiar  interest  to 
these  Grave  Creek  beads.  All  that  we  can  legitimately  infer, 
with  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  the  shell  beads  here  is,  that 
the  species  have  been  brought  from  positions  more  southerly. 

The  occurrence  of  metallic  bracelets  of  copper,  is  neither 
uncommon,  nor  indicative  of  the  course  of  migration  of  the 
bands.  Native  copper  is  a  product,  which  is  not  confined  to 
latitude,  and  was  extensively  found  over  the  surface  of  the  re- 
gions west  and  north,  at  early  periods.  The  size  of  the  wrist- 
lets alluded  to  above,  may  be  thought  to  be  rather  indicative 
of  the  attenuated  muscular  organization  of  the  Indian,  than  of 
the  European  arm  and  wrist.  There  are  some  evidences  of 
unusual  military  energy  and  foresight  in  the  vestiges  of  watch 
towers,  but  less  than  usual  in  the  circumvallations  and  appa- 
rent works  of  defence.  The  Great  Mound  itself,  speaks  of  a 
capacity  for  labor  and  design,  but  is  not,  in  this  respect,  pecu- 
liar. We  can  less  readily  reconcile  to  the  common  Indian 
manners  and  customs,  the  apparently  telescopic  tubes,  and 
the  small  artificial  globe,  with  devices.    We  may  dispose  of 

27 
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the  stone  idol,  as  of  Asiatic  and  derivative-Indian  origin,  as 
well  as  of  the  porphyry  instruments  used  at  public  games. 
It  is  impossible  indeed,  after  surveying  all  the  evidences  of 
former  occupancy  existing  here,  to  bring  the  mind  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  tribes  differed  generically  fiom  the  existing 
race  of  Red  Men.  Captivity  or  hereditary  descent,  most 
probably,  brought  the  inscribed  stone,  or  the  art  of  its  inscrip- 
tion, into  the  Ohio  valley.  If  the  latter,  then  we  may  rea- 
sonably look  for  other  examples  of  it  in  our  western  mounds. 
Such  a  relic,  if  possessed  by  a  captive,  or  transmitted  in  the 
line  of  blood,  would  necessarily  be  invested  by  the  native 
race  with  something  like  talismanic  power.  And,  however 
derived,  nothing  appears  more  clearly  indicative  of  the  orig^ 
of  the  mound  with  the  Red  Race,  than  the  interment  of  this 
curious  relic  with  the  cacique  or  sachem  who  appears  with 
so  much  ostentation  to  have  been  buried  in  the  superior  vault. 
The  very  act  of  the  interment  of  it  is  the  best  proof  that  die 
bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth  by  Indian  and  not  Eu- 
ropean bands. 

Eras  for  the  chronology  of  the  mound,  may  be  deduced  m 
various  ways. 

Live  oak  trees  growing  on  some  of  the  fifty  feet  diameter 
and  smaller  low  mounds  of  Florida,  on  the  Appalacliicola, 
and  other  places  on  the  Gulf,  denote  that  the  articles  of  com- 
pact red  pottery  disinterred  from  those  mounds  have  been 
buried  in  those  positions  some  six  hundred  years.  The  oaks 
of  the  Grave  Creek  tumulus  above  described,  mdicate  a 
period  of  iabout  five  hundred  years.  The  one  denotes  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th,  the  other  of  the  13th  centory,  as  the 
general  era  of  these  tumuli.  The  forest  growth  of  Grave 
Creek  Mound  indicates  the  year  1338  as  the  origin  of  the 
mound.  In  1330,  a  great  pestilence  broke  out  in  China  and 
Tattary,  swept  over  India,  and  soon  entered  Europe,  when 
its  course  fixim  east  to  west  resembled  that  of  the  cholera  of 
1832,  which  was  not  stayed  by  the  eastern  borders  of  die 
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Atlantic,  but  crossed  ks  waves  to  America.  Maj  we  not 
suppose  a  similar  career  to  have  attended  tbe  pestilence  of 
1330,  and  if  so,  entire  bands  of  the  Red  Race  may  have 
been  swept  away  and  buried  in  the  weslem  burrows  and  tu- 
muli ?  We  note  this  event  in  tbe  history  of  India  to  show 
the  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  fH'acticability)  of  estab- 
liahing  chronological  dates,  without  attachii^  to  the  suggestion 
itself  conclusive  weight.  If  we  knew  that  our  eldest  mounds 
bad  been  erected  to  cover  the  victims  of  a  pestilence,  such  a 
-fact  would  be  invested  with  vitality. 

Of  the  several  eras  of  conquest  of  the  Red  Race,  in 
tbe  Mississippi  valley,  there  are  veiy  slender  traditicms. 
Their  monuments,  so  to  call  tbe  vestiges  of  their  occupancy, 
are  data  which  have  rather  served  to  puzzle  than  to  en 
lighten  us.  The  best  conjectures  we  can  oSer  on  the  gene- 
ral conditbn  of  these  remains,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
fierceness  of  their  ancient  contests,  when  they  had  both  greater 
numbers  and  means  of  subsistence,  originated  a  degree  of 
vigor  and  forecast,  wUch  eventuated  in  arts  and  means  c£ 
defence  which  they  have  since  lost. 

The  traditions  of  the  Red  Race  in  this  quarter  affinn  that 
a  long  and  severe  contest,  extending  through  a  series  of 
years,  existed  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  between 
the  ancient  Appalachians  or  AUeghanians,  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  yet  exbting  stocks  of  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois. 
Tradition  informs  us  that  these  two  latter  stocks,  who  are  of 
diverse  language,  came  fix)m  the  direction  of  the  southwest, 
and  west,  at  an  era  subsequent  to  the  AUeghanians  and  Ap- 
pallachians,  and  their  allies.  They  found  the  latter  abeady 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  seated  in  the  great  range  which 
perpetuates  their  name.  They  united  and  drove  them  down 
the  Ohio,  after  which  the  conquerors  proceeded  towards  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  lakes,  and  occupied  the  country  where 
the  Europeans  found  them.  We  are  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  common  trenches,  fortifications  and  defenced  mounds- 
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of  the  Ohio  valley,  are  of  the  era  of  these  wars.  That  it 
was  a  war  of  Red  man  against  Red  man,  in  which  numbers 
and  fortitude  at  length  decided  for  the  Northern  tribes. 
That  they  built  watch-towers,  and  dug  trenches,  and  put  up 
palisades,  would  not  seem  to  have  been  an  effort  beyond 
their  period. 

Such  a  war  was,  in  truth,  if  we  scrutinize  our  history, 
still  in  progress  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  It  is 
known  that  the  Iroquois  and  Lenapean  tribes  carried  on  a 
severe  war  agamst  the  tribes  in  the  southern  AUeghanies,  ex- 
tending to  the  CaroUnas,  so  late  as  the  era  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Pennsylvania — ^that  they  were  the  great  enemies  of 
•the  Catabas  and  Muscogees,  and  that  they  finally  rescued 
fifom  the  grasp  of  this  people  and  their  allies  the  vemnants 
of  the  Tuscaroras — a  tribe,  who  were  probably  a  lingering  or 
straggling  band  of  their  own  kindred,  left  behind  on  their 
original  migration  fix)m  the  southwest. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  a  large  part  of  these  earthen  ruins  of 
the  West,  are  disrobed,  in  a  measure,  of  their  mysterious 
character,  and  we  are  thus  aided  in  the  consideration  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  remabder. 
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HIMYARITIC  INSCRIPTIONS 

IN  SOUTHERN  ARABIA/ 


The  renewed*  interest  which  was  given  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  learned  into  the  lost  language  and  writing  of  the 
Himyarites  by  the  unexpected  discoveries  made  ten  years  ago 
of  inscriptions  b  southern  Arabia,  has  continued  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  which  several  eminent  scholars  and  tra- 
vellers have  since  presented  to  the  world  from  time  to  time. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  article  has  been  the 
generous  loan  made  to  me  of  most  of  these  publications  by  a 
member  of  this  society,  my  highly  esteemed  and  respected 
friend,  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  Its  chief  design,  as  intimated 
in  the  title,  is  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  principal  facts  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  bscriptions,  and  of  the  inter- 

*  Although  Bereral  articlefl  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Britiah  periodical 
relative  to  this  subject,  the  Society  have  still  concladed  to  pablish  the  following 
paper,  the  substance  of  which  was  read  before  them  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1844  The  articles  allnded  to  have  an  almost  exclusive  reference  to  Mr.  For- 
ster's  book  ;  and  the  only  one  (that  in  the  English  Review  for  March,  1845) 
which  undertakes  to  state  a  few  of  Rodiger's  views,  inadvertently  misrepresent 
them.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  EugUsh  language  should  posses  % 
more  satisfactory  account  of  what  has  really  been  effected  towards  elucidating 
the  venerable  monuments  which  English  energy  and  enterprise  have  brou^ 
to  light 
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esting  results,  scanty  though  they  be,  which  have  already- 
been  obtained  by  the  attempts  made  to. decipher  them.  £ 
begin  with  a  brief  accoont  of  the 

Kingdomoftke  Himyarites, 

The  Himyarites  (wli^  ^-Jb)  were  once  a  numerous  and 
opulent  people  who  bhabited  the  southern  province  of  Arabia, 
extending  fcom  Yemen  on  the  west  to  'Omta  on  the  east, 
called  Hadramaut  (o«jo^dia^)  ;  a  region  celebrated  through- 
out antiquity  for  its  rare  and  valuable  productions,  and  es- 
pecially as  being  the  only  country  that  produced  the  cosdy 
frankincense  with  which  the  temples  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  were  supplied.  The  skill  and  labor  employed 
by  this  people  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  irrigation 
of  theur  lands,  rendered  their  country  a  scene  of  fruitfulness 
and  beauty  which  its  present  generally  sterile  aspect  (at  least 
as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it)  renders  almost  incredible. 
But  native  productions  were  by  no  means  their  only  source  of 
wealth :  Hadramaut  lay  in  the  track  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween India  and  Europe ;  and  this  commerce,  of  which  'Aden 
((J  J^)  ^^  ^^^  emporium,  passed  through  their  own  hands 
and  contributed  to  give  rise  to  those  marvellous  reports  of  the 
riches  and  prosperity  of  south-western  Arabia  which  won  for 
it  the  title  of  Arabia  Felix.*  A  few  facts  and  hints  respect- 
ing this  people  are  found  scattered  through  the  pages  of  Greek 
and  Arabian  writers ;  but  all  that  we  have  in  the  shape  of 
history  properly  so  called  consists  of  litde  more  than  an 
inaccurate  and  defective  list  of  their  rulers,  and  contradictoiy 
accounts  of  a  few  bcidents  that  took  place  during  the  more 
than  2000  years  of  their  existence  as  a  nation. 

The  Arabian  writers  agree  that  the  first  king  who  migra- 
ted to  Yemen  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  Kahtdn 

•  See  Boehart,  Geographia  Sacra,  P.  1.  lib.  2.  cap.  26.     Vuieent,  Pefiplva 
of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  p.  317. 
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(^lixAS),  the  Joktan  (ViP^)  of  Scripture,  whose  genealogy, 
as  given  in  Genesis  chap.  10,  is  as  follows :  Shem,  Arphaxad, 
Salah,  Eber,  Joktan.  One  of  Joktan's  sons  is  there  called 
Hazarmaveth  (n3);*^tq  i.  q.  Arab.  Hadramaut),  the  ancient 
name  of  the  country ;  and  another  Sheba  (nat),  Arab.  \j^ 
Saba)y  a  name  often  given  to  this  people  in  Scripture,  whence 
the  classic  name  Sabaei  or  Sabeans.  The  Arabians  however 
do  not  make  Sabd  to  be  the  son  of  Kahtdn,  but  the  third  in 
descent  from  him ;  his  genealogy  according  to  them  is  Kah- 
t^n,  Ya'reb,  Yashhob,  Sab&.  One  of  the  many  sons  of  Saba 
was  Himyar  (^a4^)9  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne, 
and  from  whom  the  people  are  also  frequently  called  Himyar* 
ites  or  Hamyarites,  the  Homerites  (^OfitiQitcu)  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.* 

From  Himyar  to  BaJkis  (umjlaJLj),  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Queen  of  Sheba  celebrated  for  her  visit  (and,  as  the 
Arabs  have  it,  her  subsequent  marriage)  to  king  Solomon, 
the  Arabs  enumerate  eighteen  Himyaritic  sovereigns,  whose 
history  however  is  almost  an  entire  blank.  To  the  name  of 
this  queen  many  ridiculous  fables  are  attached,  with  which, 
although  some  grains  of  truth  may  lie  hid  in  them,  we  have 
here  nothing  to  do.  The  three  kings  (called  Tobba's)  who  suc'^ 
ceeded  Balkis  are  said  to  have  been  Ndshiran-Ni^am,  Shamar 

*The  discrepancy  between  these  two  namee,  Himyaiitee  and  Homeritea^ 
baa  given  riae  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  That  the  former  is  the  true  pro- 
nnnciacton  is  expressly  declared  by  the  Arabs  themselves  (see  Ludolf,  Gommen- 
tarios,  p.  66  note) ;  and  in  its  correctness  modem  scholars  now  generally  acqni- 
esce.  Ladolf,  it  is  true,  prefers  the  pronnnciation  of  the  Greeks:  becanse^ha 
■ays,  they  heard  it  from  the  people  themselves,  whereas  the  Arabs  only  receive 
it  through  tradition  ;  or,  as  he  states  it,  having  forgotten  the  true  pronunciation, 
they  have  invented  one  that  is  erroneous.  But  surely  it  is  more  probable  that 
distant  foreigners  like  the  Greeks,  who  knew  little  of  the  people  except  by  hear- 
say, ahould  corrupt  a  Shemitish  name  into  one  familiar  to  themselves,  a  prac- 
tioe  to  which  they  were  very  prone,  than  that  the  Arabs  should  so  disfigure  tha 
appellation  of  one  of  their  own  most  celebrated  tribes.  Moreover,  Prof.  Rodi* 
ger  has  shown  (Weilsted's  Reisen,  voL  i.  p.  303,  note)  that  the  pronunciation 
Himyar  is  indisputably  aa  old  as  the  most  ancient  Arabic  writings  eztanL 
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Tetr^askf  and  AhUmaUk.  To  them  are  attribHted  various  mili- 
tary expeditions  to  the  East  and  West.  Shamar  is  said  to  have 
given  his  name  to  the  city  of  Samarkand,  built  by  him  on  tho 
ruins  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  he  had  destroyed. 
Some  say  that  he  perished  for  want  of  water  while  crossing  a 
vast  desert  in  an  expedition  against  the  emperor  of  China.* 
His  son  Ab6mUek  died  on  an  expediticm  into  Africa.  Under 
the  next  king  Akran.(^J»*^),  in  the  first  or  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era  (for  it  seans  impossible  to  come  any 
nearer  to  the  truth),  an  event  occurred  which  is  famous  m  the 
annals  of  Arabia,  and  is  considered  as  almost  the  first  on  which 
«iy  great  reliance  can  be  placed.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Sail  eVArwi  (auJI  J^^)  ^^  Flood  of  the  Mound.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  and  constant  supply  of  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  a  huge  dam  had  been  constructed  across 
the  valley  a  short  distance  above  the  capital  city  Sab&  or 
Mareb.f  By  this  means  the  water  of  a  number  of  transient 
streams  was  collected  into  a  sort  of  artificial  lake,  from  which 
it  was  distributed  through  numerous  channels  to  the  surround- 
ing fields  and  gardens,  '<  making  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like 
the  rose.''  The  vivid  and  romantic  descriptions  which  are 
given  of  this  paradisiacal  region  by  the  Arabian  poets  have 

*  The  truth  of  this  account  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  a  curious  statement 
made  by  an  Arabian  traveller,  Abu  Dolef,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l(hh  century.  He  says,  **  We  then  came  to  a  place  called  el-Kalib ;  where  there 
are  wandering  Arabs,  who  still  trace  their  descent  from  those  who  remained 
here  after  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Tobba'  against  the  countries  of  Sin 
(China).  .  .  .  They  speak  the  old  Arabic  language,  and  understand  no  other ; 
they  also  write  with  Himyaritie  eharactera,  and  are  unacquainted  with  oar 
writing.  They  worship  idols.  Their  king  is  of  a  certain  family,  who  alone, 
can  make  any  claims  to  the  throne We  spent  a  whole  month  in  travel- 
ling through  this  land,  and  found  ourselves  in  constant  fear  and  exposed  to  mani- 
fold dangers."    Wellsted's  Reisen.  ed.  Rodiger,  vol.  S,  p.  367. 

t  The  Mariaha  of  Pliny.  This  famous  city  was  called  Sabd,  after  Ha 
foimder.  The  name  Mdreb  ( u>^Lo  ),  by  which  it  was  also  called,  as  Abulfrda 
expressly  states,  is  considered  by  De  Sacy  to  have  been  given  originally  to  the 
castle  of  Sabd ;  or  else,  says  he,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  who  ssys 
the  word  signifies  "  dominus  omnium,  i.  e.  metropolis." 
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caused  some  to  regsrd  the  whole  account  of  its.  woadeiftil  fer- 
tility and  beauty  aa  apooryphal ;  but  certainly  few  will  feel 
disposed  to  do  so  who  have  read  the  highly  curious  and  intero 
esting  description  giren  by  Lieut.  WeUsted  of  the  Arabian 
oases  which  are  created  by  simply  conducting*  lills  c^  water 
to  a  spot  from  which  the  sandy  surface  has  been  pared  away. 
This  dam  however,  which  according  to  some  was  erected 
by  queen  Balkis,  and  according  to  others  was  constructed  by 
Sab4  himself  and  repaked  by  Balkis,  was  <»ie  night  sudd^y 
carried  away  in  ccmsequence  of  some  accident  or  by  the  gra« 
dual  undermining  force  of  the  water,  in  the  reign  of  king  Akran^ 
as  aboye  mentioned.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  city 
was  destroyed  and  this  once  fertile  region  laid  utterly  waste. 

The  throne  of  Himyar  lasted  about  four  hundred  years 
after  this  catastrophe.  The  details  of  this  latter  period  are 
somewhat  more  circumstantial  than  that  preceding  it,  ahhougfa 
stUl  embellished  with  fable ;  and  the  chronology,  especially 
in  the  latter  reigns,  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  depended  upoD« 
As  before,  I  shall  mention  only  those  rulers  of  whom  some* 
thing  is  known  that  seems  worthy  of  remark.  The  fourth  oi 
these  kings,  As'ad  Abukarb  (u>^/ljf  JoLMrt))  who  appears  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  220,  is  celebrated  as  a  ruthless 
conqueror,  and  is  also  said  to  haye  extended  his  marauding 
exj^editions  as  far  as  China.  Up  to  this  time  the  Himyarites 
were  idolators  and  worshippers  of  the  heavenly  host.  At  'Aden 
they  had  a  temple  to  the  sun,  and  at  San'd  (Uu^)  one  to  the 
planet  Venus.  'Abd  Kul&l  (Jikf  Jua)>  who  came  to  the 
throne  A.  D.  S73,  is  said  to  have  secretly  embraced  Chris- 
tianity,  which  was  beginning  to  be  spread  throughout  Arabia 
by  the  many  Christians  who  were  now  compelled  to  flee  into 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Judea 
under  Hadrian,  had  previously  caused  many  of  them  to  seek 
reiiige  in  the  Hejaz,  where  they  too  had  gamed  many  converts 

from  paganism.     Tobba'  el-Asghar  (Jbo^l  aaj),  successor  of 
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'Abd  Ktddl)  in  an  expedition  made  hj  him  against  Mecca 
and  Medina,  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbis 
there  residing. '  The  result  was,  that  renouncmg  the  idolatry 
of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  with  eagerness  the  Jewish  faith, 
and  carried  back  with  him  a  number  of  his  new  friends  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  charged  them  with  offices  of  trust  and 
honor.  After  the  death  of  Morthed  (jjyx),  in  A.  D.  345, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Himyarites  is  said  to  have  been  broken  up 
mto  a  number  of  petty  fH'incipalities.  Dhii  Now&s  (y^Li  ^i), 
who  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  480,  after  slaying  with  his  own 
hand  the  tyrant  who  preceded  him,  was  excessively  bigoted  in 
his  attachment  to  Judabm  and  in  his  aversion  to  those  who 
professed  a  creed  different  from  his  own — a  state  of  feeling,  by 
the  way,  which  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  ancient  times. 
He  led  an  expedition  against  the  inhabitants  of  Nejr&n  (^f^)i 
who  had  become  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  on 
their  reiiismg  to  adopt  bis  own  religion,  be  is  said  to  have 
put  nearly  twenty  thousand  of  them  to  death*  Caleb,  the 
Negus  (king)  of  Abyssinia,  being  informed  of  this  transaction 
by  a  fugitive  fixxn  the  slaughter,  collected  a  large  army  and 
went  over  to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  Christian  brethren. 
Dbu  Nowds  was  worsted  and  put  to  flight  in  a  pitched  battle 
near  'Aden,  where  the  Ahyssinian  monarch  had  luided,  and  cast 
himself  into  the  sea.  This  took  place  in  the  year  527  of  our 
era.  With  Dhu  Nowds  the  kingdom  of  Himyar  was  brought 
to  a  close,  and  Yemen  was  made  a  province  of  Abyssinia.* 

This  brief  statement  contains  the  outlines  of  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  the  once  famous  kingdom  of  the  Himyarites ; 
and  which,  for  the  meagreness  of  its  details  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  chronology,  rivals  the  history  of  ancient  Mexico 
I  itself.     It  is  the  desire  to  fill  up  m  some  measure,  if  possible, 

I  this  blank  in  the  annals  of  an  mteresting  portion  of  our  race, 

I 

*  The  whole  enhjectof  Himyaritic  chronology  is  diBcoflBed  and  the  opiniona 

of  different  amhors  examinedi  especially  those  of  Reitke  and  De  Sacy»by  /a- 

toinaen,  in  hia  Hiatoria  JemanSi  pp.  39 — 100. 
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which  has  long  caused  the  attention  of  scholars  and  travellers 
to  be  directed  with  eagerness  to  the  discovery  of  those  ancient 
Himyaritic  inscriptions  of  which  Arabian  authors  make  men- 
tion, and  fix>m  which  alone  any  reliable  information  can  be 
expected.  Of  the  endeavors  made  to  discover  these  inscrip- 
tions, and  of  the  success  that  has  of  late  attended  diem,  it  is 
now  my  purpose  to  give  a  short  account. 


Discovery  of  Inscriptions, 

Many  Arabian  authors  speak  of  the  Himyaritic  writing  and 
of  Himyaritic  inscriptions ;  and  the  alphabet  said  to  be  em- 
ployed in  them  is  given  m  seyeral  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  The  following  general 
description  of  them,  extracted  from  the  historian  Makrizi,  is 
famished  by  De  Sacy  in  his  Memoire  sur  I'Origine  et  les  an- 
ciens  Monumens  de  la  Litterature  parmi  les  Arabes,  1805. 
"  They  formed  this  writing,"  says  he,  "  by  cutting  it  into  the 
rocks,  or  by  carvmg  it  on  stones  which  they  inserted  into 
buildings.  Most  frequently  the  writing  was  cut  in  deep, 
when  it  contained  the  date  of  an  important  event,  or  the  com- 
memoration of  an  important  matter,  or  information  that  might 
be  usefal,  or  some  glorious  deed,  the  remembrance  of  which 
they  desired  to  perpetuate."*  The  alphabets,  however,  which 
are  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  manuscripts,  exhibit 
such  discrepancies  among  themselves,  that  scholars  have* 
until  very  recently  been  in  doubt  as  to  which,  if  indeed  any  of 
them,  were  to  be  regarded  as  correct.  This  discrepancy,  over 
and  above  the  usual  corruptions  introduced  by  copyists, 
appears  now  to  be  pardy  owing  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
general  name  Musnad  ( JuLm^JI)}  lit.  propped-up,  i.  e.  perpen- 

*  I  tranalate  from  Gesenias  fiber  die  Himjar.  Spracbe  n.  Schrifti  note  t* 
p.  11,  not  having  acoeoB  to  the  original. 
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dicular  writing,'*  they  also  comprised  other  ancient  modes  of 
writing  formed  of  separate  upright  characters,  as  fix  instance 
the  Greek  inscriptions  at  Alexandria  and  those  in  the  Pume 
language  on  the  luins  of  Carthage. 

It  is  well  known  that  Niebuhr  when  in  Arabia  (in  1762 
and  '3)  directed  his  attention  to  this  subject ;  but  unfortunatdy 
his  search  for  inscriptions  was  not  rewarded  with  success. 
He  indeed  heard  that  inscriptions  were  to  be  met  with  in 
several  places,  but  saw  none  except  on  the  following  occasion* 
<^  A  Hollander,"  says  he,  '<  who  had  turned  Mahommedaui 
showed  me  just  before  my  departure  from  Mokha  an  inscrip- 
tion in  an  entirely  unknown  alphabet,  which  he  had  copied  in 
a  village  (if  I  mistake  not)  in  the  district  Bel&d  An6s.  I  do 
not  doubt  therefore  but  that  in  the  hilly  region  of  Yemen,  and 
especially  between  Tass,  San^,  and  Teh^a,  inscriptions  in 
the  Hamyaritic  character  may  still  be  met  with.  But  smce, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  before-mentioned  Hollander  showed 
me  his  copy^  I  lay  very  ill  of  a  violent  fever,  I  had  more 
occasion  to  prepare  myself  for  death  than  to  be  collecting  old 
unknown  inscriptions ;  and  consequently  I  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity of  copying  those  which  he  showed  me."f  The  disap- 
pointment felt  and  expressed  by  scholars  on  his  return  to 
Europe  at  his  failure  in  this  lespect,  proved  a  lastbg  source 
of  chagrin  to  this  zealous  promoter  of  science  through  his 
mho\e  fixture  life. 

His  successor,  Seetzen,  was  somewhat  more  fortunate* 
'While  in  Yemen,  in  the  year  1810,  he  made  many  inquiries 
on  the  subject.  After  much  fruitless  search  he  directed  his 
steps  to  theruins  of  Daf^, about  twelve  miles  south  of  Yerimi 
a  place  in  which,  as  JNiebuhr  bad  heard,  inscriptions  were  to 
be  found  which  neither  Jews  nor  Mahommedans  were  able 
to  read.     Here  Seetzen  had  the  good  hap  to  discovjar  three 

*  Different  explanations  are  given  of  this  term,  but  the  above  is  probably  the 
eorrect  one.    See  Zeitschriit  filr  die  Kunde  dee  Morgenlandes,  vol.  1,  p.  339. 
t  BeschieibuDg  von  Axabieni  p.  94 
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indcriptions.  The  stone  on  which  one  of  them  was  cut  he 
bought  for  a  few  paras ;  the  second  he  copied ;  buC  the  third 
was  built  into  the  wall  of  a  house  at  such  a  height  that  be 
could  not  make  out  the  characters*  In  the  village  of  Mankat, 
four  miles  from  DafSur,  he  found  five  other  inscriptions,  all  of 
them  built  into  the  wall  of  the  mosk.  Two  of  them  he 
copied ;  the  remainder  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye. 
Four  of  these  inscriptions,  he  says,  were  cut  in  raised  charac* 
ters  on  white  marble,  ^'  and  were  executed  with  as  much  care 
ftnd  skill  as  is  to  be  found  even  among  Greek  and  Roman  in- 
scriptions." But  what  struck  hini  as  singular  was,  that  the 
largest  of  them  (which  he  did  not  copy)  appeared  to  depend 
finom  a  horizontal  line,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Deva- 
nagari  character.  Again,  speaking  of  the  one  he  bought  at 
Daiar,  and  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Mokha,  where  he 
carefully  copied  it  at  his  leisure,  he  says,  ^<  This  inscriptbn  is 
mxrik  in  (vertieft),  and  is  executed  with  the  same  skill  as  those 
in  bas-relief."  On  examination,  he  found  in  it  ^^many 
wedge-shaped  characters,"  so  that  it  struck  him  as  bearing  a 
relation  to  the  Persepolitan  writing.  Furthermcwe  be  ob- 
served m  it  ''some  hieroglyphics  representing  human  feeiJ' 
These  appeared  to  him  to  be  ''  clothed ;"  and  as  in  Yemen 
no  covering  is  worn  on  the  feet,  he  hence  concluded  that  the 
Himyaritip  writing  had  a  more  northern  origin.  But  it  turns 
out  that  these  appearances,  and  consequently  the  reasonings 
founded  upon  them,  arose  from  an  unfortunate  and  almost 
ludicrous  error.  It  is  now  evident,  from  the  knowledge  since 
obtained  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  Seetzen's  copy  of 
tins  inscription,  that  what  he  mistook  for  the  charaoteis  of  the 
inscription  were  in  reaHty  no  other  than  the  sunken  $pace$  he^ 
tween  the  letters !  What  led  him  into  this  error  was  doubdess 
the  fact  that  the  stone  was  cut  away  only  in  the  line  -of  the 
letters,  while  between  each  row  it  was  left  at  the  same  heighi 
with  the  characters  themselves.  These  Himyaritic  inscriptions, 
the  first  ever  discovered  in  modem  times>  were  given  to  the 
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world  shortly  after  his  return  ;*  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  singular  error  made  with  respect  to  this  monu- 
ment, together  with  the  veiy  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
others  had  been  copied,  rendered  all  attempts  to  decipher  them 
abortive  without  the  aid  of  further  materials.  For  a  series  of 
years  the  investigation  remamed  at  this  pomt.  In  the  mean- 
time a  variety  of  hypotheses  were  advocated,  most  of  which 
were  sufficiently  wide  of  the  mark.  Some  adopted  Seetzen's 
idea  of  the  Indian,  and  others  that  of  the  Persepolitan  origin  of 
the  Himyaritic  character ;  while  others,  relying  on  the  ac- 
counts furnished  by  Arab  writers,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
closely  resembled  the  Ediiopic  writing. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  when  these  doubts  were  to 
be  put  at  rest,  by  the  discoveries  of  the  active  and  enterpris- 
ing Lieut.  Wellsted,  in  the  years  1834  and  1835.  The  oc- 
casion of  these  discoveries  was  as  follows:  In  the  year  1830 
the  Britbh  East  India  Company  despatched  two  of  their  ves- 
sels, the  Benares  and  the  Palinurus,  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  Red  Sea,  preparatory  to  establishing  a  steam  communica- 
tion between  India  and  Europe.  Towards  the  <ilose  of  this 
arduous  service,  while  the  expedition  was  engaged  in  explor- 
ing the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  Lieut.  J.  R.  Wellsted,  of 
the  Palmurus,  made,  in  company  with  some  of  his  brother 
officers,  two  excursions  from  different  points  of  the  coast,  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  in  search  of  ancient  remains  ;  nor 
were  their  exertions  unrewarded.  They  found,  about  70  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Makalla,  in  lat.  13°  59'  20''  N.,  and  long. 
48°  24'  30"  E.  from  Greenwich,  a  steep  rocky  promontory, 
near  500  feet  high,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low 
sandy  isthmus,  and  is  called,  from  its  black  appearance,  Hisn 
Gharaby  or  Raven  Castle.  At  the  back  of  this  hill  lie  "  the 
rams  of  numevous  houses,  walls,  and  towers ;"  and  from  these 
a  path  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  leads 
to  the  ruins  of  a  city  on  the  summit,  which  are  discernible  far 
*  In  the  second  volnme  of  Uie  Fandgruben  dee  Orients. 
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out  at  sea.  As  they  ascended  the  rock|  at  about  one  third 
of  its  height  from  the  top,  the  party  were  repaid  for  their  toil 
by  discovering  some  inscriptions.  They  consisted  of  one  of 
ten  lines  (the  longest  which  has  yet  been  made  known),  and 
another  of  two,  cut  mto  the  smooth  face  of  the  cliff.  Another, 
consisting  of  a  few  words,  was  found  ''on. a  small  detached 
rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill."  ''  The  characters  are  2^ 
bches  in  length,  and  executed  with  much  care  and  regularity. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  omission  or  error,  three  separate 
copies  were  taken  by  different  mdividuals."*  These  disco- 
v^es  were  made  in  May,  1834,  and  were  published  the  same 
year  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  following  year,  while  piursu- 
ing  their  survey  some  distance  to  the  westward  of  HLsn  Gho- 
rdb,  viz.  at  the  cape  called  Ris  el-Asf da,  in  lat.  IS^  5V  N.,  and 
long*  48^  15^  20^^  E.,  intelligence  was  brought  them  by  the 
Bedwms, ''  that  extensive  ruins,  which  they  described  as  hav- 
ing been  erected  by  infidels,  and  of  great  antiquity,  were  to  be 
found  at  some  distance  from  the  coast."  Lieut.  Wellsted  start- 
ed with  midshipman  since  Lieut.  Cruttenden,  belonging  to  the 
same  ship,  and  on  the  first  of  May  arrived  at  the  ruins,  which 
are  about  65  miles  firom  where  they  landed  in  a  N.  N.  W. 
direction.  ''The  hill  upon  which  the  ruins  are  situated 
stands  out  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  divides  a  stream, 
which  passes  during  floods  on  each  side  of  it.  It  b  nearly 
800  yards  in  length,  and  about  350  yards  at  its  extreme 
breadth.  The  direction  of  its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to 
west.  Crossbg  diagonally  there  is  a  narrow  valley,  dividmg 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  which  swell  into  an  oval 
form.  About  a  third  of  the  height  from  its  base,  a  massive 
wall,  averaging  m  those  places  where  it  remains  entire,  from 
30  to  40  feet  in  height,  is  carried  completely  round  the  emi- 
nence, and  flanked  by  square  towers  erected  at  equal  distances. 
There  are  but  two  entrances,  situated  north  and  south  from 
•  That  IB,  Mr.  Wellsted,  Mr.  Crattenden,  lad  Dr.  Hnlton. 
S8 
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each  other,  at  the  tennmation  of  the  valley.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  Nakab  el-Hajar."  Within  onei^of  these  entrances 
an  inscription  was  found.  It  is  ^'  executed  with  extreme  care 
in  two  horissontal  lines  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  stones  of  the 
building,  the  letters  being  8*  inches  long."  The  account  of 
this  discovery  first  jappeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  Vol.  VII.  (1837.)t 

The  finding  of  the^e  inscriptions  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  investigation.  Here  at  last  documents  were 
brought  to  light  of  sufficient  length  and  copied  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  settle  at  once  several  interesting  questions  c<ni* 
nected  with  Himyaritic  inscriptions,  and  to  render  their  future 
complete  elucidation,  with  the  aid  of  such  additional  discove- 
ries of  a  like  character  as  they  gave  reason  to  hope  for,  little 
less  than  certain.  Copies  of  them  were  sent  to  Gesenius  in 
Halle,  and  came  to  hand  in  the  year  1837.  That  distinguished 
paleographer  at  once  and  without  any  further  help  than  what 
the  inscriptions  themselves  sSotded  him,  succeeded  in  detennin- 
mg  a  portion  of  the  alphabet  and  also  in  reading  several  words 
in  the  large  inscription,  and  among  them  in  the  nmth  line  the 
phrase  D*nisn  *^^»  King  of  the  Himyarites.X  These  inscrip- 
tions were  communicated  by  Gesenius  to  his  fiiend  and  col- 
league Prof.  E.  Rodiger,  who  immediately  entered  upon  a 
laborious  examination  of  the  subject.  The  first  fiuit  of  these 
studies  was  an  article  published  the  same  year  (1837)  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes,  entitled  a  '^Notiz  iiber  die  Himjaritische  Schrift ;"  in 
which  he  made  known  two  Musnad  alphabets  taken  firom  MSS. 
m  the  Berlin  library,  and  established  their  coirectness  in  the 
mam,  partly  on  paleographic  grounds  and  partly  bom  a  com- 

*  Probably  an  error  of  tnu)9cripti<m  or  of  the  preas  for  3.  CretteRden-giYeB 
tfaem  at  2}  in.  long. 

t  Both  this  and  the  preceding  paper  are  reprinted  in  Travels  in  Arabia  by 
lieat.  J.  R.  Wellsted,  2  vote.  London,  1838. 

X  See  Loud.  GeographicalJoamal,  Vol.  Vn. 
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parisoD  of  them  with  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions.*  He 
showed  that  the  words  of  these  inscriptions  were  separated 
fiom  each  other  by  perpendicular  strokes ;  he  proved  the 
enoneousness  of  the  opinion,  which,  resting  on  the  authority 
of  De  Sacy,  had  become  general,  that  the  Himyaritic  like  the 
Ethiopic  read  from  left  to  right ;  and  he  established  the  fact 
that  the  Wellsted  inscriptions  were  identical  with  the  Him- 
yaritic  wridng  often  mentioned  by  Arabian  authors.  Starting 
from  these  well  ascertained  principles,  he  next  undertook  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions ;  and  he  succeeded  in  making  out  a 
number  of  single  words  and  even  of  short  phrases,  especially 
in  the  larger  one.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1838) 
several  publications  appeared  which  furnished  additional  docu- 
ments  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned. 

The  praiseworthy  zeal  for  science  beyond  the  limits  of  mere 
professional  duties  which  led  to  the  interesting  discoveries  of 
the  late  Lieut.  Wellsted,  was  shared  in  by  other  members  of  the 
expedition  to  which  he  was  attached.  A  series  of  inscriptions, 
twenty-two  in  number,  were  made  known  Jby  Dr.  J.  Hulton, 
the  surgeon  of  the  Palinurus.  They  were  discovered  m  two 
places,  not  far  from  each  other,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia, 
to  the  east  of  Makalla.  Dr.  Hulton  reached  these  places  in 
two  excursions  which  he  made  from  on  board  his  vessel,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  J.  Smith  and  Lieut.  J.  P.  Sanders.  Part  of  the 
inscriptions  they  found  in  a  spacious  cave  half-way  up  a  hill  to 
which  they  give  the  name  Jebel  'Aledma,  near  the  ruined 
town  of  Hisn  el-Meimeli,  in  about  15^  N.  lat.  and  50©  15'E. 
of  Greenwich.  On  the  sides  of  this  cave,  wherever  a  smooth 
place  offered  itself,  traces  of  inscriptions  were  to  be  seen ; 
these  were  not  cut  or  scratched  in,  but  were  drawn,  most  of 
them  in  red  and  some  in  black  paint.     Some  other  inscriptions, 

*  In  the  following  number  of  the  same  periodical,  poblished  in  the  same 
year,  Prof  Ewald  inserted  with  remarlv  a  short  eztnct  from  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Mosemn,  containing  a  copy  of  an  inscription  of  only  seven  characters, 
which  he  aasomed  to  be  Himyaritic  Bat  this,  tm  Geaeniae  hae  shown,  is,  to 
aay  the  least,  very  doabtfol. 
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also  drawn  in  red  paint,  were  found  by  them  in  a  second  ex- 
cursion, in  a  cave  about  half  a  degree  of  longitude  further  to 
the  east,  after  crossbg  the  Wadi  Sheikh^wi.  This  cave  was  in 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
While  the  Palinurus  was  employed  at  Mokha  in  making  a 
plan  of  the  roadstead,  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Cruttenden  in  company 
with  Dr.  Hulton  made  a  journey  to  San'a,  where  they  dis- 
covered four  other  inscriptions.  ^'  These  inscriptions,"  says 
Mr.  Cruttenden,  '^  were  found  in  the  neighbOThood  of  the 
most  ancient  part  of  San'd,  near  the  foot  of  Dar  et-Taw^h6, 
or  the  Abode  of  the  Eunuchs.  It  is  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town,  and  in  former  days  was  the  part  appropriated  to  the 
Jews.  The  letters  are  about  2i  inches  long ;  three  of  the 
inscriptions  are  in  relief,  and  the  fourth  is  cut  into  the  marble." 
"  The  longest  mscription,"  he  says,  ^'  was  on  a  slab  of  white 
marble,  and,  when  we  saw  it,  served  to  cover  a  hole  in  the 
roof  of  a  mosque.  A  bribe  of  a  dollar  had  a  magical  effect 
on  the  scruples  of  a  servant,  and  the  stone  was  brought  to  our 
lodgings  that  night  to  be  copied,  and  carefully  replaced  be- 
fore daylight.  The  Jewish  workers  in  gold  assured  us  that 
fi'equently  square  gold  coins  were  brought  to  San' a  by  the  shep- 
herds of  Miieh  for  sale  ;  and  a  Banian  merchant  corroborated 
this  account,  adding  also  that  jewels,  particularly  pearls,  are 
found  there,  usually  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  people  closely 
search  the  water-courses,  and  generally  find  something  to 
repay  them  for  their  trouble.  In  the  Imam's  garden  I  one  day 
found  a  marble  head,  and  on  inquiry  learned  that  this  also 
came  firom  M&reb.  To  my  great  mortification,  I  was  told 
that  the  figure  arrived  at  San'a  perfect,  but  was  immediately 
broken  by  order  of  the  Imam,  as  a  relic  of  ancient  idolatry, 
and  I  was  unable  to  find  the  other  parts  of  the  statue ;  the 
bead  however  I  secured,  after  some  demur  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener,  and  brought  it  to  England."*    They  were  informed 

>  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  See.  of  London,  Vol.  VHI. 
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moreover  by  several  of  the  prbcipal  merchants  of  San'a  that 
these  stones  had  all  been  brought  from  M ^breb,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Sabeans,  the  region  around  which  is  still 
called  by  the  natives  Ard  ei-Sabd  (LwwJt  \j&S)y  the  Land 
of  Sab^.  They  were  told  that,  although  M^eb  lies  two  long 
days  journey  distant  (to  the  N.  E.)  from  San'a,  it  was  less 
expensive  to  bring  these  ready-cut  stones  from  Mdreb,  where 
they  were  found  in  abundance,  thaii  to  prepare  them  in  San'a. 
Hearing  so  much  about  Mdreb,  they  determined  to  go  there, 
and  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  But  the  Imam  of 
San'a,  becoming  suspicious  of  their  proceedings,  refused  his 
consent.  Disappointment  and  anxiety  so  affected  Dr.  Hul- 
ton's  health,  that  the  party  were  obliged  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  further  investigations,  and  to  return  to  the  vessel 
as  soon  as  possible.^  Shortly  after  reaching  Mokha,  Dr.  Hul- 
toa  died. 

The  l^t  mentioned  inscriptions  were  made  known  to 
Europe  in  the  year  1838 :  those  of  Dr.  Hulton  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  No. 
IX. ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Cruttenden,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geogr.  Society,  Vol.  VIII.  These  discoveries,  together 
with  M.  Fresnel's  papers  on  the  Ehkilij  or  modem  Himr 
yaritic,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  (and  of  which 
more  in  the  sequel),  gave  a  new  interest  and  impulse  to  the 
investigations  in  which  Profs.  Gesenius  and  Rodiger  had 
engaged.  In  the  year  1841,  Gesenius  communicated  to  the 
AUgeraeine  Literatur-Zeitung  for  July,  an  article,  "  Ueber 
die ,  Himjaritische  Sprache  und  Schrift,"  in  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  the  results  of  M.  Fresnel's  mvestigations  into  the 
Ebkill,  as  well  as  of  his  own  labors  in  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  themselves.  Shortly  after,  namely  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  Prof.  Rodiger  published  his  "  Versuch  iiber 
die  Himjaritischen  Schriftmbnumente,"  a  small  volume  of 
52  pages.  He  prefixed  to  it  an  introduction  of  18  pages, 
addressed  to  Gesenius,  in  which  he  successfully  refuted  a  num- 
ber of  the  positions  which  that  emment  scholar  had  taken  up. 
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The  year  following  (1842),  he  publbbed  a  German  transla*- 
tbn  of  Wellsted- s  Travels,  enriched  with  a  great  number  of 
learned  notes,  and  containing  at  the  end  an  Excnrsus  of  60 
pages,  on  the  Hirayaritic  inscriptions.  Here,  besides  giving  a 
resum6  of  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  the  <<  Vei^ 
such,"  he  carries  the  investigation  still  fiirther,  modifying 
some  of  his  former  positions,  confirming  others,  and  undertak- 
ing the  interpretation  of  many  passages  in  the  large  ten-line 
inscription,  which  he  had  formerly  not  ventured  upon. 

Lastly,  m  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
No.  130,  appeared  a  letter*  from  Capt.  S.  B.  Haines,  dated 
29th  Sept.,  1842,  containing  an  account  of  an  inscription  dug 
up  b  'Aden,  by  the  work-people  employed  in  excavating  a 
new  road,  iirom  a  depth  of  20  feet  beneath  the  present  sur* 
face.  The  stone  on  which  it  is  engrave;^  is  described  as  '^a 
circular  slab  of  pure  and  very  compact  white  marble,  with  a 
rttsed  rim  round  it,  and  apparently  forming  part  of  an  altar.'' 
**  The  inscription,"  Capt.  H.  continues,  "  is  not  so  well  exe- 
cuted as  many  others  that  I  have  seen ;  but  it  is  perfecdy 
clear,  without  flaw  or  injury."  It  consists  of  but  a  single 
line.  A  copy  of  this  inscription  and  an  article  relating  to  it 
were  published  by  Prof.  Ewald,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  Part  I.,  for  1843.  To  this  was 
added  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  Gildemeister,  of  Bonn,  respecting 
several  Musnad  alphabets,  taken  from  Arabic  MSS.,  together 
with  facsimiles  of  them. f 

Such  are  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made,  and  the 
mginal  publications  wherein  they  are  described  and  discussed. 
Let  us  now  see  what  mformation  has  been  gained  firom  them 
and  from  the  other  scanty  sources  that  present  themselves  re- 
specting the  writing  and  language  of  the  ancient  Himyarites. 
And  first  of  the  alphabet. 

•  Copied  in  Foister's  Geography  of  Arabia,  Vol.  3.  pp.395, 396. 

t  Afier  writing  the  above,  I  reoeiYcd  from  Germany  a  copy  which  I  had  or> 
dered  of  Rodiger's  edition  ofWelleted.  In  the  Excursus  is  contained  an  ac- 
coont  similar  to  that  here  given.    I  have  inserted  a  few  additions  from  it. 
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them  is  the  Himyaritic,     They  are,  1.  the  writing  of  Adam's      ^ 
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time ;  2.  that  of  David's  time ;  3.  the  Hebrew ;  4.  the 
Himyaritic  ;  5.  that  of  the  wise  Hermes  ;  6.  the  Pehlvi ;  7. 
the  Roman ;  8.  the  Greek  writiog.  The  same  remarks  ac- 
company the  Himyaritic  as  in  the  preceding  case :  viz.  that 
there  are  other  forms  of  this  alphabet,  but  that  the  one  given  is 
the  most  correct ;  and  that  the  words  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  mark  resembling  the  Arabic  Elif.  After  showing 
that,  these  Himyaritic  alphabets  are  genuine  and  correct, 
at  least  in  the  mam,  which  he  did  by  comparing  them  with 
the  other  Shemitish  alphabets,  especially  the  Ethiopic,  Dr. 
Rodiger  concluded  with  the  discussion  of  a  few  pobts 
which  had  hitherto  been  m  dispute.  He  gave  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Himyaritic  read  frtm  right  to  hfiy  like  the 
northern  Arabic ;  he  showed  that  its  letters  were  not  connect* 
ed  with  each  other ;  and  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  terra 
Mtunad. 

In  the  year  1843,  as  mentioned  above,  was  published  Dr. 
Gildemeister's  paper  respectmg  several  additional  Musnad 
alphabets.  Among  them  was  a  Himyaritic  alphabet  (ia^ 
yA4^,  from  the  last  leaf  of  a  Leyden  MS.  (No.  1250), 
which  in  some  respects  comes  nearer  to  the  character  of  the 
inscriptions  than  either  of  the  others.  Another  alphabet 
given  by  Dr.  Gildemeister  is  one  the  publication  .of  which 
had  long  been  regarded  as  a  desideratum.  It  is  that  of  the 
Kit&b  al-Fihrist,  mentioned  by  De  Sacy.  In  the  text  accom- 
panying this  alphabet,  the  transcriber  states  that  he  copied  it 
out  of  a  book  from  the  library  of  the  Caliph  Al-Mamun.  Al- 
though most  of  the  characters  are  very  much  distorted,  it  is 
evidently  genuine. 

n.  The  Ethiopic  Alphabet.  Here  we  have  another  means 
of  ascertainmg  or  rather  verifying  the  values  of  the  Himyaritic 
letters.  The  idea  of  a  connexion  between  the  two  is  sug- 
gested in  the  first  place  by  the  striking  resemblance  which  the 
Ethiopic  letters  bear  to  the  Himyaritic;  and  this  idea  is 
confirmed  by  the  geographical  position  of  Abyssinia,  and  still 
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more  by  the  connexion  which  we  know  to  have  existed  between 
the  Abyssinians  and  Himjarites  in  ancient  times. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Ethiopic  character  is  to  be  met  with  in  mscriptions,  of  which 
several  have  been  discovered  and  published.  Those  which 
fiom  their  form  are  evidently  the  oldest,  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Henry  Salt,  m  1810,  among  the  rums  of  an  old  monas- 
tery called  Abba  Asfe,  near  the  village  of  Yeeha,  situated, 
according  to  his  map,  about  20  miles  from  Axum,  the  ancient 
•  capital  of  Tigrfi.  "  The  chief  part  of  the  remains,"  says  he, 
^'  consists  of  an  ancient  stone  building,  of  an  oblong  square 
shape,  about  60  feet  long,  and  45  wide,  standing  on  the  cen- 
tre of  an  eminence,  partly  surrounded  by  trees,  and  command- 
ing a  beautiful  prospect,  m  which  the  river  Mareb  makes  a 
conspicuous  object,  winding  its  circuitous  course  through  the 
valley."  Among  the  fragments  of  a  frieze  that  seemed  to 
have  formerly  surrounded  the  building,  and  which  he  found  on 
some  adjoining  heaps  of  stone,  were  three  pieces  containing 
some  characters  "  very  boldly  carved,"  and  which  "  appeared 
to  be  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  they  were  executed, 
two  of  them  being  cut  into  the  stone,  and  the  other  raised 
above  the  surface."*  He  also  gives  copies  of  some  other 
fragments  previously  found  by  him  in  Axum  itself,  but  which 
are  clearly  of  a  later  date.  In  the  year  1830,  three  lime- 
stone slabs,  each  4}  ft.  2  m.  long,  2^  ft.  wide,  and  5  in.  thick, 
were  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Axum ; 
and  on  them  were  engraven  very  long  inscriptions  in  old 
Ethiopic  letters,  in  different  states  of  preservation.  These 
were  examined  and  copied  by  Dr.  RuppeU,  in  1833 ;  and 
the  two  most  legible  ones  are  published  by  him  m  the  Atlas 
to  his  last  Travels  ui  Abyssmia.t  He  expresses  his  satisfac- 
!tion  at  the  fact  that  a  priest  living  in  Axum  took  sufficient 
interest  in  these  relics  of  antiquity  to  have  them  conveyed  to 

•  Voyage  to  Abyssinia.    London,  1814.    pp.  431, 433. 
t  Reiie  in  Abyasinien.    Frenkfnrt  am  Main,  1838. 
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the  court-yard  of  his  house,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  thej  wiH 
at  least  be  secure  from  wanton  injury.  Dr.  R.  concludes  that 
the  two  of  which  he  has  furnished  copieS|  were  engraved  early 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Him- 
jraritic  alphabet,  its  relations  to  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  testi- 
mony on  which  our  knowledge  of  it  rests,  I  have  here  airanged 
in  a  tabular  form  and  in  parallel  columns  the  most  important 
of  the  materials  already  obtabed.  On  the  left  are  three  of 
the  Musnad  alphabets,  with  the  values  of  the  letters  in  Arabic' 
characters  as  given  in  the  MSS.  and  their  English  equivalents ; 
on  the  right  are  arranged  m  a  corresponding  order  two  ancient 
Ethiopic  alphabets  derived  fixxn  inscriptions,  together  with 
the  modem  printed  forms  of  the  letters  and  their  equivalents 
in  Hebrew ;  and  in  the  centre  are  drawn  up  the  alphabets 
of  several  Himyaritic  inscriptions  according  to  their  supposed 
values,  in  the  order  of  the  places  where  found,  proceeding 
from  east  to  west.     (See  the  annexed  plate.) 

On  each  division  of  this  table  it  will  be  proper  to  offer  a 
few  remarks. 

I.  Himyaritic  AlphdbeU  fnm  MSS.  In  the  Berlin 
manuscripts  the  alphabets  are  arranged  in  the  ord»  of  the 
Arabic,  while  in  that  of  Leyden  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  is 
observed  as  far  as  it  goes,  after  which  are  added  the  pointed 
letters,  v^,^,39^>ib9^*  The  former  order,  as  most 
convenient  m  the  present  instance,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
retain.  On  comparing  these  MS.  alphabets  with  the  Ethi* 
opic,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  characters  for  f ,  o ,  and  c*» ,  so 
closely  resemble  the  Ethiopic  letters  which  correspond  to 
them,  that  their  affinity  cannot  be  robtaken.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  ^ .  The  _  presents  in  the  later  Ethiopic 
the  same  form  inverted,  probably  in  order  to  agree  in  general 
appearance  with  many  other  letters  of  that  alphabet,  as  A ,  fl , 
A,  m,  &c.  From  the  letter  4  (S)  is  formed  by  a  slight 
addition  the  corresponding  soft  H  or  H  (6).    The  Arabic  6  > 
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whose  proper  sound  is  dk  (Eng.  th  in  ihe)y  is  pronounced  like 
z  by  the  natires  of  Maskat,  as  well  as  by  the  Persians  and ' 
Turks.  In  Ethiopia,  one  of  whose  characteristic  features  is 
the  confounding  of  the  sounds  of  similar  consonants,*  the  same 
mode  of  pronunciation  has  caused  the  proper  Zain  to  be 
rejected  from  the  alphabet  altogether,  so  that  its  place  is  now. 
supplied  by  H.  The  letters  ^9  Jw,  and  ^,  as  repr^ 
sented  in  the  third  MS.  alphabet,  agree  exactly  with  the 
corresponding  Ethiopic  letters,  except  that  the  position  of  the 
Ethiopic  Jt,  is  horizontal  instead  of  perpendicular.f  In  the 
manuscript  the  first  alphabet  is  written  in  lines  running  from 
right  to  left,  the  Himyaritic  characters  bemg  placed  under  the 
Arabic  letters  to  which  they  respectively  correspond.  The 
following  is  a  fac-^imile  of  this  alphabet  from  im  to  ^ : 


n  fi^ri 


Here  the  copyist  it  appears  placed  by  mistake  under  jS,  (the 
diacritical  points  are  omitted  in  the  MS.)  the  character  ^ , 
thus  passmg  over  the  proper  3 .  It  would  seem  that  on  per- 
ceivmg  his  error,  being  unwilling  to  deface  the  page  by  an 
erasure,  he  simply  inserted  the  letter  3  in  its  proper  place 
between  ^  and  A ,  and  let  the  erroneous  A  remain  and 
repeated  it  in  its  place  under  ^ .  This  mbtake  (which  has 
caused  both  Gesenius  and  Rodiger  to  attribute  to  A  the  value 
of  (^  )  is  evident  enough,  now  that  the  testimony  of  the  second 
alphabet  is  corroborated  by  that  of  the  Leyden  and  Paris 
MSS. ;  so  that  the  genuine  Himyaritic  forms  of  the  three  letters 
i>M ,  ji ,  and  ^ ,  are  clearly  those  given  in  the  third  or  Leyden 

*  Ludolf,  Gram.  JEtinop,  lib.  i.  cap.  it.  3. 

t  This,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  ancient  Greek  Sigma, 
which,  on  account  of  its  name  as  well  as  of  itsnpright  position,  Gesenius  consi- 
ders to  be  derived  not  from  the  PbcBnician  V  (/4/),  hot  from  the  0  C^). 
Monn.  Phcsn.  p.  66. 
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alphabet,  at  least  as  far  as  the  manuscripts  can  decide.*  This 
fiilly  corroborates  the  conclusions  which  had  already  been 
arrived  at,  iix)ni  a  mere  inspection  of  the  letters  themselves, 
as  to  the  true  original  values  of  the  Ethiopic  A  and  HI  .f 
The  close  resemblance  which  the  Himyaritic  ^  and  4^  have 
to  the  Ethiopic  will  be  perceived  at  once.  The  radical  con- 
nexion which  the  J  of  one  alphabet  has  with  that  of  the  other 
is  likewise  clear.  The  *  is  also  plainly  the  same  in  both, 
although  differing  in  position  in  the  later  Ethiopic,  as  in  the  case 
of  jS, .  The  ^  and  ^  are  also  clearly  identical.  Thus  we  see 
that  although  these  Musnad  alphabets  contain  some  minor 
discrepancies,  which  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  at  first 
with  distrust,  a  careful  c6mparison  of  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Ethiopic  alphabet  confirms  beyond  a  doubt  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  forms  and  values  which  the  manuscripts 
zssigji  to  the  Himyaritic  letters.  The  discrepancies  alluded 
to,  and  which  have  arisen  simply  tcom  unskilfiil  copying,  ren- 
der each  new  alphabet  that  is  brought  to  light  a  desirable 
acquisition  as  a  corrective  to  the  rest ;  and  hence  a  welcome 
service  was  performed  by  Dr.  Gildemeister  in  publishing  the 
third  alphabet  fix>m  the  Leyden  MS.,  which,  as  he  observes, 
gives  for  the  letters  vij  >  ^  j  ji»  ?  *  >  and  ^ ,  forms  which 
correspond  more  closely  with  the  inscriptions,  and  which  con- 
sequently are  more  correct,  than  those  in  either  of  the  other 
two.  So  too  the  alphabet  from  the  Kit&b  al-Fihrist,  although . 
grievously  mutilated  in  transcribing,  especially  the  latter  part, 
fVimishes  us  with  two  letters  which  approach  nearer  to  the 
characters  of  the  inscriptions  than  those  supplied  by  either  of 
the  other  alphabets  ;  these  are  Y  \  and  Q  ^ .  On  the 
whole,  the  first  and  third  alphabets  are  the  most  correct. 

•  In  the  Excursus  this  is  so  fiir  corrected,  that  Prof.  Rodiger  there  gires  to 
3  the^alneof  ^  (instead  of  ^  as  before),  although  he  still  attributes  to  ^  and 
/^  that  of  ^  or  q. 

t  Kopp,  Bilderu.  Schriften.  §327.    Hupfeld,  Exercitationes  ^thiopic«» 
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n.    Himyaritic  Alphabets  from  iucriptions, — ^It  is  a 
well  recognised  prinpiple  among  paleographers,  that  a  correct 
alphabet  can  be   derived  from  inscriptions  only  when  such 
inscriptions  can  be  read  and  clearly  understood.     To  accom- 
plish this  in  the  present  case  is  a  task  of  excessive  difficulty, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  these  few  and  for  the  most  part 
imperfect  inscriptions  contain  the  only  Himyaritic  compositions 
that  we  possess ;  and  that  consequently  a  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  idiom  and  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Shemitish  family  has  first  to  be 
obtained  from  the  inscriptions  themselves.     The   alphabets 
given  in  Plate  V.  are  drawn  from  those  inscriptions  which 
have^  been  interpreted  with  the  most  success.     That  these 
interpretations  and  the  values  they  assign  to  the  letters  are  quite 
accurate  throughout,  it  would  in  this  stage  of  the  investigation 
be  too  much  to  assume.    Still,  amid  much  that  is  doubtful, 
some  facts  have  been  establbhed  with  certainty ;  and  it  now 
behoves  us  to  use  the  knowledge  we  already  possess  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  more.     Nearly  all  the  progress  that  has 
been  made   in  deciphering  these  obscure  monuments  of  a 
remote  age  is  owing  to  the  erudition  and  iron  diligence  of  Prof. 
Rodiger,  who  has  so  well  carried  out  what  Gesenius  begun. 
In  my  observations  on  each  of  these  alphabets  in  turn,  I  shall 
take  occasion  to  cite  his  reading  and  interpretation  of  the 
inscription  on  which  it  is  wholly  or  chiefly  based  ;  and  this  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  reader  the  con- 
tents of  these  inscriptions  as  far  as  they  have  been  made  put, 
and  of  showmg  in  general  the  foundation  on  which  the  values 
assigned  to  the  different  letters  rest.     This  is  all  that  can  be 
required  in  an  article  like  the  present.     Those  who  wish  to 
examine  the  matter  critically  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  inves- 
tigation fiirther  will  of  course  procure  the  original  publications, 
in  which  the  reasons  for  each  rendering  are  given,  and  all  of 
which  I  have  been  careful  to  enumerate  for  this  very  purpose. 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  elucidations  of  the  words 
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have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  northern  Arabic  (together 
with  the  Hebrew),  sometimes  from  the  Ethiopic  or  Geez,  and 
occasionally  from  the  Amharic. 

The  first  of  these  alphabets  (D)  is  taken  from  the  large 
ten-line  inscription  discovered  by  Lieut.  Wellsted  at  Hisn 
Ghorib  (PL  VI.  Fig.  1.),  and  which,  from  its  length  and  appa- 
rent completeness,  is  by  far  the  most  important  that  has  yet 
been  published.  Prof.  Rodiger  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
labor  on  this  inscription,  which  he  has  deciphered  throughout, 
although  not  with  equal  certainty  in  every  part.  His  reading 
and  translation  as  amended  by  himself*  are  as  follows  : 

•job^!^  DTHi  'jpnm  ibntio  ra^b  won*^ni  lobD  nnb«  dht  2 

no^^i  p  "^bi  nb  b*^i .  y^MTi  nnpn  wr\yn^  5|n*^i  uw^  3 

Dnbtt  -^sai  -^b  ^1D^  ibapi  ynn .  tr^pn  pi»o  ^nbi  nmbn  4 

•pt»i  inann  nmi  innp^ii  ipboi  inbNi .  rem  iwniWKi  5 

-yi  paw  p  intDD  posa  p'^o  aimai .  nit«i  tikdi  ibDKoi )  e 

innbpstJi  innbbotti  inpbhi  innK»  wnifia  rrms  p  7 

-pnt  ^»nni^  i^oi^i  nwin  f  n^  p  i«t5iD  inn  i^^ionoa  8 

tanpnn  tani^ia  hoi  -^wnMbn  inbH-i  inh^i         lo 

1.  Samika'  Ashwa'  with-hisHsona  executed  thia-all.     May-it-be-com- 

pleted  aDd-made-a-memorial,  this  whereby  peace  is-established ! 

2.  May-  the-Deity  -have-mercy-upon  all-of-us,  and-  (upon  those)  -tbat- 

agree  in-their^worship,  our-chiefs,  and-our-companioDs,and-tbe- 
whole-hoBt-of  our-tribe ; 

3.  and-gladden-them,  and-restore  among-kinBmen  obedience  and-our- 

concord  I  Woe  to-him-who  turned-back  from-us  aad-reviled, 
4^  and-to-him-who-oppre8eed  and-to-him-who-accused-us  o^infidelity 
and-witchcrafl !  And-we-armed  and-he-opposed-us;  and-evil- for- 
me and-myHions  -was  the-etrife  ' 
5.  and-their-diasenrionand-provocation.  And-he-pressed-upon-us  and- 

*  J.  R.  WellBted'8  Reiaen  in  Ambien.  Deutsche  BeBtbeitong  heraiugeg.  von 
Dr.  E,  Rodiger.  vol.  2d.  p.  388-400. 


Plate  VI 

Fig  .  I  .        Inscription    al   HUn  Ghorab-  • 
On  a    Srrwoth  piece  of  Hork     forniincf  one  side  of  /Ju'  /crrrv^e 

•XTY1Mi^lH«lIH{Ai»ll]l^inKHYiai-^I'iM-I-5XH!DA 
'i-lM31H¥"R5}a-T'ilXa»iaM1-HAX!M"IVlfilXYlAiaVH 
IHAM*inn-IHnH«?t3lH"lXYJ— inHiftH-KU-lBJSI- 
•i1ffln-l'iBAHaYli-XX}IH"lW'l^"l%Y1V-lX«?V4-BYfl-Sft- 

oYxl5ifl~l-YX'nAfl"I"Y5'!Y-I~¥XK'i11"'iTl-IAIXl°°ai%^ 
3^XHSHYAl-lA?i"IX2HYIBiM^Hl"hM9Al-VMW.iAXAf^ 

lHYi^••lSJDYWrY^-}^••IatlBYIrt^DI-^iYfiIBilDYIHi^MT^x 

flXl^V  IDXAiaiiyWlH!  (MKnXTVNI-YV^  - 

Kig".^  .  -   Poj'l    of  HadrcuncuUf  from-  Hai/ifs's   Survey 


K,H«ua. 


\    *^<y.4>«"'^      *^         BAB 

-g« '».<•/  ^« ^  

or   »    VW.  CNSICJTT  .'"'A../       -.nr**"* 
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reviled-138.    Then-drovd-him-into-straits  the-storms,  and-our-cam- 
ela,  and-our-Bteeds, 

6.  and-our-infanfry;  and-he-waS'Iefl-aloDe  and-turned-back.    The-at- 

tack-of  oor-elanderer  in-a-coDnected-oarration  they-have-inacribed 
(on)  this  mouDtaia,  which-we- 

7.  obtained-in-fee  as-waste-laad :   (to  wit)  bow-we-repaid-bim  hia- 

crime,  and-his-falsehood,  and-his-deceit,  and-bis-calumny ; 

8.  bow-they-agreed-togeiher  tberein;  how-they-occupied  this  land-of 

Habasbat;  and  (how)  our-people  grieved-over  our-dis- 

9.  pereiooin-the-land-ofthe-HiKnyarites;  how-the-kiog-ofthe-Himyar- 

ites  aod-bi»-prince8  fell-upoa  our-troopt ;  aad-aleo-the-date^of  the* 
same. 

10.  Tbe-time-thereof  from-our-settlemeDt  was  id  the  six  hundred  and 

fourth  year. 

In  order  to  facOitate  the  comparison  of  ithe  translation 
with  the  origmal,  I  have  divided  and  numbered  it  according 
to  the  lines  of  the  inscription,  and  have  connected  by  means 
of  hyphens  those  words  of  the  translation  which  correspond  to 
a  sbgle  word  in  the  text.  The  two  first  Imes  are  made  out 
with  tolerable  certainty.  The  middle  part  of  the  inscription, 
as  Prof.  Rodiger  himself  acknowledges,  is  more  or  less  ob- 
scure and  doubtful.  From  the  middle  of  the  sixth  Ime  it 
again  becomes  clearer ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  two  last  Imes 
may  be  considered  as  settled.  On  comparing  the  reading  t>f 
Prof.  R.,  here  given  in  Hebrew  characters,  with  the  in- 
scription itself  (PI.  VI.  Fig.  1.),  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
some  slight  discrepancies  between  them.  Some  of  these 
various  readings  are  derived  from  a  much  larger  MS.  copy  of 
the  inscription,  which  was  forwarded  to  Gesenius  by  the 
London  Geographical  Society,  and  by  bim  communicated  to 
Rodiger.  The  others  are  derived  from  conjecture,  which  it 
was  almost  absolutely  necessar7  to  employ,  as  in  manj 
places  the  readmg  is  extremely  doubtfiil ;  either  because,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  ancient  alphabets  (witness  the  PhcS'- 
nician),  the  forms  of  some  letters  resemble  those  of  others  so 
closely  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  them  apart  even  in  the 
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autographs  themselves;  or  else  because,  as  is  exceedingly 
probable,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  certain  letters  have 
escaped  Vhe  observation  of  the  copyists,  who  have  thus 
confounded  several  similar  ones  under  the  same  form :  as  for 
instance  A  and  \  n  and  n.  Hence  it  will  be  next  U>  impossible 
to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  inscription 
until  a  more  accurate  copy  is  obtained. 

•The  following  passages  are  among  those  which  are  the 
least  subject  to  doubt.  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  second  line 
we  have  the  phrase  ♦•jbte  nhi«  onn"*  i.  e.  \jjfijb'>t\  ^jj 
the  Deity  have  mercy  on  w  all;  in  the  latterhalf  of  the  fourth 
line,  sanbo  -^ani  -^b  n«5t  ibapi  innai  i.  e.  1a.  LaIoU  U(>I^* 

lU^JUl  ^^  vl  ^^  ^^  armed,  and  he  apposed  uty  and  evil 
(destructive)  for  me  and  my  sons  was  the  battle.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  8th  line  we  have  the  expression  nvSan  ynK  ^A 
j^jL^t  the  land  ofHabashat;  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  line 
tnnip»t  oi'^nn  ^ba  the  king  of  the  Himyarites  and  his  princes ; 
and  in  the  last  line  the  numbers  of  the  date  DnKa  ntoi  "^sn-tti 
six  hundred  and  fourth.  Supposing  these  readings  to  be 
correct,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  are,  the 
values  of  the  followmg  letters  are  determined,  viz. 

Kan  nanniibttJ  fg  9  p  aiajni-^ 
Those  then  which  remain  to  be  identified  are : 

n  f    3    tt    Q    9    B 


*  This  last  word  is  not  quite  so  certain,  owing  to, the  presence  of  the  small 
circle,  which  R5diger  considers  sometimes  as  a  9 ,  and  sometimes  as  a  short 
vowe\,  a,  i,  or  0. 

t  For  an  explanation  of  this  last  word,  see  p.  459. 
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Prof.  R.  is  of  opinion  that  m  the  Himyazitic  as  in  tke  Ethi* 
opic  the  character  H  stood  for  either  t  or  %  and  hence  he  has 
represented  it  by  either,  according  to  the  supposed  etymology 
of  the  words  in  which  it  occurs.  But  from  the  MS*  alphabets 
it  is  evident  that  the  Himyarites  possessed  a  separate  letter 
for  t  (comp.  p.  442  seq).  This  letter  Prof.  R.  thinks  that  he 
recognises  in  the  character  &  near  the  end  of  the  8th  Knd,  in 
the  word  inpnt  our  disptnion ;  and  although  the  places  in 
which  tliis  character  has  as  yet  been  found  (only  four  in  all) 
are  too  doubtful  to  give  the  requisite  confirmation  to  this  con- 
jecture,  it  b  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  alphabet 
of  the  Paris  MS.  since  published  gives  to  the  letter  v  precisely 
this  form  (p.  444).  The  letters  s  and  :>  appear  to  occur  near 
die  end  of  the  6th  line,  in  the  phrase  nna^  ptxt  i.  e.  ^  y  -  * 
UJajm  they  have  inscribed  in  order.  It  is  true  that  both 
Gesenius  and  Rodiger  read  to  instead  of  s ,  as  before  men« 
tioned  (p.  444,  note),  which  makes  the  word  ptoa  agree 
precisely  with  the  Arabic  (SuaJ  ;  but  this  is  not  necessary, 
even  if  we  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  word,  since  the 
interchange  of  to  and  :c  is  common  to  all  the  Shemitish  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  extremely  probable  from  other  circumstances 
that  the  confounding  together  of  the  difierent  sibilants  for 
which  the  Ethiopic  is  remarkable  took  place  also  in  the  Him- 
yaritic.  If  the  Himyaritic  really  possessed  the  letter  Sb  j  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  inscriptions ;  at  least  it  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  letter  i» .  The 
character  K ,  to  which  the  power  of  b  is  assigned  in  the  Table, 
occurs  a  number  of  times  in  this  inscription,  but  unfortunately 
in  no  passage  where  the  reading  is  so  certain  as  to  be  im- 
plicitly relied  uponr  The  doubt  is  strengthened  in  the  present 
case  by  the  different  form  (0)  which  this  letter  seems  to  take 
in  the  other  inscriptions.  StiU,  as  Rodiger  remarks,  the  dif- 
ference between  these  characters  is  not  so  great  as  absolutely 
to  disprove  their  identity,  since  a  mere  prolongation  at  either 
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extremity  of  the  strokes  composing  ^  will  produce  the  form 
Ji  ;*  besides,  it  is  hardly  to  be^  supposed  that  so  long  an 
inscription  as  this  would  not  contain  a  sbgle  &• 

Having  now  gone  through  the  alphabet,  we  may  be 
allowed  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  small  circles  (oo),  to  which 
Rodiger  has  assigned  the  power  of  t ,  in  opposition  to  Gese- 
nius,  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  sign  of  interpunction.  In  76 
places  where  it  occurs  in  the  inscriptions,  this  character  ap* 
pears  47  times  at  the  beginning,  9  times  in  the  middle,  and  20 
times  at  the  end  of  words.  Now  on  the  supposition  that  the 
character  in  question  is  the  letter  i ,  this  is  about  what  we 
should  have  to  expect.  In  all  the  ancient  Shemitish  lan- 
guages, including  the  Ethiopic,  this  letter  prefixed  to  words 
forms  the  often  recurring  conjunction  and;  at  the  end  of 
words  it  is  employed  in  certain  plural  terminations  of  verbs, 
and  also  in  some  affixes  ending  in  o  and  u ;  that  it  does  not 
occur  more  frequendy  as  a  medial  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  older  Shemitish  writings,  and  especially  in 
inscriptions,  where  the  engraving  of  each  letter  is  a  work  of 
labor,  the  so-called  matres  lectionis,  or  vowel-letters,  are  for  the 
most  part  omitted,  except  when  necessary  to  the  sense,  as  for 
instance  in  indicating  grammatical  inflexions.  This  form  of 
the  1  explains  in  a  natural  manner  the  origin  of  the  later  ^, 
which  appears  in  other  inscriptions,  and  which  answers  nearly 
to  the  form  of  the  letter  i  in  the  Musnad  alphabets,  as  also 
to  that  of  the  Ethiopic  ©  ;  though  why  they  are  made  so  much 
smaller  than  the  other  letters,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Comp. 
also  the  Syriac  o.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  a  few 
characters  in  this  inscription  which  differ  more  or  less  from 
the  commoner  forms  which  are  given  in  the  Table,  as  for  in- 

*  Gesenius  assigned  to  this  choracter  the  power  of  T ,  on  account  of  its 
similarity  to  the  form  of  that  letter  ii^the  two  first  MS.  alphabets.  Rodiger 
himself  is  somewhat  inclioed  to  give  it  the  power  of  a  s ,  and  lias  even  placed 
it  opposite  that  letter  in  the  alphabet  constructed  by  him  ;  to  which  he  was 
probably  induced  in  consequence  of  having  attributed  to  what  we  must  consider 
aa  the  real  x  the  power  of « . 
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Stance  the  figure  H  (norn).  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  saj* 
whether  they  denote  varieties  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  let- 
ters or  are  owing  to  errors  in  copying.  The  character  A  in 
the  5th  line  seems  clearly  to  indicate  a  variety  in  the  sound  of 
the  letter  a. 

The  two  next  alphabets  are  taken  from  inscriptions  copied 
by  Lieut.  Cruttenden  and  Dr.  Hulton  in  San'd.  The  first  of 
them  (E)  is  firom  an  inscription  of  four  lines  on  a  stone  said 
to  have  been  brought  firom  Mtireb  (PI.  VII.  Fig.  1.).  Rodjger 
reads  and  translates  as  follows : 

-at  Dbnp  nnbK  *oni .  dksh  ^tjn^sai  nxi^b  2 
(b)n^n  Dnxti  D-aini  ^i^non  •jnbfib'i  pnrri  hnia  4 

1.  'Abd-Kulalam*  and-his-consort  bequeathed  to-me  the-house-of  God 

(i.  e.  this  temple) 

2.  in-fee ;  and-their-sons  (now)  bestow  (it).    With-invocation-of  the- 

Deity  their-declaration  they-have- 

3.  confirmed.    Riches  may-  their-house  -inherit,  by-the-help-of  (he- 

merciful  (gods) !    And-it-was-confirmed 

4.  in-the-month  of-Kbarilc,  in  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  admirable  distinctness  of  our  copy  of  this 
inscription,  which  indeed  is  observable  in  all  those  taken  by 
Mr.  Cruttenden,  it  will  be  seen  that  Prof.  R.  has  here  also 
had  recourse  to  emendations  of  the  text.  Thus  he  reads  •*  MH 
instead  of  "^bisx,  la-^dm  instead  of  p'^nSm,  fee.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences to  be  observed  between  this  and  the  preceding  alpha- 
bets are,  that  the  forms  of  several  letters  are  less  angular ; 
that  the  letter  a  has,  in  addition  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
more  ancient  form  fl,  also  the  simpler  form  A  ;  and  that  the 
triangle  of  the  T  is  placed  on  the  right  side  instead  of^on  the 
left,  a  peculiarity  which  is  also  met  with  in  the  inscription  of 

*  Probably  the  '  Abd  KuUl  of  Arabian  authors,  the  first  Christian  sovenign 
of  the  sons  of  Himyar  (see  p.  427),  which  would  make  the  inscription  about 
1500  yMiB  old.    As  to  the  final  D,8M  p.  459. 
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Nftkab  eUHajar.  The  character  H  is  also  found  once  h^e, 
which  Prof.  R.  takes  for  %  reading  the  two  first  words  of  the 
last  line  p^n^  ri"i*in  in  the  month  of  Kkariky  or  more  generally, 
in  the  season  of  the  monsoon.  The  letter  H,  which  he  con* 
siders  as  a  compound  of  b  and  ^y  is  taken  hj  Ewald  for  a  A.* 
The  next  alphabet  (F)  is  derived  from  two  inscriptions : 
one  consisting  of  two  lines  found  on  the  side  of  a  house  in  the 
bazaar  of  San'a  (PI.  VII.  Fig.  2.),  and  the  other  of  ten  brdcen 
lines  from  a  marble  slab  used  to  cover  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  a 
mosk  (see  p.  436).  The  latter,  on  account  of  its  iragmen* 
tary  nature,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  copy ;  the 
former,  which  apparently  is  pei/ect,  is  read  and  translated  by 
Rodiger  as  follows : 

-ni  nnD^ws^i  "Tiansai  y^DTV\  m^  i 

1.  'Ag,  and-Dadkarib,  and-their-sons,  and  Nasb&karib,!  and-Ta- 

2.  'ar  tbe-younger,  have-laken-in-fee  this  dead  (i.  e.  waste)  land,  and- 

tilled-it-again.    And- 

3.  80-be-it-occupied ! 

The  last  word  is  made  out  from  the  letters  contained  in  the 
monogram,  several  of  which  are  also  found  beneath  the  great 
inscription  at  Hisn  Ghorfib.  For  the  second  letter  of  this 
alphabet  we  have  the  simple  form  11  alone.  The  letter  t  has 
two  horizontal  strokes,  excepting  a  single  instance  in  the  longest 
inscription,  where  it  has  only  one.  The  older  form  of  1  (oo) 
occurs  here  only  in  the  middle  of  the  first  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line ;  in  all  the  other  places  in  both  inscriptions  it  has 
the  modernized  form  ^.     The  long  inscription,  besides  several 

•  Prof.  E.  reads  the  beginning  of  this  inscription  as  follows :  innStOI  cbbanSJ 
•jBO  rk^  na  -^iinx  *Abdkuldl^to-him'hearkenedAh^li,daughter'oftke'god 
Gdn  (Arab.  Jinn).    Zeitschr.  fQr  Kunde  des  Morgenl.  vol.  v.  p.  208. 

t  This  ending  and  ^ar6  or  karib  is  found  in  several  Himyaritic  proper  names 
handed  down  to  ns  by  Arabian  writers.  Comp.  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
As'ad  Ab6karb  (p.  437)  and  of  his  predecessor  Kolaikarb.  AMfedtB  Hist. 
An^ialam.  p.  116,  ed.  Fleischer. 
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other  letters  not  contained  in  the  short  one, 'all  of  which  are 
given  in  the  alphabet,  presents  the  character  h,  answering  to 
the  Hisn  iGrhor^  A;  and  also  A,  to  which  latter  Rodiger 
assigns  the  power  of  c  • 

The  next  alphabet  (G)  is  from  the  inscription  of  a  single 
line  recently  dug  up  in  'Aden  (PI.  VII.  Fig.  3.).  Thb  Ewald 
leads  as  follows : 

*  opno*»T  p  pa'Ti  dbbn  mT\  p  a^«tt 

The  alphabet  derived  fit>m  this  inscription  agrees  very  neaily 
with  the  preceding  one ;  the  characters  in  general  are  less  an* 
gular  and  more  flowing,  as  for  instance  in  the  letters  K,  d,  and 
to ;  the  «5  exchanges  the  form  2  for  the  simple  3 ;  and  the 
o  presents  a  form  rounded  at  the  comers  of  the  left  side.  The 
n  has  the  simple  form  ) ,  which  is  also  found  in  a  fragmentary 
inscription  brought  from  Mdreb.  The  letters  of  the  'Aden 
inscription  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  of  any  to  those  of 
the  Musnad  alphabet. 

ni.  Eihiofic  Alphabets. — ^The  remaining  alphabets  are 
from  Abyssinia.     The  first  of  them  (H)  is  made  up  from  seve- 

*  This  plainly  conaists  almost  wholly  of  proper  names,  among  which  we 
find  again  the  2^:3 K09  of  the  two-line  inscription  from  San'&.  Ewald  also  re- 
oognisrs  a  proper  name  of  like  termination,  viz.  ans^9f  in  the  first  line  of  the 
Hisn  Ghor&b  inscription,  which  Rodiger,  by  the  help  of  a  MS.  copy,  has  emended 
into  -n  "laSo^l.  We  hare  here  also  twice  repeated  the  word  p  «m,  which  is 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Shemitish  inscriptions,  and  which  Ewald 
dJacoTcrs  likewise  in  the  penultimate  word  of  the  6th  line,  and  in  the  4th  woid 
of  the  81I1  line  of  the  inscription  of  Hisn  Ghorib.  Now  if  theaa  nadings  of 
Ewald  are  eotrect^— and  most  of  them  are  so  well  founded  as  scarcely  to  admit 
of  doubt, — it  may  well  be  asked.  How  much  is  there  in  the  translations  that 
have  been  given  on  which  we  can  rely  T  The  answer  is,  that  there  is  very  little 
on  which  we  can  absohitely  depend,  except  the  dates  at  the  end  of  the  lai]ge 
inscription  of  Hisn  GhorAb  and  of  the  four-line  inscription  of  San'4»  togetiier 
with  a  few  proper  names.  In  fact  the  erudite  and  conscientious  Prof  Rodiger 
ofieiB  us  these  fruits  of  his  protracted  labora  only  as  attempts.  And  lest  these 
interpretations  ahoald  by  any  chance  give  rise  to  speculations  and  exhibitions 
«•  painivlly  aboard  as  some  of  which  these  very  inscriptions  have  already  been 
aiudo  the  object,  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  here  the  waning  of  Ewald, 
that  "  tkt  attempts  to  discover  iu  these  inscriptions  a  eonnecUd  sense  are  stiU 
of  too  doubtfftd  sueeess  to  enable  any  one  to  huUd  further  upon  them  who  is 
msiprspored  Is  woostiguts  thsmfsir  hmsHf," 
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ral  fragmentary  inscriptions  found  and  copied  by  Mr.  Heniy 
Salt  near  the  village  of  Yeeha  (Yahi)  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Mareb.     These  I  have  copied  exactly  in  PI.  VIII.  Figs. 

1,  2,  3,  4.  Salt  has  placed  them  all  upside  down,  with  the 
exception  of  Fig.  3,  where  he  was  guided  by  the  cornice  that 
runs  along  the  top  pf  the  fneze.  Although  be  could  make 
nothing  of  these  characters,  we  now  can  read,  them  with  the 
greatest  ease ;  for  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  exceptmg  that 
they  are  rather  more  angular,  the  letters  found  on  these  frag- 
ments agree  in  form  precisely  with  those  of  the  western  IBmr 
yaritic  inscriptions.  But  this  b  not  all :  the  words  are  like- 
wise divided  by  perpendicular  strokes ;  and  moreover  they 
resid  from  right  to  left,  as. is  evident  from  the  word  p*  in  Fig. 

2,  which  reads  thus  : 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  these  elegant  and  accu- 
rately copied  inscriptions,  discovered  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  Seetzen,  and  which  would  have  supplied  so  essen- 
tial a  link  in  the  chain  of  their  argument,  should  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  eminent  scholars  who  have  devoted  so  much 
labor  to  this  subject.  I  can  account  for  the  &ct  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  longer  but  much  less  important  fragments 
found  by  Mr.  Salt  in  Axum  caused  these  few  simple  charac- 
ters to  be  disregarded.  One  portion  of  them,  however^  has 
since  been  brought  into  notice  in  a  difl^nt  manner.  The 
Rev.  C.  W.  Isenberg  has  inserted  in  an  appendix  to  his  Am- 
haric  Dictionary,  published  in  London  in  the  year  1841,  two 
inscriptions  of  a  single  line  each,  discovered  by  him  also  in  the 
village  of  Yahd.  They  are  copied  by  Rodiger  in  a  review 
of  Isenberg's  Amharic  Grammar  and  Dictionary  in  the  Allg. 

*  Prof.  Rodiger  seema  to  have  been  preyented  from  recognising  this  word 
in  any  of  the  inseriptions,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  found  in  Erhiopie. — 
Bat  this,  being  an  old  Shemitish  dialect  must  have  originally  possessed  the  word ; 
and  that  sach  was  the  case  is  proved,  if  proof  were  wanting,  by  the  ezpxesrion 
'fl^'l*  I  OJE)  ■  i*  <]•  Heb.  Y^  pi  still  found  in  it,  which  is  used  not  onlyia 
the  version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  the  native  poetry.  Bee  LuMf,  Lex. 
JBlhiop.  col.  349. 
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Ldt.*-ZeituDg  of  Halle  for  May,  1842,  and  also  in  his  edition 
of  Wellsted's  Travels.  I  have  inserted  them  in  PI.  VIU.  Figs. 
5  and  6.  Now  on  comparing  the  first  of  these  two  lines  with 
Fig.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  very  same  imcriptian  in 
raised  characters  which  was  found  and  copied  on  the  spot  by 
Salt  thirty-four  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  neatness  of 
the  characters  in  Mr.  Isenberg's  copy,  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Himyaritic  alphabet  shows  at  once  that  the  genuine  forms 
are  those  given  by  Salt.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Isenberg's  fami- 
liarity with  the  modem  Ethiopic  character  has  led  him  unin- 
tentionally to  distort  the  forms  of  some  of  the  characters  in  a 
slight  degree.  Thus  the  circles  in  the  letters  p  and  *«  are  dis- 
proportionately lai'ge,  and  the  n  is  brought  too  near  the  form 
of  a  circle.  These  errors  however  are  of  little  consequence, 
as  the  letters  are  still  easily  recognised.  But  there  are  other 
mistakes  which  are  more  serious,  as  they  materially  affect  the 
reading  and  interpretation  of  the  fragment  in  question.  One 
of  these  is  die  omission  of  the  dividing  stroke  between  the 
second  and  third  words.  The  other  consists  in  making  the 
letter  i  (oo)  entirely  too  large,  the  circles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed being  distended  to  the  size  of  the  other  characters ;  and 
thb  led  Prof.  R.  to  suppose*  that  each  of  these  large  circles 
was  either  a  i  or  a  !^,  and  that  where  it  stood  for  l  it  probably 
should  have  had  the  form  of  the  Ethiopic  (D,  the  middle  stroke 
having  been  either  obliterated  or  overlooked.  These  suppo- 
sitions however  are  completely  overthrown  by  an  mspection 
of  the  copy  made  by  Mr.  Salt,  which  demonstrates  the  com- 
plete identity  of  the  ancient  mscription-character  of  southern 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  So  that  in  fact  we  have  long  been  in 
possession  of  exact  copies  of  a  portion  of  the  Himyaritic 
alphabet,  wit^ut  being  aware  of  it.* 

*  Prof.  Rodiger**  neadiog  of  Uiese  two  lines  k : 

wUch  be  endeayora  to  explain  from  tlie  Ethiopic,  coDJectnring  that  the  two 
Ubm  are  probably  iracmenta  of  one  and  the  same  inscription.    Owin^  to  ibe  er- 
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I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the  fenns  of  the 
letters  in  the  Ethiopic  fragments  copied  by  Salt  from  the  back 
of  the  stone  that  contains  the  great  Greek  inscription  at  Axum.* 
These  characters,  although  evidently  ancient  and  without  anj 
certain  traces  of  vowel-notes,  are  more  modern  than  those  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Yah&,  and  occupy  an  inteimediate  place 
between  the  latter  and  those  of  Ritppell's  inscription,  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak.  Some  of  these  letters  are  inserted  by 
Rddiger  in  his  comparative  alphabet  appended  to  Wellsted's 
Travels.  Among  those  which  he  has  not  ventured  to  intro- 
duce is  the  assumed  letter  fe  of  the  inscription  at  Hbn  Ghorib 
(see  p.  449).     It  occurs  in  the  following  word : 


^fH 


The  remaining  alphabet  (I)  is  taken  from  an  Ethiopic 
inscription  found  by  Dr.  Riippell  in  Axum.  He  supposes  it 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  larg^  Greek  inscription  discovered 
in  that  city  by  Salt,  and  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  east  Ro- 
man emperor  Constantius,  343 — 356  A.  D.f  The  letters  on 
this  monument  are  very  angular  and  exhibit  those  variations 
in  form  which  denote  the  vowel-sounds,  but  the  words  are 
separated  by  a  perpendicular  stroke  as  in  the  older  inscrip- 
tions, after  the  manner  of  the  Himyaritic ;  so  that  this  alphabet 
constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  forms  of  Ethiopic  writing. 

Himyaritic  Language. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  a  number  of  noUces  and 
hmts  respecting  the  language  of  the  Himyarites  are  scattered 

tors  of  copying  pointed  oat  in  the  text,  his  reading  and  inter^tation  of  the  fint 
line  are  eyidentif  wrong.  Thiui»  instead  of  two  proper  names  connected  bf  the 
word  13  Bonof,  he  explains  it  by  the  two  words  ][^$(  \  A^OC ^  •  Jpoutm 
fty  means  of  war  tiege.  The  rendering  of  the  second  line  is  probably  equally 
hx  from  the  tmth,  as  it  seems  also  to  haye  been  copied  incorrectly. 

*  Voyage  to  AbysBinia.p.  414. 

t  R«ise  in  Abyssinien.ToL  3.  pp.  377. 343, 343. 
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through  Arabian  authcMrs,  and  it  is  now  greatly  to  be  decdred 
that  some  European  scholar  possessed  of  the  requisite  facilities 
should  endeavor  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  them ;  for 
to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  poring  over  such  crumbling 
remnants  of  a  forgotten  antiquity,  every  ray  of  light,  however 
fiiint  and  broken,  is  of  inappreciable  value.  All  the  Himyar- 
itic  words  which  Gesenius  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  thb 
source,  are  given  by  him  in  a  note  to  hb  article  m  the  litera- 
tur-Zeitung.  Most  of  these  words  are  Arabic  with  a  slight 
variation  m  form  or  meanbg.  The  two  following  show  ap 
approach  to  the  Hebrew,  viz  : 

(jMiXsft  myrtUf  Heb.  Ji^lrt,  Arab.  ^. 

v^.  to  sitf  Heb.  31^;.  Here  the  meaning  is  Hebrew, 
while  the  ybrm  is  Arabic  (in  which  it  has  the  opposite 
meaning  to  hap). 

Two  others  he  compares  with  the  Ethiopic,  viz.  yofi 
coitle,  city,  and  Jui  and  J^  ^egerent,  prince ;  but  mese 
may  be  as  well  explained  from  the  Arabic. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  inscriptions  themselves,  as  our  surest 
means  of  information  at  present.  These,  few  as  they  are,  if 
we  could  read  and  interpret  them  with  certainty,  would  afford 
us  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  language  and  of 
its  affinities  to  others  of  its  class.  But  as  we  cannot  yet  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  greatest  precaution  in  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  them.  Consequently,  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  language  as  ht  as  they  can  be 
derived  from  these  inscriptions,  it  will  be  proper  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  those  portions  of  which  the  reading  and  interpret 
tation  may  be  looked  upon  as  established. 

First,  as  to  the  materiab  of  the  language.  The  words 
whose  meanings  are  best  ascertained  consist  in  the  first  place 
of  nouns  and  verbs  which  are  common  both  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  and  which,  where  these  two  languages  differ, 
agree  sometimes  with  the  one  and  sometimes  with  the  other 
of  them.    The  simplest  mode  therefore  of  exhibitmg  the 
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affinities  of  these  words  will  be  to  arrange  the  corresponding 
Hebrew,  Himyaritic,  and  Arabic  in  three  parallel  columns, 
thus: 


Arab. 

HlH. 

Heb. 

rhm 

rt« 

ni^K 

god. 

^K 

flK    • 

r» 

earth. 

pK  or  13 

P 

p 

son. 

Hence  prob.  rrnKD  * 

fm 

TTT' 

month. 

tn-^ 

m*" 

sh-* 

to  inherit. 

onbtt 

•TOtlVfl 

battle. 

•f« 

i^ 

Tte 

king. 

ttotxip 

w 

D9 

people. 

bap 

bap 

bap 

to  oppose. 

um  and  Dhn 

Qfll 

dH*^ 

to  be  merciful. 

■«* 

ttSlD 

^isto 

to  inscribe. 

th'e 

tsVi^ 

ttbti 

to  rule. 

utna  or  no 

DiD 

DO 

name. 

But  the  class  of  words  of  which  we  can  prteent  the  com- 
pletest  list,  and  with  respect  to  which  there  is  not  an jr  danger 
of  mistake,  are  the  numerals ;  and  these  exhibit  the  same 
relations  as  the  preceding.     Thus : 


Abab. 

Him. 

Heb. 

ya»n 

"WIS 

•'WIS 

fourth. 

towi 

tottiri 

OttTI 

five. 

rt» 

ht 

too 

six. 

yatito 

vate 

•va^J 

ptwbh 

Ihbh 

tm»bttJ 

thirty. 

tt»*m 

Dntna 

niKfi 

hundreds. 

We  also  meet  here  with  that  distinctive  feature  of  the  Shemit- 
ish  languages,  the  use  of  prefixed  particles  and  pronominal 
suffixes.  Thus  we  have  the  prefixed  conjunction  i,  and  the 
prepositions  a,  a,  i,  all  of  which  are  common  both  to  the  He- 
brew and  Arabic  languages.  Both  Gesenius  and  Rodiger 
find  in  a  number  of  places  the  prefixed  demonstrative  pronoun 

*  Versach,  p.  S7  seq.    Zeitachr.  fllr  Konde  dea  Morgenlandea^  vol.  v.  p.  310. 
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i  and  the  separable  )%  which  they  compare  with  the  Ethiopic 
*H  and  "BRT ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  these  places  where  the 
reading  is  not  for  some  reason  or  other  doubtful ;  and  besides, 
they  could  be  explained  as  well  from  the  Aramaic  as  from  the 
Ethiopic.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  want  of  a 
prefixed  definite  article.*  As  suffixes  we  have  the  1  pers. 
sing.  ^  y  3  pers.  sing,  m,  3  pers.  plur.  inn  (the  old  Hebrew 
poetic  form)  and  also  ''on  (in  the  word  '^arv^aa).  See  De  Sacy, 
Gram.  Arabe,  Vol.  I.  '^'^  1012,  1014. 

As  regards  inflexion,  the  feminine  of  nouns  is  formed,  as 
m  Arabic  and  often  in  Hebrew,  by  adding  T\:  thus  nivt 
god,  ^niK  goddess ;  p  son,  na  (for  ^^a)  daughter.  The 
plural  b  made  by  adding  l,  as  in  Aramaic,  and  often  in 
Arabic :  thus  mVk  gods  (so  Gesen.  and  Ewald  in  ten-line 
inscr.,  line  5),  inVn  thirty.  Gesenius  and  Rodiger  find 
another  form  of  the  plural  m  d,  as  n^'^ioin  Himyariies,  dnKS 
hundreds;  though  the  latter  owns  that  where  this  letter 
occurs  at  the  end  of  proper  names,  as  d^bdi39,  it  may 
be  merely  a  Himyaritic  afibrmative,  such  as  we  find  appended 
to  some  of  the  Himyaritic  words  cited  by  Arabian  writers 
(e.  g.  &uui^,  Him.  ^jslmS)*  Ewald,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  D  in  no  case  denotes  the  plural,  but  is  the  sign  of  the 
genitive  ;t  since  in  nearly  all  the  places  where  it  is  found,  the 
word  which  bears  it  is  clearly  in  regimen  with  a  preceding 
noun.  This  however  is  doubtful ;  for  we  see  that  this  affor- 
mative  is  attached  to  the  first  word  of  Cruttenden's  four-line 
inscription,  which  appears  to  be  perfect  at  the  beginning.^ 
Rodiger  abo  finds  the  pluralis  fractus  of  the  northern  Arabic 
in  the  word  ^')p^>  which  he  takes  to  be  i.  q.  JLst  plur. 

*  The  Arabian  writers  infoim  nt  that  the  Himyaritea  pronounced  ^t  inatead 
of  Jl  (De  iSscy.  Anthol.  Gramrnat.  p.  110);  bat  thia  applies  only  to  their 
mode  of  speaking  northern  Arabic. 

t  ZeitBchr.  fbr  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  yol.  y.  p.  909.  * 

t  So  too  in  an  inscription  of  three  short  lines  on  a  detached  atone  at  H&n 
Ghorib,  it  ends  the  fint  word,  Q^n^tt  Morthtdam,  the  name  of  a  Himyaritic 
ioveieign,  the  son  of 'Abd  Kolil  and  succesior  of  Tobba'  el-Aaghar  (see  p.  438). 
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of  Ju3  .*  The  ordmal  numerals  are  formed  as  in  Hebrew,  by 
adding  to  the  cardinals  the  adjectival  ending  *« ;  thus  *^9aiK, 

As  regards  the  inflexion  of  verbs,  we  have  the  form  of 
ihe  pret.  3  pers.  plur.  in  ilato,  and  of  the  fut.  3  pers.  m.  sing* 
in  bn*^*^.  In  some  instances,  we  appear  to  have  the  pret. 
1  pers.  plur.  ending  in  ■;,  as  pn^i ;  but  these  are  less  certain. 
As  to  the  so-called  speciu  or  forms  of  the  verb,  we  have  in 
the  two-line  inscription  at  Hisn  Ghor&b,  the  verb  *^sr.b  agree 
bg  with  the  Arabic  VIII.  form  JaXamI  ;  and  so  perhaps  *«Bnri3 
i«  q-  ^jJum/t  f  in  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the  inscription 
fifom  the  mosk  at  San'6.     Rodiger  is  also  of  opinion  that 

we  have  the  Arabic  IX.  form,  in  niTK  i.  q.  ^"Ivt  (ten-line  inscr., 

line  6),  and  the  Arab,  and  Ethiop.  X.  form  in  TPstonto,  Ime  8  ; 
but  this  lacks  confirmation. 

It  appears  from  the  phrase  rn^K  W^"^,  that  a  verb  which 
precedes  its  subject  of  the  feminine  gender,  may  be  put  in  the 
masculine,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Hebrew. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  (to  be  confirmed  or  modified  by  future  investiga- 
tions), that  the  Himyaritic  is  a  Shemitish  language,  occupying 
a  position  intermediate  between  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  northern  or  Ishmaelitic  Arabic  on  the 
other ;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Arabian  divbion  of  tha  Shemitish  or  Syro-Arabian  stock. 
Now  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  express  assertion  of  Ibn 
Khalddn,  certainly  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject, 
whose  words  are  to  this  eflTect :  "  The  language  of  Himyar 
differed  fix>m  that  of  Modar  (i.  e.  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran), 
in  the  formation  of  its  words,  in  its  inflexions,  and  its  vowek, 
precisely  as  the  present  language  of  the  Arabs  dififers  fix)m 
thatofModar."t 

*  See  p.  457,  and  /oAniiiiMii,  Hiit.  JeiiuiiUB,p.  50. 
i  Jh  Suqf,  Anthol.  Grammadcale,  p.  413. 
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EKkUi  Language. 

This  is  the  language  spoken  at  the  present  day  about 
Mirbat  and  Dafar,''^  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  land  of 
Himyar ;  whence  it  has  been  termed  the  modem  Himyaritic. 
Although  an  examination  of  this  dialect  shows  that  it  wilt 
probably  be  of  little  or  no  use  in  interpreting  the  ancient 
inscriptions  of  that  region,  yet  it  may  serve  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  modem  histor/of  the  people,  and  accordingly 
we  will  devote  a  brief  space  to  an  enumeration  of  its  leading 
peculiarities.  An  account  of  it  was  drawn  up  by  Geseniiis, 
in  his  article  before  referred  to,  from  the  letters  of  M.  Ful- 
gentius  Fresnel,  French  consul  at  Mokha.f  As  I  have  not 
had  access  to  the  numbers  of  the  Joumal  Asiatique  which 
contain  M.  FresnePs  communications,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
statement  of  Gesenius  for  the  facts  which  follow.  The 
Ehkili,  which  has  a  thoroughly  modem  aspect,  exhibits  on 
inspection  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  Ethiopic  language, 
and  in  some  respects  to  the  Amharic. 

As  M.  Fresnel  obtained  his  information  from  a  native 
who  could  not  write,  and  who  could  not  even  tell  whether 
this  dialect  was  written  or  not,  his  first  undertaking  was  to 
ascertain  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  to  seek  to  express 
them  by  means  of  the  Arabic  character.  He  found  that  his 
instmctor  distinguished  between  at  least  36  consonants. 
This  is  considerably  beyond  the  Arabic,  which  has  28  ;  and 
a  little  over  the  number  found  in  the  Amharic,  which  has 
33.  Among  them  are  a  great  variety  of  aspirated  linguals 
and  dentals,  and  also  a  nasal  n.  In  these  respects  it  re- 
sembles the  Amharic,  whose  seven  peculiar  letters  added  to 
the  Ethiopic  alphabet  are  of  this  description :  they  are  sA,  tsh, 
Uh,  dsh  (Eng.j),  zh  (s  in  pleasure) ,  Teh  (Germ.  cA),  and  il. 

*  The  Spphar  of  Gen.  z.  30,  and  still  called  by  the  natives  Isfdr. 

t  PnbUahed  in  the  Jovnud  Anatiqae,  June,  July,  and  Pecemberj  1838. 
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In  some  words  a  long  u  is  inserted,  e. g.  Arab,  tu*^  wm,^ 
Ehk.  |ftMM,  Arab,  yet  Ae  zaid^  Elik.  ^^.  Comp.  in  Ambaric 
iibSSr^  for  iiZi^.* 

The  liquid  I  is  dropped  after  a  vowel,  which  then  fre- 
quently takes  the  form  of  o ;  e.  g.  Arab.  IccXb  dog.  Ehk. 
Icbh^  Arab,  alf  thousand,  Ehk.  6/.  So  Eth.  salasiu  three, 
Amhar  s6sL     Comp.  falsus  Fr.  fatix,  mal  plur.  mauxj  fccf 

The  soft  labial  b  changes  into  its  vowel  of  the  same  organ 
tt  (or  o)  ;  e.  g.  Arab,  aa**;  seven,  Ehk.  e  •Ji,  Arab.      Af 
^y  dog,  Ehk.  ^5%5r    So  Eth.  idl^  nabara  to  remain,  Am- 
h^.  ^l,  ndra.     Comp.  Heb.  sa^J-ra  and  ?!it5-na . 

But  the  most  important  part  of  M.  Fresnel's  communica- 
tion, and  that  which  furnishes  the  best  clue  to  the  nature  of 
this  dialect,  consists  in  the  several  verbal  paradigms.  I  here 
copy  the  paradigm  of  the  regular  verb  J^-.  to  taJce,  both  in 
Arabic  and  English  characters,  placing  parallel  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  the  corresponding  forms  in  Hebrew 
and  Ethiopic. 

Etbiop.  Heb. 

gabera  katal 

gaberot  k  a  tela  A 

gabarA:a  katalto 

gabarArt  katalt 

gabarA:tt  katal/t 


katelu 


gaberu 

gubera 
zeiedkem  gabarAemt*         ketal/eta 

zcjed/»c»  gabar/iCn  ketalien 

zejedna  gabama  katalnu 

•  See  Isenherg's  Grammar,  p.  16. 
t  See  Gcsenii  Monn.  Phoen.  p.  431. 
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Fui.  Sing. 

'  m. 

f. 


3 


m. 
f. 


P/wr. 
C  m. 

'Jr. 


Ehkili. 
d^*Y 

^^Y 
iX^Y 


yizjod 
iezpd 
tezjod 
tezjid 
6zjod 

ytzjed 

tezjodtm 

<ezjed 

tezjodun 

nezjod 


Ethiop. 

yeghvLT 

tegbar 

tegbar 

tegban 

egbar 

yegbaru 
^egbara 
<egbani 
tegbara 
n^gbar 


Heb. 
^iktol 
h'ktol 
^iktol 
{ikteli 
ektol 

yikielu 

tikiolna 

tikte]u 

tikiolna 

niktol 


Here  we  see  that  the  Ehkili,  in  its  verbs  at  least,  belongs 
to  the  Ethiopic  subdivision  of  the  Arabico-Ethiopic  branch  of 
the  Shemitish  languages.  This  is  at  once  evident  from  the 
Ethiopic  peculiarity  which  it  exhibits  of  using  Jc  for  the  affor- 
mative  of  the  second  person,  while  the  Arabic,  in  common 
with  the  Hebraeo- Aramaic  branch,  retains  the  t  of  the  separa- 
ble pronoun. 

The  afFormative  of  the  2  pers.  fem.  sing,  of  the  preterite 
agrees  precisely  with  the  Amharic,  which  is  also  sA.  We 
are  informed  by  De  Sacy*  that  some  tribes  of  Arabs  substitute 
sh  or  s  for  the  pron.  sufF.  fc  of  the  2  pers.  fem.  sing.,  or  else 
add  it  to  the  1c ;  in  support  of  which  he  refers  to  an  extract 
firom  Hariri  and  another  from  Zamakhshari  in  his  Anthologie 
Grammaticale  (pp.  110,  267).  It  appears  too  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Masudi  that  this  peculiarity  was  found  also  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mahra.f 

The  3  pers.  pret.  plur.  has  dropped  the  final  u,  which  in 
Hebrew  and  Amharic  is  retained.     Conip.  Syr.  a^^ . 

The  2  pers.  fem.  sing,  of  the  fut.  tezjid,  Gesenius  remarks, 

♦  Grammaire  Arabe,  vol.  i.  §  1007. 

t  Cited  by  Dr.  Gildemeistcr  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Kunde  des  Morgenlandcs, 
TOl.  T.  p.  216. 
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is  probably  for  tezjidi^  the  fem.  affi)nnaUve  i  (although  after* 
wards  dropped)  causing  the  same  vowel  to  be  taken  in  the 
preceding  syllable.     Comp.  Heb.  ©fto,  '»t3^W. 

The  3  pers.  fern,  plur,  is  remarkable  for  presenting  the 
preformative  ty  as  in  Hebrew,  instead  of  the  y  which  is 
found  in  Aramaic  as  well  as  in  northern  Arabic  and  Ethio- 
pic.  Here  the  comparison  with  the  Amharic  fails  us ;  since 
that  language,  like  the  modem  Arabic,  rejects  the  feminine 
forms  in  the  plural  of  both  tenses,  so  that  all  three  persons 
are  common. 

The  imperative  is  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  viz.  by 
rejectmg  the  personal  preformatives  of  the  2  pers.  future: 
thus  zejod,  f.  zejid;  plur.  zjed,  f.  zjodun.  There  is  likewise 
a  dual,  which  b  made  by  adding  o  to  the  sing.  pret.  fut.  and 
imp.  except  the  2  pers.  pret.  which  is  zgedeishi.  Comp. 
Amhar.  2  pers.  plur.  kaharatshhu. 

It  seems  there  is  also  a  passive  voice  zejid  or  zijidy  inflect- 
ed like  the  active  in  the  preterite,  and  with  Elif  [prosthetic  in 
the  future.     CJomp.  the  Chald.  pass,  i'^opj ,  rt'^ojj ,  &c. 

As  to  the  gpecies  of  the  verb,  it  appears  that  the  EhkiB 
wants  the  H.  HI.  VI.  VII.  forms  of  the  Arabic ;  while  it  has 
one  which  the  Arabic  does  not  possess,  viz.  with  ^\  pre- 
fixed.    Comp.  Amhar.  Aii^Afl  asmalasa  and  Heb.  iagnti. 

Along  with  the  other  particulars  furnished  by  M.  Fres- 
net  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  this  dialect,  is  a 
short  connected  sentence  in  Ehkili  with  an  Arabic  translation 
subjoined.     It  is  as  follows  : 

u;'  {^)  ^^  \jy^  ty^  T^  f  ^^^yi  ^'  ^ 

l^t  ^o  ^j\f    ILU     A^    g^Ac  ^^t  v.am^    ^\S  U 
g&jjb  v&^Jbt  \JJ\  ^j^  l4Jb    ^j^   (5^H^  ^^  tr^^   ^ 

luut  1^^  Uh  UjIj  L^Jb  Lbt  ^  (s^j^  y^}  ot^t  AA 

When  Joseph  was  seveoteen  years  old,  he  fed  (lit  began  to  feed)  the 
flock  with  his  brethren ;  and  he  was  a  lad  with  the  sons  of  BiDiah 
and  with  the  sons  of  Zilpab,  his  father's  wives. 
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Gesenius  in  analyzing  this  fragment  recognises  in  it  a 
strong  leaning  to  the  Ethiopic  and  Amharic.  I  will  merely 
offer  an  observation  on  the  pronoun  3  pers.  masc.  sing.  U& 
(sha)  and  the  suffix  jb  (sh)^  which  we  find  in  the  words  >  A* 
and  he  and  jfcjj^  Am  father.  It  is  well  known  that  the  let- 
ters h  and  $  are  frequently  interchanged  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-European  stock ;  and  hence  we  might 
suppose  that  U^  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  common 
Shemitish  pronoun  Ktin.  In  the  languages  of  the  Syro- Ara- 
bian family,  however,  this  change  b  not  found  to  take  place ; 
and  therefore  it  will  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  derive  this 
pronoun  from  the  Amhar.  2&CA*  (enu)  he,  lit.  caput  suum 
(for  the  syncope  of  the  r,  comp.  the  Amhar.  Kustdn  for  Kres- 
ftyon,  Christian).* 

General  Results. 

We  may  now  be  permitted  to  ask  ourselves,  What  are 
the  results  for  paleography,  philology,  and  ethnography,  which 
we  are  warranted  in  deducing  fix>m  these  discoveries  and 
investigations  ? 

As  regards  the  Himyaritic  writing,  the  facts  we  have  stated 
prove  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  in  it  we  have  the  origin  of 

*  The  origin  of  this  so-called  peraonftl  pnmoan  is  as  follows.  The  Shem- 
itish languages  have,  properly  speaking,  no  reflexive  pronouns ;  bat  in  lieu  of 
them  they  use  such  expressions  as  my  soul,  my  body,  my  head,  my  heart,  &c. 
meaning  myself.  The  phrases  my  head,  thy  head,  &c.  for  myself,  thyself,  &c. 
are  sometimes  employed  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  but  still  more  frequently  in 
Ethiopic  {Ladolf,  Gramm.  pp.  46, 148).  In  Amharic  it  is  not  only  the  most 
common  expression  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  thus  AiA  myself,  i&flU 
thyself,  &c.  {Isenherg,  Gram.  47),  but  this  word  is  also  used  in  a  slightly 
altered  form  with  the  suflSzea  of  the  third  penon  to  make  separable  pronouns  of 
tbe  third  person  of  both  genders  and  numbers :  thus  ][^CA*  Ae  (his  head), 
]hC£l¥  ^^  O^T^  ^^)»  &c.  See  Rodiger  in  Allg.  Lit..Zeit.  May,  1843. 
At  all  events  I  think  this  affords  a  better  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Saho 
pronouns,  usuk  he,  ishs  (pron.  is-he)  she,  usun  they,  than  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Ewald  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  vol.  v.  p.  414. 

•  30 
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tiie  modem  Eihwpic  n^habet.  This  however  is  not  so  much 
a  new  discovery  as  a  confirmation  of  deductions  previously 
made.  It  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  schohss  that  the 
Etbiopic  alphabet  was  formed  from  the  Greek  and  intioi}ucBd 
together  with  the  Christian  religbn  by  Fhnnentius^  when  in 
1819  Gesenius  brought  forward  the  suggestion  that  R  was  d^ 
rived  from  the  Phoenician.*  This  was  shortly  afterwards  fiiUy 
demonstrated  by  Eopp,  both  from  the  fenns'  of  the  lettets, 
which  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Phceniciajl  dmi  to 
the  Greek :  from  the  position  of  the  1 ,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  derived  from  an  alphabet  which  read  fiom  r^|tt 
to  left ;  and  also  from  the  names  of  the  letters*!  This  last 
argument  was  carried  out  more  fully  by  Hupfeld^  who 
showed  that  the  Etbiopic  names  of  the  letters  have  a  moie 
primitive  character  than  even  the  Aramaic  or  so-called  He- 
brew names  themselves,  and  that  where  they  differ  in  fonn 
from  the  latter  they  agree  with  them  remarkably  in  meaning. 
The  conclusions  to  which  he  came  on  the  whole  matter  are 
the  following :  1st.  that  the  art  of  writing  was  possessed  by 
the  Ethiopians  in  ancient  times,  to  wit,  before  they  Acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  2dly.  that  they  recdved 
it  from  the  Himyarites ;  and,  3dly.  that  this  writing,  of  which 
little  use  was  made  except  in  inscriptions,  came  to  be  more 
commonly  employed  after  the  reception  of  the  Christian  religion 
from  the  Greeks,  and  was  then  reduced  to  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it,  that  the  order  of  the  writing  was  reversed  so 
as  to  read  from  left  to  right,  and  the  vowel-notes  added  to  com- 
plete the  system.  For  the  reasons  which  the  author  adduces 
in  support  of  these  opinions,  the  reader  is  referred  ft)  his 
learned  and  highly  ingenious  treatise  just  quoted.     They  have 

**  In  two  aiticles  on  the  Etbiopic  md  Amharic  langnages  in  Ench  and 
Gnibei'B  Encyclopedle.    1819. 

t  Bilder  ii.  Scfaiiften,  yol.  3.  §  323.    1833. 
X  Exeicitationet  MtJtuopkm,  p.  1  seqq.    1636^ 
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already  been  adopted  by  the  best  judges,*  and  probably  bat 
few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  their  correctness.  In  fact  the 
second  proposition,  which  implies  that  the  primitiye  EtUopic 
alphabet  was  brought  from  Arabia  to  Abyssinia,  is  the  only  one 
which  at  present  admits  of  much  controversy.  The  probabi- 
lities indeed  are  all  in  its  favor,  and  to  these  is  now  added  the 
argument  derived  from  the  wide  extent  of  country  over  which 
we  find  this  alphabet  to  have  been  spread  in  southern  Arabia ; 
whence  we  may  safely  assume  that  this  system  of  writing 
originated  in  Arabia  and  sot  in  Abyssinia,  until  the  contrary 
is  proved.  Now  supposing  the  Himyaritic  to  be  an  imme- 
diate descendant  of  the  Phoenician,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  question  arises.  How  did  the  Him- 
yarites  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  alphabet?  The  reply 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  that  this  was  in  all  proba- 
bility effected  at  some  distant  period  by  means  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  was  carried  on  between  the  Sabeans 
and  the  nations  of  the  Levant  from  the  remotest  times,  both 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf.f  As  this 
latter  route  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest,  we  may  reason- 
ably acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  De  Sacy  and  Hupfeld,  that 
this  was  the  channel  through  which  the  ancient  Himyarites 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  Phoenician  letters.  The 
Himyarites  however  did  not  merely  copy  the  Phoenician  al- 
phabet. They  like  the  Greeks  reduced  the  whole  to  a  move 
symmetrical  form,  and  enlarged  it  by  such  additional  letters  as 
their  language  required.;):   The  principle  of  giving  uniformity  to 

P 

^  See  for  instance  Geaeniw,  Monn.  Phoan.  {  75.  Bodiger,  EzcnnuB  to 
We]tsted*8  Reiseo,  vol.  2.  p.  377,  and  in  the  Halle  Ailg.  Lit.-Zeitang,  May, 
1842.    No.  91. 

t  See  Heeren's  Reaearches,  vol.  2,  pp.  106, 107. 

X  Sir  William  Jones,  in  hjs  Discoune  on  the  Arabs  (deiheied  Feb.  1787), 
allndes  to  an  opinion  tbat  the  Himyaritic  writing  resembled  the  Nagari ;  and 
Seetzen  and  Wellsted  both  thought  they  perceived  in  it  a  similarity  to  the 
ehamcters  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  lata  of  Delhi,  copied  in  the  seventh  volome 
of  the  Asiatic  lUsearches,  tab.  7-10.    The  same  resemhhtteo  is  noted  by  Dr. 
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the  size  and  appearance  of  the  letters,  was  carried  still  fiirther 
in  the  formation  of  the  modern  Ethiopic  character ;  witness 
tlie  inversion  of  the  n,  and  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  the 
letters  n,  \  n,  i,  5,  i,  ti.  Other  alterations,  which  were  ef- 
fected probably  by  the  Greek  monks  who  introduced  Chris- 
tianity into  Abyssinia,  consisted  in  changing  the  direction  of 
the  writing  into  that  to  which  they  were  already  accustomed } 
affixing  to  the  letters  the  yowel«notes,  which  were  absolutely 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  representing  with  exactness  the  for- 
eign proper  names  and  theological  terms  then  introduced  into 
the  language ;  and  addmg  the  Greek  numerals.  With  respect 
to  this  last  improvement,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Kopp,  that 
the  use  of  the  Greek  numerals  by  the  Abyssinians  no  mere 
proves  the  Greek  origin  of  their  alphabet,  than  do  the  Indian 
numerals  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Arabic  or  even  the  German 
alphabet.  The  principal  kinds  of  writing  ancient  and  modem 
employed  in  the  Shemitish  languages  may  be  comprised  under 
the  following  general  heads : 

Anc.  Mod. 

( PhosniciaD,  Samaritan. 

Separate  I  Persepolitan,       HebreWr 

V  Himyaritic,         Ethiopic. 

( Kunc,  Naskhr. 

With  respect  to  the  Himyaritic  language  and  the  people 
who  spoke  it,  our  conclusions  must  remain  less  specific.  The 
two  topics  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  any  new  light 
thrown  on  one  of  them  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reflected  on  the 
other.  The  slight  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  language 
which  we  have  already  obtained  by  means  of  the  inscriptions, 
is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  it  was  a  Shemitish  dialect  ap- 

LepnoB  in  his  Zwei  SpTachvergleichende  Abhandlungen,  p.  77.  Ab  the  infaA- 
bitantB  of  soathem  Arabia  have  always  kept  up  with  the  natives  of  India  an 
intercoQTae  whose  origin  dates  before  the  dawn  of  history,  it  might  well  be  that 
their  mode  of  writing  ¥nis  inflaenced  in  consequence ;  bat  I  cannot  ^ak  from 
observation,  having  been  nnable  to  procure  a  sight  of  the  volume  in  questioo. 
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proaching  nearer  than  the  northern  Arabic  to  the  Hebrew  and 

•  probably  to  the  Aramaic*  Future  researches  in  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia  can  alone  decide  this  last  point,  and  furnish  us  with 
authentic  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Arabian  tradition 
that  the  language  of  the  Himyarites  till  the  time  of  Ya'reb 
was  Syriac,*  and  of  the  Abyssinian  tradition  of  an  ancient 
character  called  Syrian,  which  was  known  only  to  their 
priests  and  learned  mea.t  That  the  Abyssinians  are  ac- 
tually descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  southern 
Arabia,  as  ancient  writers  positively  testify,  cannot  well 
admit  of  doubt;  and  this  is  a  principal  source  of  the  interest 
which  we  are  inclined  to  take  in  the  history  of  the  latter.^ 
The  reasons  adduced  by  Ludolf  in  support  of  this  position^ 
are  strengthened  rather  than  invalidated  by  the  recent  dis- 
coveries. What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  Himyaritic  lan- 
guage and  what  are  its  relations  to  the  Ethiopic,  or  in  other 
words,  what  was  the  state  of  the  language  of  the  Abyssinians 
before  it  was  transplanted  into  Africa,  and  what  are  the  modi- 
fications which  it  has  subsequently  undergone,  are  questions 
which  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  the  means  of  answering,  al- 
though we  are  entitled  to  hope  for  their  solution  at  no  very 
distant  day.     When  we  are  once  able  to  answer  them,  we 

*  Salet  Prelim.  Diacoune  to  Koran. 

t  Kireher,  Prodromus  Coptos,  p.  47. 

X  Prof.  Rddiger  anames  a  dose  degree  of  connezion  between  the  Himyar- 
itie  and  Ethiopic,  and  dednces  many  words  in  the  inacriptions  from  the  latter 
language.  But  that  in  this  he  has  gone  too  far,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
all  these  etjrmologies  are  doubtful,  and  that  while  some  of  them  may  be  equally 
well  explained  from  the  Aramaic,  othen  are  decidedly  erroneous.  The  proba- 
bility  of  such  connexion  is  indeed  by  no  means  destroyed  ;  bat  as  &r  as  those 

•  words  and  phrases  go  whose  meaning  may  be  considered  as  established,  there 
is  manifested  a  greater  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  than  to  the  Ethiopic  (see  p.  456 
seqq.).  That  the  so-called  modem  Himyaritic  or  Ehkili  presents  striking  ana- 
logies to  the  Eihiopic,  and  even  to  the  modem  court-dialect  of  Abyssinia,  the 
Amharic,  is  quite  clear ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Himyaritic  kingdom  by  the  Abyssinians,  which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the 
former  (p.  428),  and  by  the  subsequent  intercouree  of  the  two  peoples. 

4  Hist,  .fithiop.  lib.  1.  cap.  1. 
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can  tell  with  certainty  who  the  Himyarites  wete,  and  can  dao 
come  to  some  conclusion  on  those  moch  mooted  points,  the 
date  of  the  emigraibn  of  the  Abjrssinians  to  Africa  and  llie 
fiMmdation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Axunu 

I  haye  now  peribnned  the  promise  gi^en  in  the  outset,  to 
finmish  in  a  conneoted  and  compendious  Ibrm  an  account  of 
dieae  interesting  daseoFeriea  and  of  the  results  afa^ady  obtained 
Unrou^  the  iBTestigations  to  which  they  baTe  grren  rise.  In 
so  doing  I  have  taken  especial  care  lo  cite  the  original  pubSca- 
tuns  in  which  all  fiirther  infermatioQ  respecting  them  is  to  be 
sought,  in  order  to  &cililate  the  researches  of  such  as  may 
widi  to  second  the  endeavors  of  Dr.  Rodiger,  who  complams 
that  no  scholar  has  yet  applied  hmiself  to  the  deciphenng  of 
these  monuments  with  the  exception  of  Gesenius  and  himsrif. 
The  grand  desideratum  at  present,  howefer,  is  an  additioo  t6 
our  stock  of  insciiptions  and  more  accurate  copies  of  thoee 
already  obtained,  especially  the  great  one  of  Hisn  Ghotib, 
Such  axlditions  we  are  happily  now  about  to  Tecerre.  It  ap- 
pe»rs  from  the  Annual  Report  of  AL  Jules  MoU,  read  befiiee 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  in  July  last,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1843  there  came  to  M.  Presnd  at  Jidda  a  FVeneh 
apothecary  of  the  name  of  Amaud,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
resided  in  Yemen.  He  brought  with  him  some  notes  on  the 
geography  of  that  region ;  but  M.  Fresnel  told  him  that  what 
was  most  desired  of  all  was  a  collection  of  Himyaritic  in- 
scriptions.  M.  Amaud  entered  upon  the  undertaking  with 
zeal.  He  set  out,  arrived  at  San'& ;  and  owing  to  the  friend- 
ship entertained  for  him  by  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  he 
effected  what  Hulton  and  Cruttenden  were  prevented  by 
local  jealousy  from  accomplishmg ;  that  is  to  say,  he  reached  * 
Mareb,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hadramaut.  He  there  found 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  dam  and  the  rums  of  several 
great  monuments  called  by  the  natives  the  Harem  and  the 
Columns  of  Balkfs ;  but  above  all  he  succeeded  in  copying 
iixty  Himyaritic  ifucriptiom !  These  inscriptions  have  already 
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anaved  at  PariEi ;  and  orders  have  been  given  by  the  director 
of  Uie  Jmpriinerie  Rojale  for  cutting  a  fount  of  Himyaritic 
typiBs  after  a  eolligrapbic  model  prepared  by  Messrs.  Arnaud 
and  Fresnel,  with  wbacii  it  is  the  intentbn  of  ibe  Asiatic  So- 
ciety ef  Pans  to  print  the  new  ioacriptions  in  the  forthcoming 
numbers  of  Ibcar  Journal.  The  publication  of  dus  rich  acces- 
sion to  the  prevkus  stock  of  materials  cannot  but  have  a  most 
important  efibct  in  furtfaering  the  progress  of  the  iuFestigation. 
There  are  also  otber  eaq)lQrei8  in  the  field,  and  some  new 
insooptions  are  said  to  have  bei»i  sent  to  England.  These 
reseacdbes,  at  cannot  be  doubted,  will  furnish  us  a  greater 
amount  of  ooimot  infotmation  respecting  the  language  and 
hislory  of  the  anoient  sons  of  Himyar  than  can  now  Se  derived 
from  all  other  sounses  put  together. 


It  was  my  intention  to  add  here,  by  way  of  Appendix, 
a  review  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  Forster's  Geography 
of  Arabia  which  relates  to  the  Himyaritic  mscriptions;* 
Tot  as  the  author  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  those 
whose  labors  we  have  been  discussing,  except  what 
he  has  borrowed  and  perverted  to  his  own  use,  it  seemed 
most  advisable  to  treat  his,  work  by  itself.  The  defects  of 
this  singular  production  are  so  numerous  and  glaring  as  to 
render  their  exposure  by  no  means  difficult ;  but  happily  this 
unpleasant  duty  I  am  no  longer  called  upon  to  perform.  It 
was  due  to  the  honor  of  British  scholarship  that  Mr.  Forster's 
book  should  be  refuted  in  the  country  that  produced  it ;  and 

*  The  title  of  the  work  is,  The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia ;  or  the 
Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion :  a  Memoir,  with  illustrative  Mops ; 
and  an  Appendix  containing  Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossary,  of 
the  Hamyaritic  Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Hadramant.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Forster,  B.  D.    3  vols.    London,  1844. 
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this  duty  has  not  been  neglected.*  A  writer  in  the  Dubim 
University  Magazine  for  December,  1844,  undertook  to  prove 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposmg  the  modem 
Arabic  poem  in  Schultens  to  be  a  translation  of  the  ten-line 
inscription ;  that  even  admittmg  it  to  be  the  case,  still  Mr. 
Forster's  resolution  of  it  into  words  and  the  alphabet  by  which 
he  pretends  to  read  them  cannot  be  sustamed ;  and  moreover, 
that  he  has  falsified  in  various  ways  the  text  accompanymg 
this  poem  and  which  describes  the  manner  of  finding  it  and 
the  place  where  found.  The  arguments  brought  forward  in 
support  of  these  propositions  are  clear,  cogent,  and  unanswer- 
able ;  the  able  writer  as  far  as  he  goes  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Another  excellent  paper  on  the  same  subject  was 
mserted  in  the  English  Review  for  March,  1845.  In  it 
the  writer  confirms  all  that  was  advanced  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  shows  also  that  the  same  false  reasonings  from 
mcorrect  premises  pervade  the  whole  of  Mr.  Forster's  book. 
And  now,  while  these  sheets  are  going  through  the  press,  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  May,  1845,  has  just  appeared,  containing 
an  article  by  Prof.  Salisbury  of  New  Haven,  of  the  same 
tenor  as  those  above  mentioned,  and  which  exposes  at  greater 
length  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Forster's  system  of  turning  the  in- 
scriptions into  Arabic. 

I  therefore  gladly  cancel  what  I  had  written  on  the  subject, 
although  it  b  not  yet  exhausted.  This  I  do  simply  to  avoid  an 
unnecessary  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  done  so  tho- 
roughly and  well,  and  not  because  I  entertain  one  particle  of 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Forster ;  sbce  his  wholly  false  and  inconclu- 
sive method  of  deciphering  the  inscriptions,  the  bombastic  strain 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  CXLVIIL,  1844,  reechoes  Mr.  Forater'a  statements  and  advocates 
their  entire  correctness.  Mr.  Forster  repeatedly  afiirms  that  Rodiger  at  first 
gave  to  the  initial  word  of  the  ten-line  inscriplion  the  meaning  "  we  dwelt^ 
bat  afterwards  abandoned  it.  Will  it  be  believed  that  this  assertion,  Blthoagk 
confidently  reiterated  by  the  reviewer,  is  without  a  shadow  of  truth ! 
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in  wbich  he  dilates  on  his  achievements,  and  above  all  the 
disingenuous  artifices  by  which  he  seeks  to  disguise  the  hol- 
lowness  of  his  pretensions,  render  his  performance  deserving  of 
all  the  ridicule  and  censure  it  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it.  The 
time  is  now  past  when  the  fantastic  tricks  of  a  Betham  or  a 
Forster  could  be  received  with  applause  or  even  toleration ; 
philology  b  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  an  exact 
science,  and  those  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  progress  would  do  well  to  refirain 
from  parading  before  the  public  their  crude  theories,  which 
can  neither  advance  the  cause  of  sound  leambg  nor  add  to 
their  own  reputation. 


ARTICLE  V. 


ACCOUNT  OP 

THE  PUNICO-LIBYAN  MONUMENT  AT  DUGGA, 

IHD  TBB 

REMAINS  OP  AN  ANCIENT  STRUCTURE  AT  BLESS, 
NEAR  THE  SITE  OF  ANCIENT  CARTHAGE. 

BY  FREDERIC  CATHERWOOD. 
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PUNICO-LIBYAN  MONUMENT 

AT    DUGGA. 


The  building  delineated  m  the  accompanying  drawing  is 
sittiated  in  the  Beylic  of  Tunis,  at  a  place  called  Dugga.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Tucca  or  Thugga,  which  was  a  eity 
of  Numidia,  near  the  river  Bagrada.  The  modem  name  is 
merely  a  softening  of  its  original  by  the  native  populatioii# 
It  is  about  85  geographical*  miles^  or  two  days' journey,  to  the 
west  of  south  from  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage.  The  sur-* 
rounding  couhtry  is  rich,  and  abounds  in  cornfields  and  olive 
plantations.  The  remains  of  former  edifices  are  so  numerous 
in  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  natural  advantages  so  great, 
that  it  was  doubtless  settled  at  a  very  eariy  period  and  sustained 
a  large  population. 

This  building  was  met  with  after  having  explored  a  large 
portion  of  the  Beylic  of  Tunis,  which  is  very  rich  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  cities.  These,  however,  are  all  of  Roman 
workmanship,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  aqueduct  which  for- 
merly supplied  Carthage  with  water ;  and  the  inscriptions  upon 
them,  which  are  not  only  numerous,  but  of  considerable  length, 
are  mvariably  in  Latm.  The  only  exception  to  be  met  with, 
is  the  edifice  now  under  notice.  It  presents  a  type  of  archi- 
tecture totally  difierent  fit>m  all  others  in  the  country,  and  is 
of  much  greater  simplicity  and  elegance  of  form.     It  consists 
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of  a  square  plinth,  twenty  feet  on  each  side,  raised  on  four  steps, 
each  one  foot  four  inches  high,  which  go  entirely  round  the 
building/  The  lower  story  is  fifteen  feet  high,  the  angles  orna- 
mented with  slightly  projecting  pilasters,  with  volute  capitals 
and  a  simple  and  handsome  architrave,  cornice.  From  this 
rise  three  steps,  the  upper  one  supporting  a  room  fifteen  feet 
square,  ornamented  on  its  four  sides  with  Ionic  columns  with 
capitals  and  base.  The  crowning  cornice  is  evidently  Egyp- 
tian, of  grand  and  massive  proportions.  At  the  angles  on  the 
top  still  remain  four  large  stones,  pointing  inwards  towards 
a  centre  ;  and  portions  of  three  steps  on  each  side  between  the 
angle  stones,  still  remain.  The  upper  part,  which  probably 
had  its  appropriate  om$Lment,  is  entirely  destroyed.  At  the 
base  of  the  monument  I  dug  up  a  sculptured  stone  about  six 
feet  long,  representing  a  charioteer  driving  four  horses  at  fiiU 
speed. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  edifice  is  divided  into  three 
rooms  (aa  shown  by  the  plan),  with  a  doorway  &cing  east, 
three  feet  four  inches  wide.  Tha  eastern  room  is  thirteen 
feet  two  inches  long,  by  four  feet  nine  inches  broad,,  and  four 
feet  six  inches  high.  Each  of  the  other  rooms  b  eight  feet  by 
five  feet  six  inches,  and  four  feet  six  inches  high.  On  each 
side  of  the  eastern  do(Mrway  are  recesses  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  one  foot  three  inches  .wide  and  six  feet  de^  and 
consequently  large  enough  for  places  of  sepulture  exclusive 
of  cfiiffins*  A  layer  of  stones  nine  inches  thick  covers  these 
three  lower  rooms ;  and  above  are  three  otho^,  five  feet  ax 
iBcbes  high,  of  similar  size  and  distribution  to  those  beneath, 
with  a  doorway  feeing  north,  one  foot  nine  inches  wide.  The 
walls  ef  tihd6  portion  of  the  building  are  three  feet  one  inch 
tbbkir 

The  upper  story  is  divided  into  two  apartments,  each 
sev^n  feet  seven  inobes  long  by  three  feet  three  and  a  half 
incbes  wide,  and  six  feet  nine  mcbes  high,  with  a  doorwaj 
feeiBg  east,  cae  foot  seven  inches  wide.    The  walls  aje  thrsa 
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feet  tbkky  with  grooves  for  stone  slidiug-doors.  The  total 
height  of  the  building  b  thirty-six  feet.  On  the  eastern  front, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  accompanying  in- 
scriptions ;  one  in  Phoenician  or  Punic,  the  other  in  Libyan 
characters. 

I  should  before  have  stated  that  this  building  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  on  an  elevation  commandieg  an  extensive 
view  to  the  south.  On  the  three  other  sides  the  view  is 
bounded  by  hills  at  a  short  distance. 

Among  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  times  found  at 
Dugga  are  a  emple  to  Jupiter  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  and  twelve  cisterns* 

Shaw,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  although 
he  mentbns  Dugga,  and  gives  copies  of  Latm  inscriptions 
found  there,  makes  no  mention  of  this  monument,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  remarkable  in  the  place.  Had  he  visited 
Dugga,  this  edifice  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  so  learned  and  accurate  an  explorer.  The  inscriptions 
given  by  him  were  probably  copied  by  some  one  sent  for  the 
purpose,  and  are  now  in  about  the  same  state  of  preservalioB 
as  when  copied  for  him  a  ceatiury  ago.  I  had  some  reason 
therefore  for  supposing  myself  the  first  discoverer  of  this  inter- 
esting monument,  my  visit  being  prior  to  that  of  Sk  Grenvflle 
Temple,  who  has  published  an  account  of  this  place.  I  find^ 
however,  that  Dugga  was  visited  in  1631,  move  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Phoenician  inscription  alluded 
to  in  this  paper,  was  first  brought  to  light.  A  Freaek 
travell^  of  the  name  of  D'Arcos,  who  is  allowed  by  Ge«- 
se&ims  to  have  been  a  xaan  of  learning,  endwaced  the  M^ 
bammedan  religiott  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  travelM 
extensively  in  those  parts.  He  copied  tkeinscrifflions  refenmd 
to  and  corresponded .  on  the  subject  with  the  learned  Isaac 
Peoresc^  and  fiunished  him  with  a  copy,  which  not  being  asot- 
isfactoiy  one,  be  offeved  to  send  the  stone  itself;  but  Peirese, 
with  a  good  taste  and  feeling  that  scarcely  exists  at  the  pres*- 
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ent  dajT)  refused  the  ofire,  from  an  unwillingness  to  cause  the 
ruin  of  an  ancient  monument  which  had  survived  so  many  ages. 
The  copy  of  this  inscription  sent  by  D'Arcos  was  never  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  and  its  existence  seems  to  have  been  for* 
gotten. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards  another  copy  was 
obtained  by  Count  Camillus  Borgia,  a  diligent  mvestigator  of 
Tunisian  antiquities,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Bishop  Mun- 
ter,  who  publbhed  a  specimen  of  it  in  his  work  on  the  Carthagi* 
nian  religion.  It  was  soon  after  published  entire  by  Humbert, 
and  afterwards  by  Hamaker,  who  was  the  first  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  it.  An  amended  copy  was  afterwards  made 
by  Humbert  in  order  to  overcome  some  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  explanation.  The  several  copies  were  made  fix)m  that 
of  Count  Borgia,  and  not  fix)m  the  monument.  In  1833, 
Sir  Grenville  Temple  made  a  copy  fiom  the  stone  itself, 
which  shows  that  the  previous  ones,  then  known,  were  in 
many  respects  imperfect. 

Sir  Grenville  suggests  that  perhaps  the  inscription  was 
placed  on  the  monument  not  for  the  person  or  family  for 
whom  it  was  built,  but  at  a  later  period.  His  reasons  for 
coming  to  this  conclusion  are  not  stated.  The  only  apparent 
reason  to  me  for  such  an  opinion  is,  that  the  inscription  is  not 
in  the  centre  of  the  front,  so  as  to  be  architecturally  symmetri- 
cal, as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  inscrip- 
.tions.  It  is  however  in  a  very  conspicuous  place,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  lower  doorway,  and  no  other  inscription  has 
been  graven  on  the  monument ;  although,  from  the  position  and 
size  of  the  sixteen  large  stones  forming  part  of  the  base  of  the 
monument,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  placed  there  for  that 
purpose.  The  building,  with  its  eight  various  rooms,  is  large 
enough  to  have  contamed  many  bodies,  if  they  were  not  en- 
closed in  stone  coffins,  of  which  no  remains  appear,  nor  niches 
for  funeral  urns,  which  are  common  in  the  adjacent  tombs  of 
the  Romans,  with  the  names  of  the  deceased  in  legible  char> 
acters  inscribed  over  them. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  mterior  is  not  well  adapted  as  a  place  of  deposit 
far  the  dead,  as  in  the  six  lower  apartments  the  widtli  is  either 
4  feet  9  inches  or  5  feet  6  inches,  and  the  length  either  13 
or  8  feet.  The  two  upper  rooms,  indeed,  might  have 
«iited  for  the  heroes  or  giants  of  the  family,  being  7  feet  7 
inches  in  length  by  3  feet  3  inches  in  width,  though  the  door- 
way is  somewhat  narrow,  being  only  1 9  inches  wide,  and  placed 
at  the  height  of  20  feet  from  the  ground,  without  any  stanr- 
case.  The  occupants  must  have  been  either  giants  or  dwarfi, 
er  a  great  deal  of  room  has  been  wasted  if  intended  for  people 
of  ordinary  stature.  It  seems  scarcely  possible,  however, 
setting  aside  the  inscription,  that  the  buildmg  could  have 
been  intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  place  of 
deposit  for  the  dead,  the  lowness  of  the  rooms  (4  feet  6 
inches  and  5  feet  6  inches)  being  agai^8t  this  supposition. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  masonry,  cutting, 
and  laying  of  the  blocks  of  stone  is  of  the  very  best  workman- 
ship. I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  positively  whether 
the  cramps  were  of  bronze,  iron,  or  wood ;  but  think  it  not 
.imlikely,  from  certain  marks  on  the  stones,  that  the  latter 
material  was  employed ;  and  as  the  olive-tree  abounds  in  this 
vicinity,  it  may  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  as  was  the 
ease  in  the  construction  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

Having  now  given  the  architectural  details  of  this  beauti- 
ful edifice,  the  only  one  of  apparently  high  antiquity  I  met 
with  in  this  region  of  country,  excepting  some  very  primitive, 
massive,  and  cyclopean  structures,  an  account  of  which  I 
purpose  laying  before  the  Society  on  some  future  occasion,  I 
-will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  inscriptions  before  alluded 
.to,  sculptured  on  this  monument. 

The  first  attempt  at  deciphering  this  inscription  waspisb- 
lohed  in  1822,  by  Prof.  Hamaker  of  Leyden,  in  his  Diatl93e 
de  aliquot  Monumentis  Punicb.  He  transcribed  the  Punic 
ifMHTtion  in  Hebnsw  characters  and  gaveia  LalmiiniBfllationfof 
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it;  but  being  based  on  Count  Borgia's  copy,  which  was 
imperfect^  his  version  naturally  proved  very  unsatisfactory 
even  to  himself.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  wcmls 
rass  and  p,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  read  a  sbgle  word 
correctly.  Although  he  did  not  propose  a  translation  of  the 
Libyan  part,  he  hit  upon  the  right  track  for  deciphering  it,  by 
observing  that  it  must  evidently  read  from  right  to  left  like  the 
Punic  ;  because  here  also  the  fourth  line  stops  in  the  middle, 
leaving  the  left  half  of  the  line  blank.  And  as  thb  line  con- 
tains in  both  inscriptions  about  the  same  number  of  letters, 
and  as  in  both  the  Punic  and  Libyan  the  fourth  and  fifth  Unes 
end  with  the  same  group  of  characters,  he  concluded  that  the 
contents  of  both  were  the  same. 

The  investigation  was  resumed  by  Gesenius,  and  the  re- 
sults at  which  he  arrived  are  embodied  in  his  well-known  work 
the  Monumenta  Phoenicia,  pub.  1837.  The  new  icopy  of  the 
inscription  fumbhed  by  Sir  G.  Temple  was  far  more  accurate 
than  that  of  Borgia,  and  contained  most  of  the  points  used  to 
separate  the  words,  which  Borgia  had  overlooked.  Gesenius 
first  presented  Hamaker's  version  of  the  Punic,  and  showed  at 
length  its  incorrectness.  He  then  formed  a  new  text  by  a  criti- 
cal collation  of  the  different  copies  (inserted  in  PI.  20),  and  to 
this  he  added  a  new  translation  and  a  very  learned  commen- 
tary on  each  word  of  the  inscription,  where  the  reasons  for  his 
rendering  are  given  at  length.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
other  portion  of  the  inscription,  for  the  interpretation  of  which 
so  litde  had  been  accomplished,  that  the  learned  had  not  even 
decided  the  name  of  the  characters.  Hamaker  had  styled 
them  Celtiberic  ;  but  Miinter  and  Quatremere  had,  as  Gese- 
nius remarks,  more  correcdy  termed  them  Libyan.  By  fol- 
lowing up  the  hints  of  Hamaker,  and  adopting  the  system 
made  use  of  by  Dr.  Young  and  De  Sacy  in  interpreting  the 
Rosetta  stone,  Gesenius  was  able  to  identify  several  proper 
names  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Punic  portion,  and  also 
the  word  or  sign  for  $<m.    But  when  Gesenius's  work  was 
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nearly  all  in  type,  he  received  from  London  a  still  more  exact 
and  elegant  copy  of  the  inscription,  which  had  been  taken  by 
M.  Honegger,  a  companion  of  Sir  Thomas  Reade  in  his  trav- 
els in  the  Barbary  states.  This  copy  Gesenius  published  in 
an  additional  plate  (46) ;  and  in  an  appendix  to  his  former 
article  in  the  body  of  the  work,  he  amended  his  reading  in 
several  places,  and  particularly  in  the  last  line,  which  he 
changed  altogether. 

A  careful  examination  of  Gesenius's  version,  of  the  means 
by  which  he  arrived  at  it,  and  of  the  different  copies  of  the 
inscription,  shows  that,  notwithstanding  these  repeated  labors, 
much  still  remained  to  be  done.  Gesenius  has  divided  the 
words  in  several  places  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the 
copies  of  Temple  and  Honegger,  so  that  the  very  same  group 
of  letters  is  explained  in  different  places  in  a  totally  different 
manner ;  he  has  also  adopted  here  a  peculiar  rule  for  distin- 
guishing the  similar  letters  to  and  19,  and  has  assumed  that  the 
character  which  in  other  inscriptions  is  a  o  is  here  a  r,  and 
vice  versa ;  and  lastly,  a  part  of  his  version  is  made  up  of 
high-sounding  phrases,  which  it  is  not  likely  would  be  con- 
tained in  an  ancient  sepulchral  inscription  like  the  present, 
where  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  little  besides  names 
and  dates.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  M.  Fr.  De  Saulcy 
undertook  to  study  the  inscription  anew,  and  his  views  have 
*been  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  February,  1 843.  By  rejecting  Gesenius's  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  certain  letters  in  this  inscrip- 
tion, by  adhering  more  closely  to  the  excellent  copy  of  Hon- 
egger, and  by  more  accurately  comparing  the  Punic  and 
Libyan  texts,  he  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  version 
which  is  far  simpler  and  evidently  much  more  correct,  while 
he  has  recovered  the  true  powers  of  many  of  the  Libyan 
characters  which  before  had  been  read  either  erroneously  or 
not  at  all.  By  placing  the  fragments  of  the  Libyan  beneath 
ho33  parts  of  the  Punic  text  to  which  they  correspond^  in  the 
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manner  of  an  interlinear  verBion,  he  has  made  them  admirahfy 
iDnstrate  and  confirm  one  another.  He  reads  and  transhftes 
Mm  follows. 

ibfi  p  nofflr*  p  pt3«  p  nia?3  ) 


ponii  Twm  w?d  ...  i^b»  n^a«ai ) 

'  -VK  p  pfcT*  pfi3D  p  ^*W3  ■mmatjnc?)^  ) 
•w    1  p    pfi33  1  >ra3  (?)'n(?)W3  pa3'>  ^ 

•^nn  p  'ttfen  %a  p  idw  ^?Dna«5  d^ODn ) 

1.  TeMB  or  Atabatt,  bott  of  Jophmatbat,  son  or  Faloo. 

2.  The  builders  who  have  erected  it  are:  Abaras,  sod  of  Abdastaret; 

3.  Coiner,  son  of  Ataban,  son  of  Jophmatbat,  son  of  Faloo; 
'4.  lAenegi,  son  of  Oorasoon. 

5 Raki(?),  and  Tatnan,  and  Oorasoon ;  . 

6. Mesedil,  son  of  Nenifsen,  and  Anoon,  son  of  Asi ;  *  * 

7 Suiet,  son  of  Belal,  and  Fa£^  son  of  Babi. 

The  copy  of  the  inscription  taken  by  myself  and  given  in 
PL  X.  agrees  very  closely  with  that^of  Honegger,  except  that 
I'bave  accidentally  omitted  the  3  of  the  word  dsskid  m  the 
SidCond  Ime.  The  whole  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  Punic  is 
ii«fitbg  in  my  manuscript  copy,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
in- my  drawing  of  the  tomb  the  space,  which  it  should  occupy 
*is  left  blank.  This*  omission,  for  which  I  do  not  know  how  Id 
ieoouttt,  I  have  supplied  in'  the  plate  by  inserung  the  line  fiMD 
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Hoseggar*  The  real  o£  the  insoription  is  givea  as  taken  bf 
me.  oa  the  spoL  It  oonfimis  the  readings  adopted  by  De 
Snulcy  ia  several  places  where  the  other  copies  diftr  anxnig 
themselves. 

M.  De  Saulcy  vouches  for  the  correctness  of  his  mode  of 
deciphering  the  inscription,  except  as  regards  the  assumed, 
letter  d.  He  also  interprets  with  certainty  the  proper  names 
and  the  word  son,  where  the  Punic  and  libyan  coincide. 
The  first  line,  the  first  word  of  which  had  been  made  oat 
before,  he  observes  must  form  a  sort  of  heading  or  title,  as  it 
is.  pkced  twice  as  far  fiom  the  second  line  as  the  rest  are  from 
each  other.  For  the  two  first  words  of  the  second  line  he 
ofibrs  merely  as  a  suggestbn  the  translation  given  above. 
The  other  phrases  at  the  beginning  of  the  three  last  lines* 
which  evidently  do  not  consist  of  proper  names,  since  here 
the  Punic  and  Libyan  difier  decidedly,  he  does  not  venture 
to  translate. 

The  Libyan  part  of  the  inscriptbn,  imperfect  as  it  is,  ie 
by  fiur  the  more  curious  and  interesting  of  the  two,  as  it  opens 
the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  an  ancient  alphabet  and  language 
hithertQ  unknown.  A  good  portion  of  the  alphabet  is  here 
made  out  with  certainty,  although  some  of  the  letters  in  this 
a^  other  inscriptions  in  the  same  character  still  remain 
unknown.  M.  De  Saulcy  points  out  a  simple  and  curious, 
orthographical  precaution  observed  in  it.  The  letter  >  con- 
sists of  one,  and  the  letter  h  of  two  perpendicular  strokes ; 
whenever  two  3's,  two  Vs,  or  a  ^  and  a  )  concur,  a  maiked 
inclmation  is  given  to  the  latter  of  the  two  characters,  so  as 
to  pxevent  their  being  confounded  together^  The  words  are 
aU  separated  firom  each  other  by  a  point,  except  ^  son  ofy 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  name  that  follows  it.  Some  of  the 
proper  names  are  shorter  than  in  the  Punic,  m  consequence 
of  cuttbg  off  the  initial  vowel  M.  That  OtfdoazioQ  (-^neni) 
was  equivalent  to  Abdastarte  is  shown  by  Gesenius  himsetf 
in  hb  Monumenta,  p.  403.    There  is  nothing  to  represent 
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the  conjunction  and.  Although  M.  De  Saulcy  could  not 
interpret  the  phrases  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
lines,  he  observes  that  in  the  Punic  the  first  word  of  each  line 
appears  to  begin  with  the  article  n,  and  that  the  second  word 
of' the  sevecith  line  begins  with  v,  which  probably  denotes  the 
genitive.  It  has  since  been  remarked  by  M.  Judas  (Joum. 
Asiat.  April,  1844),  that  the  second  word  in  each  of  these 
lines  begins  in  the  Libyan  with  the  letter  3,  and  ends  with  an 
unknown  character  consisting  of  three  horizontal  lines;  he 
hence  concludes  that  they  are  grammatical  signs  of  inflexxHi, 
and  compares  the  Egyptian  plurals  m  the  hieroglyphic  and 
demotic  texts. 

As  the  work  of  Gesenius  b  exclusively  philological,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  no  historical  elucidation  of  the  inscription 
or  its  probable  date  is  comprised  in  it.  It  would  therefore  be 
bold  in  me  to  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the  inscription,  when 
so  distinguished  a  scholar  has  passed  it  by  in  silence  ; — still, 
in  speaking  of  the  monument  in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
it  may  not  beamiss  to  hazard  some  conjectures  as  to  the  period 
of  its  erection. 

That  which  most  forcibly  struck  me  as  an  architQpt  was 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  proportion,  which  characterize 
this  building ;  and  a  singular  architectural  anoiiialy,  namely, 
a  blending  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  art.  The  four  lower  pilas* 
tres  at  the  angles  and  the  architrave  cornice  above,  are  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  form,  taste  and  workmanship.  So,  like* 
wise,  the  eight  Ionic  columns,  bases  and  capitals,  are  of  the 
earliest  and  most  primitive  state  of  art  in  Greece,  nor  do  I 
remember  any  building  m  that  country  or  its  dependencies,  of 
a  more  severe  and  rigid  style.  The  architrave  and  cornice 
are  purely  Egyptian,  and  are  not  to  be  for  a  moinent  mis- 
taken. If  this  building  was  once  stuccoed  and  painted  (as 
was  probably  the  case)  all  traces  have  disappeared,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  its  situation  on  the  brink  of  a  high 
hill,  and  its   exposure    for  unknown    centuries  to  rain   and 
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sometimes  frost.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  from  the  aichi* 
tectural  features  of  the  building  that  it  is  of  high  antiquity  and 
erected  not  very  long  after  the  settling  of  the  country  by 
the  Phoenicians^  that  it  was  when  Greek  art  first  began  to 
dawn.  At  any  rate,  all  would  fix  its  erection  nearer  the  foun- 
dation of  Carthage  about  900  years  before  Christ,  than  the 
decline  and  fall  of  that  kingdom  in  the  third  century  B.  C. 
The  employment  of  the  Libyan  characters  and  language  in 
the  inscription,  also  strengthens  my  opinion,  for  we  cannot  sup 
pose  that  the  language  of  a  subjugated  people  would  be  long 
preserved,  and  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Phoenician  on  the 
most  beautiful  monuments,  when  the  Carthaginian  people  had 
reached  their  greatest  power.  It  b  distbctly  stated  by  Poly- 
bius,  in  speaking  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  Libyans  em- 
ployed in  their  armies  were  "  subjects,"  while  the  other  Afiri- 
can  nations  employed  were  the  nomade  tribes  which  were 
never  subjected,  and  ranked  in  the  armies  as  mercenaries  or 
employed  soldiers.  Hence  no  pains  would  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve their  language. 

In  speaking  of  the  Greek  style  of  architecture  which  apper* 
tains  to  this  building,  it  will  be  said  that  no  very  great  inter- 
course existed  between  Greece  and  Carthage,  which  were 
rivals  in  commercial  enterprises ;  but  they  must  have  met  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  Sicily,  so  often  the  battle-ground  of  the 
Greek,  Carthagmian  and  Roman  armies,  where  I  have  exam- 
bed  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Grecian  art ;  all, 
however,  of  the  Doric,  and,  so  far  as  my  memory  goes,  no 
one  of  the  Ionic  order.  We  should  naturally  look  for  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  Carthaginian  or  Phoenician  buildings,  as 
bearing  a  distinctive  stamp  and  having  relation  either  to  Jew- 
ish architecture,  as  in  Solomon's  Temple,  or  else  to  the  Egyp- 
tian. I  believe  that  hitherto,  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  the  Jews  had  any  national  style  of  building,  at  least 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  remains  undoubtedly  Jewish,  of 
early  date,  except  some  huge  walls  and  stones.    It  is  most 
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piobable  that  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians,  copied  tin 
Egyptian  with  such  modifications  as  difference  of  climate  t^ 
quired,  and  gradually  towards  the  North  of  Syria  in  roan 
modem  times,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  styles  were  blended, 
as  exhibited  in  the  monument  at  Dugga.  It  is  singular  that 
in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  territories,  and  among 
the  almost  innumerable  remains  of  Temples,  Tombs,  Thea** 
tres,  Amphitheatres,  be.,  still  existing,  this  is,  comparativdy 
speaking,  the  only  ancient  building  known.  All  the  otfaers^ 
and  truly  magnificent  they  are,  show  marks  of  the  bad 
taste,  which  resulted  from  the  decline  of  Roman  architecture, 
which  b  as  widely  extended  as  the  Roman  conquests,  and 
found  alike  in  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Africa,  Italy  (exclusive 
of  Sicily),  Syria,  Turkey,  and  even  in  Egypt.  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture was  confined  to  the  country  that  gave  it  birdr, 
whereas  the  Greek  and  Roman  have  pervaded  the  worid,  and 
snpeiseded  all  others. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in 
relation  to  the  ancient  monument  and  inscription  at  Duggav 
and  I  only  regret  that  the  great  deficiency  of  authentic  history 
relative  to  the  Carthaginians  does  not  permit  a  farther  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject.  No  full  history,  such  as  we  possess  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  litde  the 
world  knows  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  kingdoms  of  an** 
uquity,  founded  nearly  900  years  before  our  era,  and  d^ 
power  of  which  was  at  its  greatest  height  500  years  B.  C, 
has  been  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  wfao^ 
speak  of  Carthage  only  in  connexion  with  their  own  history, 
Eren  Herodotus,  who  lived  when  the  Carthaginian  kmgdom 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  says  litde  on  the  subject, 
although  the  other  great  nations  of  his  time,  some  of  whick 
were  intimately  connected  with  Carthage,  attracted  his  par* 
ticular  attention. 
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REMAINS  OF  AN  ANCIENT  STRUCTURE  AT  BLESS.  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  PART  OF  THE  REGENCY  OF  TUNIS. 

(VniTED  IN  MAT,  IBSSL) 


VIBW  OF  THE  FSOHT. 


yi£W   OF  THE  SIDE  AND  ElfTBAlfCE. 


The  structure  aboye  delineated  strongly  arrested  my  a#* 
tention,  fjiom  its  contrast  with  the  Roman  remains  hy  whkSk 
it  is  survounded.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  hi-rbest  an^^^ity, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement  may  be  judged  of  froi» 
the  plan  annexed*  It  is 
composed  of  calcareous 
stones  placed  upright, 
and  covered  with  large 
slabs,  one  measuring  i9 
feet  3  inches  by  1 1  feet 
5^  and  \  foot  8  inches 
thick.  The  hatched  line 
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within  the  dotted  line 
shows  the  form  and  po- 
sition of  this  stone.  Nei- 
ther cramps  nor  mortar 
have  been  used  in  the 
construction.  The  only 
entrance  is  on  the  side, 
by  a  doorway  2  feet  10 
inches  wide ;  this  leads 
to  a  passage  4  feet 
wide,  6  feet  5  inches  high,  and  30  feet  long,  having  at  the 
end  a  recess  5  feet  X  4.  On  each  side  of  the  passage 
are  rooms,  three  on  the  left  and  three  on  the  right ;  these 
rooms  are  about  8  feet  by  7,  and  5  feet  10  inches  high, 
having  each  a  separate  doorway  2  feet  4  inches  wide.  The 
rooms  do  not  communicate  with  each  other.  There  is  neither 
inscription  nor  mark  of  any  kind  to  guide  the  traveller  b 
forming  even  a  conjecture  as  to  the  period  of  its  erection ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  several  monuments  of  a  similar  character 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

I  found  this  structure  inhabited  by  two  Arab  families,  and 
the  tradition  is  tliat  it  has  always  been  so  from  the  remotest 
times.  It  has  in  no  respect  the  appearance  of  a  tomb,  and 
probably  the  use  now  made  of  it  is  that  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended.  To  my  mind  it  bore  the  impress  of  such 
high  antiquity,  that  I  considered  it  one  of  the  first  buildings 
erected  in  the  country,  going  back  perhaps  much  further 
in  date,  and  certainly  older  in  design  and  workmanship, 
than  the  Phoenician  monument  at  Dugga  before  described. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  house  may  have 
had  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  inhabitants  for  upwards 
of  three  thousand  years,  and  yet  the  building  seems  scarcely 
touched  by  the  hand  of  time.  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile  and  healthy,  and  elevated  so  much  above  the  sea  as 
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to  enjoy  »  cool  climate  when  compared  with  the  scorched 
desert  at  no  very  great  distance  southward.  I  omitted  taking 
the  bearings  of  the  compass,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  which 
way  it  faces. 

New-TarJc,  AprU,  1845, 
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Lexicon  et  Cummnniarius  sermonis  Hebraici  et  Chaldaici,  edit,  novis. 
op.  et  studio  J.  H.  Mail,  folio,  $5  00.  Francfort. 

Lexicon  Hehraicuni  et  Chaldaicum  complectens  voces  omnimodus  qua 
in  Sacris  Bihliis  extant,  8vo.  hf  vf.  $3  00  Glasgow. 

Gussetii  (J.>,Commentarii  Linguie  Hebraice,  folio, fine  copy  in  vellum, 
$6  00.  Amsterdam. 

Lamb  (Dr.  John),  Hebrew  Characters  derived  from  Hieroglyphics,  8vo. 
cloth,  $1  75.  London. 

Lee  (Snul),  D.  D.,  Lexicon  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  English,  thick  8vo. 
$150. 

i Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language,  8vo.  $3  00. 

Newman  (S^elig),  A  Hebrew  and  English,  snd  English  and  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  containing  all  the  iltfbrew  and  Chaldee  words  in  the  Old 
1'i'stament  snd  the  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  Words  derived  from 
ihem,  2  vols  8vo.  $4  00.  London. 

Nordlteimer  (Professor).  A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
2  vols  8vo.  cloth,  $5  50.  New  York. 

■  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  8yo.  $1  25. 


Eeid*B  Book  of  Bnlmi  in  Hebrew,  withoat  points,  with  a  key,  gnin> 

mar  and  lexicon,  8vo.  ^  50. 

Sobeidii,  Lexicon  Hebnicum  et  Chaldaicuin,iDen.  in  oodicem  Sac.  Vet. 

Test.  4lo.  Tellnui,  (3  50.  Lngdani. 

Schuiz  (Jo.  F.)  Lexicon  et  Gommentariua  Sermonia  Hebraici  et  Cbal> 

daici,  2  yola.Svo.  $4  50.  Leipsie. 

Sharp's  (Thomas)  Discourses  touching  the  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 

Tongoe  and  Character,  8to.  sheep,  $1.  London. 

Wilson  (Professor),  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  8vo.  f  1  00. 

Edinburgh. 

Willis  (Rev.  A.),  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar,  Selection  of  Hebrew 

Sentences,  and'Lexicon,  oc.,  8vo.  $1. 

HmncsTANi.    Les  Aventures  de  Kamrup,  par  Tahcin«uddin,  traduitesds 

I'Hindoustani,  by  G.  de  Tassy,  8vo.  $2  50.  Paris,  1834. 

IcKLANDic.    Rask's  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  or  old  Norse  tongue,  trans 

lated  from  the  Swedish,  8to.  $2  50.  London,  1842. 

IniSB.    Vallancey's  Grammar  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  or  Irish  language,  4to 

(4  00. 
JaraiiESB.    ErKmens  de  la  Gramroaire  Japonaise  par  Rodrigoez  ot  Re- 
musat,  avec  un  supplement  par  Humboldt,  2  parts,  8to.  §5  50. 

Paris,  1825. 
Lativ*    Ainsworth^s  Latin  Dictionary,  with  additions  by  Beatson,  revised 
by  W.  Ellis,  last  London  ed.  large  imperial  8vo.  f6. 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  by  Carey.     American  ed.  8vo«$2. 
Lereritt's  Lexicon  of  the  Latin  language,  8vo.  sheep,  ^. 
Scheller's  Latin  Grammar,  translated  from  the  German  by  Walker,  2 
Tols.  8vo.  $4  50. 
Malay.    Marsden's  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language,  4to,  %8. 
Mavtchoi;.     Alphabet  Mantchou,  redig6  d'apres  le  syliabaire    et.is 
dioiionnaire  universel  de  cette  langue,  par  L.  Langtee,  8vo.  (2  50. 

Paris,  1807. 
Pali.    Essai  sur  le  Pali  ou  langue  aacrto  de  la  preaq|n*ile  an-dela  du  Gan^ 
par  Burnoof  et  Lassen,  8yo.  (3  75.  Paris,  1826. 

RnssiAN.  Dictionnaire  complet  Francois  et  Russe,  par  une  Soci^t6 
de  gens  de  lettres,  2  vols.  4to.  hf.  russia,  (10.  St.  Peterabmg 

0A1ISKRIT.      Wilson  (H.  H.)  An  Introduction   to  the  Grammar  of  the 
Sanskrit  Language  for  the  use  of  early  students,  8vo.  $5  50. 
Calidasa.    La  Keoonnaissance  de  Sacontala,  drame  Sanscrit  et  Pracrit, 
accompnge  d*une  traduction  Francoise,  de  notes  philoiogiques,  criti- 
iqueset  literaires,  by  Chczy,  royal  4to.  hf.  russ.  $10.  Paris,  1830. 

Spanish.    Dufiefs  Nature  Displayed,  adapted  to  the  Spanish  language 
by  Torres  and  Hargous,  2  vols.  8vo.  $4. 
Newman  and  Baretti's  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  languages, 
2  vols.  8vo.  $3  50.  • 

TAftrHR.  Uecherches  sur  les  langues  Tartares,  ou  memoires  sur  differens 
points  de  la  grammaire  et  de  Ja  litterature  des  Mandcbous,  des  Mon- 
ifols,  des  Oigours  et  des  Tibetans,  par  Remusat,  thick  4to.  $8. 

Paris,  1820. 
VmttiSH.    Elemensde  la  Grammaire  Turke,  par  Jaubert,  thick  8vo.  $5. 

Paris,  1833. 

Relation  de  rumhassade  de  Mohammed  seid  Wahid  EfTendi,  (texteTurk), 

8vo.  $1  50.  Paris,  1843. 

The  Turkish  InterpreterorNew  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language, 

>by  Major  Boyd,  8vo.  $3  50.  London,  1842. 

tChrammaire  Turke,  arec  un  disconrs  tur  la  league  et  la  litterature  des 

nations  orientates,  etc.,  by  Davids,  4to.  $3  London,  1836. 

**^^:Bartlett'&  Wellbrd  s  Caiaiogue  of  rareand  yvluableworka  in  the 

''MnoM  departments  of  Literature,  comprising- upwardii of  90^000  voknes, 

may  be  had  on  application. 
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